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Amongst the Pecuntaritres APPERTAINING TO ANCIENT 
Wrirtycs, the writing which bore the name of dbonstrophe- 
don + is remarkable. 

In this system of writing, the first line was traced from the 
left to the right, the second from the right to the left, the 
third from the left to the right, and so on. 

Writing from left to right, in use at the present day amongst 
the inhabitants of the West, was introduced amongst the 
Greeks by Pronapides of Athens, whom Diodorus of Sicily 
pretended to have been the preceptor of llomer. It was 
alterwards adopted by the Latins. 

The form of writing in the ancient Greek manuscripts and 
inscriptions presents a very striking dissimilarity to the Latin 
writing. Whilst the Greek characters are in general small, 
close, and correct, the Latin characters are long, large, and the 
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* For the other papers of this series see Intsu QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
Vol. vi, No, 23, p. 439; No. 24, p. 647 ; Vol. vii, No, 25, p, 1; No. 
26, p. 267. 

Tt I rom two Greek words, Bovs, Ox, and oreiPesy, to return. This 
phrase, according to the Benedictines, is perfectly characteristic of 


+) ] 7 er 4 » . . 
‘he operation of the laborer guiding a plough drawn by oxen, who 
g a ploug ) 


atter having traced his first ridge, forms it at the other side, and in 
‘at tanner pursues his labor, till he has finished the line. A spe- 
age of this species of writing may be seen in vol. xxiii, p. 403, of 
the Me moirs del’ Académie des Inscriptions, the fac-simile of the in- 
Seription of Amvelaeus. 


VOL. VIL, NO, XXVIT. 
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distance altogether irregular, ‘Thus, in the fourth centy iry, 
Jeromec valled ce rtain Latin Manuscripts, the characters of w! i 2 
were of enormous dimensions, pregnant letters. The hi 
scribes were very inferior to the Greek : we do not see in fact 
any of their works figuring among the prodigies of caligrap): 


tay ‘ 

, Pi) 

mentioned by authors of antiquity. Baar vere tells of a man 
who, after having written a distich in letters of gold, could 


enclose it in the rind of a grain of corn. Another cali; grapher 
traced some verses of Homer on a grain of millet. 

“Cicero,” said Pliny, “ relates having seen Hlomer’s [liad 
written on parc Jament which could be enclosed ina nut sly hy 
This latter fact would be regarded as incredible amongst the 
moderns, notwithstanding a proof exhibited by Huet, before 
the Dauphin and his court, to whom he demonstrated that a 
bit of vellum, sufliciently slight, of a quarter of a yard in | ngth 
by nine ine hee j in width, cosa on both sides contain about 
15,000 lines and be easily enclosed ina nut shell of moderate 
size. 

No matter how the incredulous may cavil at what certainly 
appears all but impossible, there is a fact which none can 
question, or dream of contesting, and that is, that the charae- 
ters in writing can be drawn witha minuteness e jual to the 
smallest print, 

The JMZarims of La Rochefoucauld, printed in microscopic 
characters, at the establishment of the younger Didot, in 1529, 
comprised 26 lines of 44 letters on a page of 951 millimetres 
square. Now, the Ilhad contains about 10,219 lines, and 
each line comprising 33 letters, which would make a total of 
001,930 letters. Or, if a square of paper is taken of 435 
millimetres, sideways, that is to say of 189,225 millimetres 
square, what the first a second leaf would doubly comprise 
ought to be 878,150.* By a very simple calculation we maj 
thus perceive that the space is more than sufficient to contain 
the entire Ilhad ; and nothing could be easier than to inclose 
a paper of such dimensions in one of those nuts where for 30 
years women have kept their ball gloves ; nor was the slight- 
est abbreviation necessary. 

Weare about to cite some examples to prove 
ealigraphy of the present day is in no point inferior to that 0! 
ie 
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hat the 
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A metre is sill equal to a yard,a millimet tre is the thousandth 
part of a metre. 
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They have shown, and probably exlbit to the present 
dav, at St. John’s College at Oxford, a sketch of the head of 
Charles the First composed of written characters which, seen 
at a very short distance, has all the appearance of an engraving ; 
the lines of the countenance and the ruff contained the Psalms, 
the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer. In the British Muscum we 
believe there is a drawing about the width of the hand repre- 
senting the portrait of Queen Anne ; lines of writing are dis- 
tinguishable on this design, and each time it is shewn care 1s 
taken to exhibit a folio volume containing precisely its con 
tents. 

‘“T have seen,” said Menage, “ several figures and likenesses 
taken in this manner, such as that of Madame la Dauphine 
drawn in a car crowned by a Victory in the air. ‘They had 
there also other hieroglyphical figures bearing reference both 
to her and Monsigneur. All formed a square picture of a foot 
and a half, and what appeared to be the mere ordinary lines of 
the features, were formed by small and capital letters of 
such surprising delicacy that both the figure and_ the 
face of Madame la Dauphine, had a striking resemblance 
to a most beautiful print. inally, all these letters 
composed an Italian poem of several thousand lines in praise 
ofthis Princess. The author was an officer of the Nuncio, 
Cardinal Ranucci.” Very many designs of this species might be 
cited, Of this class were the portrait of General Kenigsmark, 
which contamed the life of this warrior, and the Christ of 
Pozzo in which was written the Passion according to St. John. 

Chere is still in existence at the Imperial library of Vienna, 
a sheet of about eight feet in height by six in width, and which 
contains on one of its sides alone five books of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment written by a Jew ; namely, Rvth, in German ; Leclesias- 
fens, In Hebrew ; the Canticle of Canticles, in Latin; 
Esther In Syriac, and the Deuteronomy in French.* 

Ped So ri general opinion of the present day it is 

tctakal the ’ P ‘ - baie or less modified, that enables us to 

the Barhari:; ype ewployed in Europe since the invasion of 
arbarians. 


OR etieees 





P P “4 a 7 A eee 
i Qu, ?_—~ a celebrated English Caligrapher, presented in 1579 
} CET 4 ¢ ‘i : 2 ' i 

en Elizabeth, a ring, the bezel of which was about the size of 


an Englis ar he , 
Lord's P . farthing, and had written on it in very legible writing the 
48 Prayer, the 
prayers, hi 


Creed, the Ten Commandments, two short Latin 
‘name, a device, the day of the month, the year of our 


. rd, an f 4" 4} . . 
d that of th; reign of Elizabeth. 
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uthe Greek 


the Roman conquest, the Gauls employs 


; 


al a later period 


, } } , . 
foved the Latin alphabet, 


lich have been in use in France since ¢ 
+ " ! } | bs : , . 7 
of the Barbarians have been divided chronelo: 


ls. One extends up to the end of th twelfth 
nent of the thairte enth to 
We shall now enter into afew details on this 
ariler pe riod were divided into 
ve and Mir, 


1 
Capital was merely the capitals en 
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OTrnamentai SiLUAMILTEALCU) C]le 


anterior to the ninth century. 


ull VwWil | Al 
| Wi) 1/ scule corresponds to the oman of our 
pring , In under the Mérovingians, it attained a 
h { % OL piel l nael ( narlemague and his succes- 
~ . 
| ( ditlers very little from the /toman cur- 
° I { itl abil thie letters patent Ui tie 
iN aces ‘They apply to cursive, a writing 
CXC iminoderately high, th titie ol gee, 
\ Was lh Vi rom [ ie eighth to the tliirteenth century, 
ii) st the wri f eis that in which the lines of all the 
rout! tfers ppear Ll to be shaking. Pius latte r writing Was 
" " — , ' 
ntroducedin thes ith century, and became less Irequent tow arus 
the end of the ¢ leve iF and Was abandoned altoge tuer In the 
century louowmneg . 
Che writing JWir¢ is thus named from having borrowed its 
‘ racters from those mentioned above. 
writings of the second peri l, to whieh thev have very 
i 7 _o : . 
nproperly given the name ot gothic, have been like the former 
iwided into ¢ plial, Mminuscuie, CUPSIV and muixt. 
lhe wrting Ca, , used frequently im inscriptions 08 
* It is thus named from the Latin uncia which sig nifies the twelft 
vaart of the KR 1 foot. 
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bronze or marble, is very rarely discovered in the manuscripts 
of the thirteenth, fourteenth, or fifteenth centuries. 

The writing Jinuscude was distinguishable by breaking the 
lines which were straight or crooked in the wnitings of the 
preceding centuries. Lt has been employed in the books having 


reference to the church from the time of Saint Louis up to that 


of Henry LV. 

The writing Cursive, which dates from the second half of the 
thirteenth century, had for its distinctive character negligence 
of forms, irregularity of letters and of abbreviations. 

The writing MWeré subsequent to the first years of the four- 
teentli century, participated at the same time of the properties 
of the minuscule and of the cursive. 

The use of periods or stops in order to mark not alone sen- 
tences but words, dates from the most remote antiquity. [Hach 
word is followed by two points in the celebrated Mugubine 
tables in Ktruscan characters, and of one only in the same tables 
in Latin characters. The words of an inscription found 
at Athens, and which dates from the year 450 before the Chris- 
lan era, are separated by three stops placed perpendicularly. 
In some other iecriptions the stops are differently disposed, 
horizontally, obliquely, in a triangle, in a lozenge, ina square, 
We., or replaced by different figures, such as of branches or 
leaves, of circles, roses, hearts, &e. This latter species of 
punctuation was most frequently used in the manuscripts — to 
indicate Lhe ¢ na of the discourse. 

Amongst the ancient Danes the end of the period was in- 
dicated by the mark |], and when a new sentence was com- 
menced they placed at the top a figure of the moon, 

The correct arrangement of punctuation has been attributed 
toAnstophanesof Byzantium, who lived 200 years before Christ. 
This grammarian was the first who marked the different parts 
ol the discourse by means Of a stop placed sometimes above, 
Someuines below, and occasionally in the middle of the last 
letter Oi tne sentence wich Ci rresponded with the divisions 
admitted by the ancients, and to tle marks employed at the 
present day : the comma, tle colon, and the full stop. Some 
Vestiges Ol punctuation may be discovered in SCV ral mahu- 
Scripts of great antiquity ; but a very great number are defi- 
rent in them, for this was the business not of the transcriber, 
but of the correctors. Connoisseurs of books and. studious 


men were the only persons who punctuated the comes thes 
employed. . 
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“The manner best known,” said the Benedictines, “ of pune. 
tuating in the earlier ages, was by writing in sections, and thys 
distinguishing the various portions of the discourse. Bach 
section or verse was comprised in a line which the Greeks called 
erixés, so that when counting the verses they discovered the 
number of lines contained in each volume. After the example 
of Cicero and of Demosthenes, Saint Jerome introduced this 
distinction by sections or verses in the Holy Scriptures in order 
to facilitate the reading and understanding them by the simple 
faithful. Frequently they placed at the commencement of 1 
new sentence or verse a letter a little larger, or more forward 
than the other lines. ‘The empty space in white supplied 
another mode of punctuation, and this was the most ancient 
manner, as soon as they marked the point when the reader 
took time to breathe, they placed a stop which rendered th 
discourse perspicuous. * 

Alcuin, in the schools he had under his direction, had this 
inseription placed over the benches intended for the copyists :— 

tlic sedeant sacree scribentes flamina legis... 
Per cola distinguant proprios et commata seusus, 
Mt punctosa ponant ordine quisque suo, 

The rules of punctuation were not, however, universally 
observed till the sixteenth century, and the early printers were 
not very faithful in noting them, 

lt is also to the ancient grammanans we owe the turned 
commas known at first under the denomination of Antilamdbda, 
the colon, the parenthesis, and the astensk. ‘The signs of ac- 
centuation in the Greek language have been also attributed 
to Aristophanes of Byzantium, marks whieh durmg a long 
period were only employed in manuscripts imtended for 
scholars. Monttaucon aflirms that he never came across 
any of those manuscripts anterior to the seventh cen- 
tury. As tothe accents of the Latin language, they are a 
modern invention, and are not to be seen in any manuscript. 
hey had no other object but to facilitate to young persons 
the reading of the authors, and the good editions of the classics 
contain them up to the present day. 

MiaTeriats AND [mMeLemMeNts SurraBie ror Writine.— 
Nothing could be more varied than the substances employed 
by ditlerent nations for writing. The three most in favor we 
shall place before the reader. I nseriptions on stone destined 
rs to transmit historical facts to posterity have been too generally 
used in all times and inall countries to detain us in deserption ; 
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Jaspar,Cornelian, Agate, &c., were even employed. Among the 
collectionof antiques inthe Royal Library, Paris, might be seena 
cone of basalte, covered with cuneiform characters, It was 
found in the Euphrates. 

The Babylonians during morethan seven centuries, according 
to Pliny, consigned to bricks their astronomical observations ; 
the greater number of the Muropean museums possess some of 
those bricks laden with writing taking from the ruins of Baby- 
lon. The painted earthen vases were in very frequent use 
amongst the Greeks; they have been found in considerable 
heaps in certain parts of Egypt. They are covered with Greek 
characters, and served as an acquittance from imposts. In 
general they date from the very earliest period of our era. 
~ Bronze was not only useful in preserving treaties, contracts 
and other documents of this description,* but it was also em- 
ployed for letters of recommendation, furloughs granted to 
soldiers, &c. It appears that the Romans had even books of 
bronze. Such were the books deposited in the Archives of 
the Emperor, and where, according to Hygénius, were consigned 
the grants made to the colonies, the measurement and bound- 
aries of the territories conceded. 

The use of lead was not less frequent or less ancient 
than that of bronze. “ Who will grant me,” cried Job (ch.xix. 
verses 23rd and 24th) “that my words may be written? who 
will grant me that they may be marked down in a book ? with 
an iron pen and in a plate of lead, or else be graven with an 
instrument in flint stone P” 

“The Beotians,” said Pausanias (book ix) ** shewed mea roll 

of lead on which all the work of Hesiod was written, (7%e 
Works and Days) but in characters that time had very nearly 
effaced.” 
_ The Ancients understood the process of reducing this metal 
Into very thin sheets or leaves ; before papyrus was known in 
Italy, it appears, according to a passage from Pliny, that the 
public deeds were deposited in volumes of lead. 

The decrees of the Senate bearing reference to the emperors, 
were, during a lengthened period, graven on books of ivory ; 
black ink was most frequently used when writing on this 


7 LL . . 
There is preserved at Lyons a copy on bronze of the discourse 


pronounced by Claudius, in 48, apropos to the adjunction of the 


enate with the principal inhabitants of Gallia Comata, 
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latter substance ; this method was adopted principally by those 
whose sight was failing. 

The use of tanned skins dates to a very remote period, and 

was spread amongst all the nations of Asia, the Greeks, the 
Celts, and the Romans. They have in preservation at the 
Library of Brussels a manuscript of the Pentateuch which is 
believed to have been written anterior to the ninth century. It 
is written on fifty-seven skins stitched together, which forma 
roll of about thirty-six metres in length. 

Petrarch had a leather vest, on w hich he wrote during his 
walks, whep paper or . ‘hment failed. ‘This garment, covered 
with erasure Ss) Was sill, 1 1527, preserved as a precious relic 
by Cardinal Sadolet.* 

The intestines of animals have also been occasionally ein- 
ployed, Zonare, in chap. 2 of the book 14 of his Annales, re- 
Jatesthat the library of Constantinople, which was burned under 
the Emperor Basiliscus, contained the Ldiad and Odyssey of 
Homer written in golden letters on an intestine of a serpent one 
hundred and twenty feet long. The Ambrosian library of 
Milan contains probably to the present day a diploma in letters 
of gold on the skin of a fish. 

It is to the middle of the twelfth century, according to seve- 
ral writers, that we may date the invention of parcliment, pre- 
pared from sheep skins.t 

If it was not invented at Pergamos, it was in this city at 
least that it was ee lo perfection, whence is derived the 
Latin name of pergamenum 

Beside the white and yellow parchments, the ancients em- 
ployed purple, blue, or violet pare liment. ‘These latter were 
designed to receive characters of gold and_ silver ; several ot 

em have been preserved at the Royal Library. 

The most ancient manuscripts that we know are written on 
parchment ; the laws wriiten on this material date only 
from the end of the seventh century ; they att ained sometimes 
enormous dimensions. ‘Thus the se hedule of enquiry against 


* This custom of writing on garments was perhaps common to 

the middle aves: we have read of an Abbe recommending to his 

monks, when they discovered a work of Saint Anastasius to transcribe 
it on their habits if paper failed. 

Calf-skin, asits name lndic ates, is manufactured of the skin of 

1 he ancients do not appear to have distinguished it from parchment. 


{ he cal f. 
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the Templars, which are preserved in the archives of the king- 
dom of France, were about twenty-three metres in length. 

Parchment became very rare towards the periods which 
preceded and followed the invasions of the Barbarians. ‘This 
scarcity was caused by their carrying away during the various 
quarrels the original writings . this destructive custom by which 
we have lost so many scientific and literary treasures, originated 
with the Romans, and continued until the invention of paper 
constructed from rags. ‘The manuscripts which had received 
two writings were called padempsestes. 

We are indebted to short hand for the revival of several 
original writings ; by this means have the fragments of Livy 
been preserved, the treatise of Cicero on the Republic, the 
Institutes of Gaius, &c. The parchment which united whiteness 
to fineness may be regarded as anterior to the twelfth century. 

According to Pliny, the leaves of trees were the first 
substance on which characters were traced. Volumes 
have been formed out of the leaves of the palm and the mallow. 
lt was on the leaves of the olive (pefada) that the Syracusans 
wrote their opinions.* 

The natives of Persia, of India and of Oceana, write still on 
leaves of trees. Amongst the Maldives the leaf of the ma- 
karekau is used, which is a yard in length, and about half a 
yard in width. ‘The Royal Library is possessed of several ma- 
nuscripts on the leaves of trees, some of which are varnished 
and gilt. 

Up to about the close of the sixth century, the internal and 
external bark of various trees were used, books even were 
made of them. 

The most ancient written memorials which we possess at the 
present day have been written on wood. An inscription en- 
graven on a plank of sycamore taken from the coffin of My- 
cerinus, king of Egypt, found in 1837, in the third pyramid of 
Memphis, and which is actually in Nngland, dates, according 
to English authority, as far back as five thousand nine hun- 
dred years, 

* Whence oric (pete iad og beatae ee gt a 


r inated the word pelalism, which amongst them had 
© same s 


ighification as ostracism among the Athenians, 


+ Sa; Z . , oe ee ; ’ 

m ‘aint Jerome, Cassidore, and Isodore of Seville, maintain that 

ue@ Slory tT w . : ° . © . " 
ignifcation of the Latin word Hiber had its origin from this cus- 


which dates from a remote period. 


tom, 
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Before the invention of their paper, which dates close to tw, 
thousand years, the Chinese wrote on planks of wood and oy 
tablets of bamboo, some of which are preserved to the present 
day by the Chinese themselves as precious souvenirs of antiquity, 

‘We find also in Greece and in Italy the custom of en. 
graving monuments of importance on planks of wood. Towards 
the middle of the first century of our era there was still ip 
existence at Athens, in the Prytaneam some ruins of the tables 
of wood (azones) on which four hundred years before Solon 
had written his laws. ‘These tables, united in the shape of 
quadrangular prisms, and crossed by an axle, were at first set 
up perpendicularly in the citadel, where turning with the 
slightest effort on themselves, they presented successively the 
entire code of laws to the eyes ot the spectators. Those of 
Draco were undoubtedly also carved on wood, which gave rise 
long after tv a comic poet quoted by Plutarch saying: “| 
aver that the laws of Solon and Draco have been used by th: 
people in cooking their food.” j 

At Rome, before the use of columns and tables of bronze, 
the laws were graven on planks of oak which were exposed in 
the forum. ‘The annals of the Pontitls, where they wrote 
day by day the principal events of the year, were probably 
written in black ink on a plank of wood whitened with white 
lead, and which they called A/dum. 

This plank was exposed before the Pontifl’s house, and very 
severe penalties were enacted against those who dared to earry 
it away, or change it by erasing or altering the text. Th 
annals of the Pontiffs ceased towards the year 633 of Rome, 
(120 vears before Christ) but the use of the album was pre- 
served Jong after, since we find in the Code ‘Theodosius laws 
published on a table plastered with white lead. Wood was still 
employed for private uses ; a passage of the Digest proves that 
the ‘Testaments were sometimes written on tablets of wood.* 

We find in the mummy cases linen covered with writing, 
and the Egyptian museum in the Louvre contains several n- 
tuals on linen cloths. It appears that this substance had been 
at first reserved for memorials bearing a religious character. 
[t was, relates Livy, by means of an old ritual written on linen 
that the Samnites regulated the order and ceremony of tie 
solemn sacrifice by which they preluded the war against the 


oo _— 


* H. Geraud, Essai sur les Livres dans U' Antiquite, 1840, in oct 
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Romans. The Sybilline oracles were also written in books ot 
the same material. We know that much later linen was ew- 
loyed in circumstances altogether different. Lt was on linen 
that the Emperor Aurelius had an exact journal written of all 
his actions, on which were traced the registered plans deposited 
in the imperial archives. We know that . several laws 
were published on it under the first Christian Empe- 
rors, and that Apollomus made use of the same ma- 
terial in the fifth century on which to write his lighter poetry. 

‘These linen or canvass books were designated carbasina vo- 
lumnia in a passage of Martianus Capella written in the fourth 
or fifth century. 

It may be seen by a letter from Symmachus that they wrote 
also on silken stuffs, and that this custom had its origin in 
Persia. In the seventeenth century, as we are informed on the 
authority of the well known verses of Boileau,* they had some 
copies of the ‘Theses maintained in the universities written on 
satin; they were designed to be given at an entertainment. 

The papyrus} is a species of reed the stalk of which is in 
height about a yard and half quarter, and is covered by an 
outward husk of a filmy substance by means of which they fa- 
bricated various kinds of paper. 

The first quality was Aieratic or sacred, because it was re- 
served for writing holy books : after a time, however, adultion 
induced them to change the name of the first class paper 
into dugustus or royal ; the same motive prompted them tocall 
the second quality /ivtan—derived from Livia the name of the 
wile of the Emperor Augustus ; thus the denomination hieratic 
was thenceforward applied only to the third class paper. Ano- 
ther species of paper was known under the name of Azmpéi- 
theatric, in consequence of having been manufactured at Alex- 
audria in the district around the Amphitheatre; but this paper 





* Peindrai je son jupon bigarré de latin, 

Qu’ ensemble composaient trois théses de satin, 

Present qu’en un proces sur certain privilége 

Firent a son mari les régents d'un collége, 

Kit qui sur cette jupe a maint rieur encor, 

Derricre elle faisait lire argumentabor. 

+ This plant, named Biares by the Greeks, was got from the time of 
Pliny in the marshes of Egypt, in Syria, and in the suburbs of Baby- 
At the present day it grows naturally in Sicily. 
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was susceptib le of great improvement.  Fannius, a Roman 
grammarian, succeeded in effecting this improvement by ex. 
tending its size, and polishing its surface. ‘The paper thus re. 
modeled took the name of the Mannin paper, and rivalled the 
paper Augustus; those who would notadmit of the improvement 
still preserved the naine Amphitheatric, and it remained in the 
fourth rank. The papyrus which grew in the environs of Sais 
in great quantity, but in inferior quality, served to make paper 
of the fifth qui ality which was called sattie. In the sixth rank 
came the paper teneotic, thus named from a district of Alexan 
dria where they manufac stared it; the quality of this paper was 
so inferior that it was sold by we ight. In the last rank was 
placed the paper ev poretic, OF Wrapping paper. ‘This could 
not be used in writing, and served only to > make pack cloth or 
envelopes for the other species of paper.™ 

The Emperor Claudius had a species of paper manufactured 
to which he gave his name, and which bore away the first rank 
from the paper dugustus. They succeeded in giving to the 
paper of the papyrus considerable dimensions, for we have te- 
cords of about two yardsand a quarter in le neth. That which we 
call, at the present day, a quire of papyrus contained 20 sheets 
at the time of Pliny, and only ten in the fourth century 

We can assign no date to the invention of papyrus, the 
origin Ol which IS due | ae) thy 1e OF ey pt: ins, Aceording to a letter 
addressed by © hamp lion to the Duke of Blacas, the learned 
traveller I) ad dl scovere 7 Some deed as on papyrus, bearing their 
date on them, and which went back to the remote period of 
seventeen hundred years before the Christian era. 

We are ignorant at what precise period papyrus was intro- 
duced into Greece or It; ily, but we know positively that at 
Rome it was made to Une ergo a new preparation > and lt 18 
owing to that preparation that we are indebted for the greater 
portion of the manuscripts found at Herculaneum. It 1s, how- 
ever, a fact that out of two thousand two hundred and seventy 
pages found in 1825, forty only belonged to the Latin lan- 
ruage, the others were in Greek 

Egypt appears to have preserved at all times the monopols 
of the commerce ot papyrus, the principal manutactories ol 
which were at Alexandna. Thus when the harvest of this 


*See Essaisur Les Livres inte Pr, Inéiquite, p. 25-26, 
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ant failed one year, the scarcity of paper was felt all over 
urope. Pliny relates that they had sO considerable a failure 
under Tiberius, that it caused an insurrection at Rome, and 
that the senate were obliged to have recourse to similar mea- 
cures as those which had been taken during periods of famine. 
They named two commissaries who distributed to each citizen 
4 supply of paper according to his wants. 

From the fourth century, papyrus became less general. The 
conquest of Egypt by the Arabs, and the little commerce that 
existed between the Kast and Europe, rendered it more rare. 
Its manufacture ceased altogether before the twelfth century, 
when the use of paper made with cotton, known, it is supposed, 
through the eastern nations, was spread into the west. ‘The most 
ancient charters on this paper date from the commencement of 
the twelith c:utury. 

It was about the same period that tley commenced to em- 
ploy generally paper made from rags. ‘The authors of 7 Art 
de Verifier les Dates, cite an edict of Hugues LL., Count of 
Chalon-sur-Sadne ; it is a charter in rag paper bearing the date 
of 1075. The same paper is mentioned in a treatise of Pierre 
le Vénérable, composed in 1122. In 1189, Raymond Guil- 
luame, Bishop of Lodéve, granted an annual quit-rent, empow- 
ering the construction of several paper mills on the Hérault. 
The most ancient record on rag paper still existing is a letter 
lrom Joinville to Louis le Hutin. 

We must not omit the mention of tablets, which were formed 
of several leaves of parchment, or thin shavings of wood, ivory or 
prepared of metal toreceive writing ; some were even covered with 
Wax, on which they wrote with a bodkin or stylus. The usage of 
these dates to avery remote period of antiquity. The following 
wordsare placed in the mouth of God, in the fourth book of Kings, 
¢ 21,v. 13:—* 1 will efface Jerusalem, as tables are wont to be 
laced, and I will erase and turn it, and draw the pencil often 
OVer the face thereof.” 

Herodotus and Demosthenes mention also the use of tablets 
to Which frequent allusion is made in the Latin poets. At 
Rome ley served as a medium of correspondence between the 
Miaditants of the city and the suburbs, whilst the papyrus 
"as reserved for letters forwarded to a more distant locality. 
hey frequently replied to notes on the same tablets upon 
which the note had been written. 
tlie most precious wood used for tablets was that of Citrus, 
“species of cypress from Northern Africa. 
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The Romans sent tablets as gifts durng the Saturnalia. 
the same manner as we of the present day give perry Fin 
souvenirs, and other matters. 

The Diptychs were tablets with two leaves. At Rome. 
the consuls, and other magistrates, when entering on the 
duties of thels office, sent to their friends amongst other pre- 
sents, diptychs usually in ivory, artistically wrought and en- 
riched with ornaments in gold. This custom became so ox. 
pensive in consequence of the gorgeousness which they dis. 
played, that we find in the Code Theodosian, a law, by which 
none but consuls were empowered to give presents of diptyel 13 
in gold or ivory as gifts. But this prohibition, hke so many 
others, was ope nly violated, and the son of Symmach, being 
named Questor, offered to the K:mperor himself a diptyeh 
covered with gold, and to his friends diptyehs in Ivory, and 
vifts of silver.* 

Tablets of wax served in the ancient as well asin the middle 
ies for writing rough copies of deeds, or histories of travels 
Ww whic h were afterwards transcribed neatly either on papyrus or 
parchment. Such were the tablets of wax belonging to Philip 
le Bel, preserved in the Royal Library. They were in use 
up to the last century, as has been proved in a memoir of the 
Abbé Lebeuf, placed in the collection of the Academy of In- 
scriptions. ‘Thus, in the church of Rouen, until 1722, the 
tablets of the choir, on which they marked the names of th 
ecclesiastics who did duty and served in the choir during the 
week were In wax, written with an tron bodkin. 

Black ink, amongst the Ancients, was composed of lamp- 
black, gum and water, to which they added a little vinegar, in 
order to renderit indelible. Pliny asserts that they steeped 
wormwood in it to preserve the books from mice. 

This ink was emploved up to the twelfth century, at whi ich 
pe — was invented that which we have in use at the present 
ds uy. 

The Ancients, besides the red, blue, green, and yellow inks, 
had also an ‘seat ink mestbound by Pliny, made from the 
cuttle fish which differs little from the ink of ( ‘hina. 
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There are se oanal of shone diptychs in existence at present. 
Moot aucon has engraven some of them in the supplement to his 
grreat work, 

t This latter is a composition of wormwood, iron, gall nut, and gum 
and water. 
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Amongst the red inks, that which they called the minium* 
and which, according to M. Brongmiart, was nothing more than 
red lead, or cinabar, was the most esteemed. But that ex- 
tracted from the murex was reserved exclusively for the Km- 
perors who interdicted the use of it, or even its manufacture 
for private persons under the penalty of death, — 

The guardians of the Emperors affixed their signatures in 
green ink ; there 1s still at Orleans a charter of Philip the 
First written in ink of this colour. 

The Ancients were acquainted with the use of gold and 
silver ink. During the latter period of the Roman Empire, 
the writers in gold, the chrysagraphes, formed a particular class. 
The Royal Library possesses several Greek Gospels, and the 
book of the /Zeures, by Charles the Bald, are written altogether 
in gold. There are in Germany, Italy, and in England several 
diplomas similarly written; gold ink was principally used from 
the eighth to the tenth century. ‘There are but few manu- 
scripts existing written in silver. The most remarkable are 
the Gospels of Ulphilas preserved at Upsal, and the Psalter 
of Saint Germain, bishop of Paris, in the Royal Library. 

The implements employed in writing were the stylus in 
metal or in bone,+ of which there are several specimens to be 
seen at the different museums in Kurope ; the pencil,t the 
reed, which is cut like our pens, and which the Hasterns use 
at the present day ; and finally the pen, which is several times 
mentioned by au anonymous writer of the fifth century. Me- 
talc pens were very probably known in ancient times, for, 
according to Montfaucon, the Patriarchs of Constantinople 
employed, in aflixing their signatures, pens made of a silver 
reed. We may perceive in Montfaucon’s Antiquities, and in 
the collection of paintings found at Herculancum, that the 
ink, the writing, the desk, the penknife, the scraper, the sharp- 
ening stone, and the sand box, were knownat a very remote 
period. By means of a rule and compass they traced lines 
to enclose the writing ; black lead pencils were used for thus 
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*The minium is known to day as the oxyde of lead. 

e styluses in iron were, it appears, proscribed at Rome by an 

They were, in fact,a dangerous weapon, and we find in 

vated unt examples of murders having been committed by 
em OS instrument. 

Bs his instrument was in use also amongst the Egyptians, and is 
ployed at the present day by the Chinese. 
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purpose, but up to the thirteenth century these lines were 
traced with the point of the stylus. 

The Ancients do not appear to have been in the habit of 
using a table in writing ; they wrote on their knees or on their 
left hand. This latter method is still in use in the Bast. 

TRANSCRIBERS AND ManuscripTts.—Amongst the He. 
brews this study was confined to the use of holy books; the 
profession of a transcriber appears to have been confounded 
with that of a commentator. The title of copyist was an 
honorary one, and indicated the hterati, who interpreted the 
Scriptures ; we are even led to suppose, according to a quote 
ation from the translation of the Septuagint, that they had a 
particular residence assigned them. Among the Romans the 
duty of transcribing manuscripts was principally reserved for 
the slaves, and such of them as were employed as copyists 
attained great importance. ‘This was a luxury which of course 
could only be enjoyed by the wealthy, who were desirous 
through these means to parade their erudition. Seneca, in his 
27th Epistle, mentions a certain Calvisius Sabinus, who having 
purchased eleven slaves, made each of them learn a Greek 
poem. ‘They cost him 100,000 sesterces, a sum by which he 
jestingly said he had acquired eleven libraries. 

Thanks to the increased value of these servi Zitterati the 
instruction of slaves from their infancy was considered a lucra- 
tive speculation. ‘“ Pomponius Atticus,” according to 
Cornelius Nepos, “had several slaves instructed, who were 
qualified to act as readers, and many of them transcribers. 
He had not even a footman who could not read or copy if 
required.” 

‘The destiny of educated slaves was much more agreeable 
than that of the others; they were well cared, and even 
cherished as objects of priceless value. When they succeeded 
in gaining their master’s affections they were enfranchised ; 
this only attached them more warmly to their persons. The 
correspondences of Cicero and Pliny the Younger furnish us 
with proofs of the extreme care bestowed on those servitors 
whose talents rendered them so valuable in their masters’ eyes; 
when atllicted with illness change of residence, travel, nothing 
was spared to restore them to health. Pliny sent successively 
to Egypt and to Firuli one of his enfranchised slaves who had 
been attacked with several relapses of disease of the cbest. 
Besides the educated slaves, there were also copyists by 
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fession, and at Rome this occupation was principally exer- 
cised by the enfrancised and by strangers.* . The celebrated 
Edict of Dioclesian on the Jfaximum, an edict of which an 
inscription from Stratonice has preserved to us some fragments 
containing the prices paid the copyists; but unfortunately 
the stone is mutilated at the part where the price of the parch- 
ment and the salary of the writer were inscribed, and all we 
ean glean from it is, that the salary was rated by every hundred 
lines. 

There were also female transcribers, as proved by a Latin 
inscription published by Gruter. In 231, when Ongen 
undertook the revision of the Old Testament, Saint Ambrose 
sent to him some deacons and virgins instructed in caligraphy, 
At the end of the fifth century Saint Césaire having founded 
at Arles a convent for women, they were appointed to occupy 
themselves in copying the books during their hours of occupa- 
tion. During a long time, and even up to a late period, the 
profession of bookseller was not distinct from that of copyist ; 
the latter we find naturally selling the manuscripts, retaining 
counterpart copies, The word Jidrarian was derived from 
the term didrarii, a name given by the Latins to their 
transcribers. 

The Latin writers of the latter ages gave the title of anti- 
quaru to the copyists who transcribed ancient works. This 
occupation rendered preliminary study indispensable, particu- 
larly when engaged in decyphering very ancient writings, 

In the middle ages the term clerk (clericus) also designated 
copyists, monks and ecclesiastics having been, during a long 
period, the only persons privileged to transcribe manuscripts. 

The Romans had workshops where several copyists wrote 
from the dictation of a reader. Several copies of a work could 
be thus easily obtained. In the middle ages this was not the 
i a3 1n consequence of the scarcity of books it was consi- 
ered of more importance to have a single copy of various 
_ than several copies of one. Besides, the monks could 
y age a certain number of hours to the transcription 
W >.8 8, and not being stimulated, as the laics were, by love 

gain, did not consequently proceed so quickly. 
ae hall iu which the monks copied bore the name of 
. oriplorium. It was consecrated by the following benediction, 





* The greater numb ° 
preserved are cat er of the names of copyists that have been 
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as related in the Glossary of Ducange :—“ Benedicere digneris, 
Domine, hoc scriptorium famulorum tuorum, et omnes habi- 
tantes in eo, ut quidquid divinarum Scripturarum ab eis lectum 
vel scriptum fuert, sensu capiant, opere perficiant ; per 
Dominum, &c.” 

The transcribers were obliged to work in silence, and, in 
order that they might not be disturbed, the Abbé, Prior, under 
Prior, and Librarian, had alone the privilege of entering the 
hall. It was the librarian who had the charge of pointing out 
to them what they were to transcribe, and furnishing them 
with all requisites for their purpose. They were strictly pro. 
hibited from copying anything but what was pointed out to 
them. Alcuin had the following inscription placed in the 
Seriptorium of the transcribers under his direction :— 

Hic sedeant sacre scribentes flamina legis, 
Nec non sanctorum dicta sacrata patrum. 

Hic interserere caveant sua frivola verbis, 
Frivola nec propter erret et ipsa manus ; 

Correctosque sibi queerant studiose libellos, 
Tramite quo recto penna volantis eat. 

Est decus egregium sacrorum scribere libros, 
Nec mercede sua scriptor et ipse caret. 

Cassiodorus, in the Seriptorium of his Monastery at Viviers, 
had placed a sun-dial, a water-clock, and some lamps which 
were self-supporting ; by some mechanical process, they fed 
themselves with oil, which emitted a bright and effulgent 
light. 

The transcription of books, especially those that related to 
religion, was regarded in the middle ages as a most merito- 
rious work. “The books which we are now copying,” said 
the statutes of Gui II, Prior of Chartreuse, “ought to inspire 
us to become preachers of the truth. We hope that God will 
reward us for all those whom the reading of these books will 
lead from error, or any which they may help to strengthen im 
the truths of Catholicity.” 

_There is a very curious passage on copyists in Ordenic 
Vital; he writes :— 

‘“Theoderic, Abbe d’Ouche, wrote well and has left, to the 
young religious, noble monuments of his talent. — The 
book of the Collects, the Gradual, and the Antiphon, 
were written by his own hand in the Convent. His nephew, 
Radulphe, copied the Keclesiasticus as well as the Missal, 10 
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which they chanted the daily Mass at the convent. His com- 
panion, Hugues, made a copy of the Exposition on Kzechiel, 
of the Decalogue, and of the first part of the books of 
Wisdom.” 
We are indebted to the Priest Roger for a copy of the third 
rt of the book of Wisdom, of the Paralipomenon and the 
ks of Solomon. This was the school from which was fur- 
nished some of the choicest transcribers,* such as Bérenger, 
who became afterward Archbishop of Venosa, Goscelin, and 
Radalphe, Bernard, Turquetil, Richard, and several others who 
filled the library of Saint Evroul with treatises of Jerome and 
Augustine, Ambrose and Isidore, Kusebius and of various 
doctors; their example incited the younger men to follow in 
the good work. ‘heoderic, that man of God, whilst giving 
them instructions warned them above all things to avoid sloth 
of the mind, which was calculated to destroy body as well as 
soul. He was accustomed to speak to them in these terms:— 
“A certain brother dwelt in a monastery; he was guilty of 
many infractions of the monastic rules; but he was a writer, 
he applied himself to the Scriptures, and copied voluntarily a 
large volume of the Holy Book. After his death his soul was 
conducted to undergo an examination before the tribunal of a 
wise and equitable judge. Whilst the evil spirits brought 
forward the strongest proofs of his guilt, and exposed his 
manifold crimes, the good angels on the other side, presented 
the book which the brother had copied in the house of God, 
and counted letter by letter the enormous volume, offering 
itn expiation of his sins. They succeeded finally by a single 
letter, and all the efforts of the demons were unavailing to 
oppose another sin. ‘Thus was the Divine clemency propi- 
tated, the brother was pardoned, his soul was permitted to 
a oes body, and sufficient time granted him to amend 
ife. 
In the generality of convents, the rule prescribed the trans- 
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Hh French caligraphers rarely put their names to their works, 
ad ar ibere of the celebrated Coder Evangeliorum, which was 
me = yat Saint Denis, were two religious of the ninth century 
bibl wig Sringar and Luithard; and the caligrapher of the Codex 
“2 ich was presented to Charlemagne, during his sojourn at 
Via, was called Ingobert. 


aie de Normandie, book iii. Guizot’s collection, vol. xxvi. 
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cription of books, though this was not always observed 
strictly. There were some monasteries to which candidates were 
not even admitted without presenting to the library some 
beautifully transcribed copies of works either sacred or profane, 
The pasting of manuscripts, that is to say, the uniting of 
the leaves of which the volume was composed, was, according 
to Photius, invented by a certain Phillatius, to whom the 
Athenians in gratitade erected a statue. Among the Romans, 
this operation was chiefly practised by the apprentice copyists, 
or by the enfranchised slaves ; it was, however, a recognised 
profession, and bore the title of gludinatores, as has been dis. 
covered in some inscriptions on the tombs, such as those 
found at Naples, and referred to by Annius Stichius, paste- 
board-maker to the Emperor Tiberius. Among the Romans 
the copying slaves were at the same time bookbinders and 
pasteboard-makers ; their labor, however, was shared by the 
religious, at least in some of the convents. ‘ Whilst one,” 
wrote ‘l'rithemeus, Abbot of Spanheim in the fifteenth century, 
“corrected the book which another wrote, a third made the 
ornaments in red ink with which the punctuation was beauti- 
fied, another arranged the pictures, whilst some were employed 
in pasting the leaves, and binding the books with covers of 
wood ; thus, each had his separate part to perform.” 
Ornamentation and colouring in manuscripts scarcely ex- 
isted before the sixth century, though the Benedictines, with 
some shew of reason, * trace its custom to a much earlier 
date. ‘The ornamented letters employed for the titles of 
works and the initials of chapters assumed the most singular 
and varied forms. ‘They sometimes represented grotesque 
men with monstrous deformities, on other occasions animals, 
plants and fruits. ‘They frequently took up an entire page, 
but this work was in general confined to other hands than 
the copyist. . 
Manuscripts of works sacred or profane were overladen in 
almost every page with gothic ornaments, vignettes, coats of 
arins, colored designs, and initials in gold. ‘The margins were 
filled with paintings, which led to the remark that the writers 
had become artists, Aodie scriptores non sunt seriptores, 
pictores. The tracers or painters of these marginal designs were 
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* It is alluded to in the following verse of Tibullus:— 
Indicet ut nomen fittera picta tuum, 
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called daduinare. ‘This extravagance, carried to much greater 
extent in Italy than elsewhere, was soon extended into France; 
of this we have a striking evidence in the two manuscripts of 
Saint Graal, one of which exhibits one hundred and twenty- 
five golden miniatures, and the other a hundred and twenty- 
seven, beside capitals emblazoned with the arms with which 
both were replete. Such also were the four Gospels in letters 
of gold, which were completed in less than a year, from 1213 
to 1214, at the Abbey of Haut-Villers, under the Abbé Pierre 
Guy; the copy of the Bible, executed towards 1239 at the 
Abbey du Pare, and which has been employed since by the 
Holy Fathers in the Council of Trent; finally the Passion- 
naire, or compilation of a hundred and thirty lives of the saints, 
written at Haut-Villers, in 1282, under the Abbé Thomas 
de Moremont. Some objections having been raised against 
this magnificence, the Dominicans prohibited the copyists of 
their order from ornamenting books with gilding, and enjoined 
them to apply themselves for the future in forming more 
readable characters. 

These ornaments had raised the books to an almost fabulous 
price, of which it would be difficult for us, considering the 
variations of the monetary system, to form a correct idea. We 
think, however, that every miniature of the manuscripts of Saint 
Graal cost two florins, and that eighty livres were paid for a 
copy of the Bible, and two hundred florins for an ornamented 
Missal. In general, we might say that the average price of a 
volume in folio at that time, was equivalent to any valuable 
work of the present day for which we would be content to pay 
sixteen or twenty pounds.* 

We shall give now a few extracts from an account of the 
expenses incurred in the house of Philippe le Hardi, Duke of 
Burgundy. They will serve to authenticate what we have 
stated relative to the prices paid for illuminating :— 

_ 1873. (Amiot Arnaut) Belin, illuminator at Dijon, wrote and 
illuminated the seven Penitential Psalms for the Duchesse for 


which he was paid 3 franes (about 28 francs 45 cent.) 


; 1377. The Duke paid to Master Robert, maker of dials at 
aa the sum of 4 francs (about 36 francs 45 cent.) for an 

manack which he had made for him for this year commencing 
the first of January. 
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Histoire Littraire de la France, tome xvi, p. 39. 
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1382. The Duke paid to Heariot Garnier Breton 72 francs 
(511 francs 30 cent.) for a book called the Chroniques des pois 
de France 

Long after the invention of printing, wealthy people had 
manuscripts magnificently ornamented with miniatures ex. 
ecuted at great cost. 

Thus, before departing for Rome the Duke de Guise ordered 
a prayer book from Louis Duguernier, in which he represented 
the greatest beauties of the court under the form of so many 
saints. Bussy made a calendar, the portraits in which were, it 
is said, executed by Petitot. 

The Dialague de ? Amour et de l Amitié, by Perrault, was so 
pleasing to Fouquet, that he had it transcribed on vellum and 
ornamented with gilding and pictures. The Imperial library 
at Vienna possesses a celebrated manuscript executed in 1647 
by Frederick Brentel, a distinguished painter, for William 
Marquis of Baden. It belonged for some time to the Prince de 
Conti, who had purchased it for 6,000 francs from a canon of 
Strasbourg. ‘This manuscript is divided into two parts, the 
entire comprises about 470 pages. ‘The first part is entitled, 
Oficium B. Maria Virginis Pui V. Pont. Max. jussu editum ; 
and the second ; Orationes selecta@ et officia quedam particularia 
ad usum Guillelmi Marchionis Badensis, varus, authore 
Friderico Brentel, ornata picturis anno MDCXLVII. This 
magnificent manuscript, beside forty reductions of the most 
beautiful pictures of Albert Durer, of Jordaens, Rubens, 
Vandyck, Breughel, Wouvermans, Teniers and others, hada 
frontispiece representing a celestial concert, a calendar, each 
month of which was enriched with a portrait, and the work was 
finished with a portrait of the painter. 

One of the most ingenious modern caligraphers, and cer- 
tainly the most skilful of all the French caligraphers, Nicholas 
Jarry, was born at Paris about 1620 and died before 1674. 
He received from Louis XIV., the patent of writer and 
music copier to the King. His works which are very rare, 
bring an exorbitant price, as may be judged by the following 
details. ‘The work which is considered the first of Jarry sis 
a Preparatio ad Missam, 1638, in octavo, on vellum, and orne- 
mented with initial letters in gold and colors, There were 250 
francs paid for itat asale. La Guirlande de Julie, 1641, 10 
folio of thirty sheets. This magnificent work 1s the most 
celebrated of all Jarry’s. It was written for the Duke de 
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Montausier, who presented it to Julia de Rambouillet, some 
years before they were married. — . 

" The frontispiece of the volume is encircled with a garland 
which has given the name to the work; on each leaf is one of 
the flowers which makes part of the garland, and was painted by 
the famous Robert. Over each flower isa madrigal transcribed 
by Jarry with admirable perfection.* 

On the death of the duke, who survived his wife, this book 

to the Duchess de Crussol d’Uzés, then to the heirs of 
this lady. At the sale of the Duke de La Valliére’s library, 
it was purchased by an Englishman at the enormous price of 
14,510 livres. It has been since re-purchased by the daughter 
of the Duke de La Valliére. 

A copy of this manuscript made by the author himself in 
1641, but without pictures, has been bringing successively 406 
franes, 622f., and 250f. 

The text was published by Didot in 1784, and in 1818. 

Missale solemne 1641, in folio, written in red and black 
and on two columns, with singing notes. Each page is en- 
circled with a band of gold and ornamented with initial letters 
in goldand in colors. This missal was sold in 1813 for 601 
francs, | 

Adoration & Jésus naissant, escrite et présentée a la reyne, 
1648, in duo decimo, on vellum and magnificently executed. 
Was sold for 750 francs. 

Heures de notre dame escrites & la main, 1647, in folio, on 
vellum, with seven miniatures. It has been sold successively 
for 515 franes, 1,601f. and for 78 livres. 

Preces Christiane, 1652, in duodecimo, on vellum with 
frontispiece and vignettes. Brought 1,210f. 
~ Office de la Bienheureuse vierge Marie, 1656, in duode- 
cuno on vellum with miniatures by Petitot. This book had 
been, as is alleged, executed for Anne of Austria, and after 
her death given to the Duke of Burgundy by Madame de Main- 





* All these madrigals were in general very bad; we know at the 
Moyer time but very few of them ; we give one that was written, at 
eet of a violet, by Desmarets de Saint Sorlin: 


* Modeste en ma couleur, modeste en mon séjour, 
Franche d'ambition, je me cache sous lherbe ; 
Mais si sur votre front je puis me voir un jour, 
Lia plus humble des fleurs sera la plus superbe. 
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tenon; it belonged afterwards to the prince de Conti, aud Was 
sold at a much later period for 110 livres. 

Adonis, a poem by La Fontaine, dedicated to Fouquet, 1658 
in quarto. This magnificent manuscript which was considered 
one of the most precious morceaux known of its kind, after 
having been fora time in the study of Prince Michael Galitzip 
at Moscow, was sent back to Paris with this nobleman’s library. 
and sold in 1825 for 2,900f. : 

The high prices which Jarry’s works brought encouraged 
forgers of writing to affix his name to the caligraphic produe- 
tions of his pupils, and even of rivals; but we do not know 
who M. Brunet desires to pomt out in the following sentence 
jlaced at the end of the article which he devotes to Jarry: 
“Why should we have to tell of a man whose pen, cunning 
in the imitation of all kinds of writing, has not feared to lend 
himself to this species of fraud by inseribing not long since 
the name of Jarry on several small prayer books which were 
anonymous.” 

Some manuscripts became celebrated though possessing no 
other merit than that of difficulty to decypher. Such was the 
Liber Passionis D.N.J.C., cum figuris et characteribus ea 
nulla materia compositis. The leaves of this book were of 
parchment, on which were inscribed all the strokes of the letters 
used for writing or printing on paper, so that if you placed 
between the leaves some black paper, you could read the 
words distinctly on the opposite side in clear daylight. 

This extraordinary book might be seen in 1640 in Prince de 
Lingen’s library, and they maintain that the Emperor Rho- 
dolphe offered a considerable sum for it. 

We shall offer a few more observations on the manuscripts 
of the middle ages. 

Inthe ninth century, Loup de Ferriéres wrote to Eginhard: 
“T will go see you to return your books and learn from you 
which of them I most require to study. I would have sent 
you Aulus Gellius, had not the Abbé kept it, complaining that 
he had not had time to copy it, but he has promised me to 
write you explaining that he is the cause of the books being 
detained.” Ina letter addressed to another, we find the fol- 
lowing passage: ‘I send you before I have read it, the ma 
nuscripts of the annotations of Saint Jerome on the Fathers, 
feeling satisfied that your watchful diligence will induce you {0 


read, copy, and return them promptly.” 
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The correspondence of the same writer proves how difficult 
it was to procure works sacred or profane. Thus, having re- 
quested from a German Abbé the Treatise on Jeremiah by 
Saint Jerome, and being unable to procure it, he addressed 
himself to Pope Benedict II1, and after recommending two 
monks who had undertaken a pilgrimage to Rome, he added : 

“We also request from you Cicero’s De Oratore and the 
twelve books of the Institutes of Quintilian, which are com- 
prised in a single volume of moderate size. We have several 
portions of those authors, but are anxious to possess them 
in their entirety. Finally, we solicit the Commentary of Dona- 
tuson Terence. If in your liberality you would accord us this 
favor, all these works will, with the assistance of God, be 
promptly returned to you.” 

At this period, in consequence of the value of manuscripts, 
forwarding books wasa hazardous undertaking and frequently 
insecure. Loup de Ferriéres is excusing himself to Hincma 
for not having sent him a work of Bede: ‘*The book was so 
voluminous,” said he, “that it could neither be concealed in 
the bosom nor in the wallet, and when both those modes ofcon- 
veyance were impossible, it would be exposed to the fatal mis- 
chance of being seized by a gang of miscreants whose cupidity 
would be tempted by the beauty of the manuscript, and thus it 
would be lost both to you and me.” 

We may conceive in effect, according to the following fact 
related by Mabillon in his Analecta, that the value of manu- 
scripts held forth a strong temptation to the cupidity of rob- 
bers: Grecie, Countess of Anjou, in the eleventh century, pur- 
chased a collection of the Homilies of Haimon of Halberstadt 
fortwo hundred sheep, a hogshead of cheese, another of rye, a 
third of millet, and a certain number of marten sable skins. 

lhe possessors of manuscripts, in order to defend their trea- 
sures, had recource to means, the efficacy of which was rather 
doutbful. The ddewandrian Codex (the Old and New Testament) 
manuscript of the fourth century preserved in the British 
Museum bore this inscription :* 

_“This book is dedicated to the patriarchal chamber of the 
city of Alexandria. Whoever removes it hence will be ex- 
communicated, and turned out of the pale of the Church, 
Athanasius the humble.” 


> rica 
+ tet 


* See Intsu QuaRTERLY Review, Vol. V. No., 17 pe 146. 
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In the eleventh century Robert, Archbishop of Oanterbury 
gave to the monastery of this City a Ritual (Sacramentary Yat 
the end of which might be read: “If any one steals this 
book either by force, fraud, or through any other means, this 
crime will cause the perdition of his soul, his name shall be 
erased from the books of life, never more to be written 
amongst those of the just.” In a manuscript of 1072, which 
may be seen at Monte-Cassino, a notice terminates thus ; “ If 
any one attempts to take this book, no matter under what pre- 
text he does so, he shall at the day of judgment be amongst 
those condemned to eternal fire.” In fine, we discover the follow- 
ing phrase in a manuscript written about 1250 and containing the 
Proverbs, Ecclesiasticus, the Canticles, and Wisdom: ‘ This 
book belongs to the monastery of Rochester: if any one 
takcs it away or conceals it, he will be anathematised, 
Amen.”’ 

In another part we perceive that the prior and the monks 
of the same convent proclaimed every year the ban of excom- 
munication against any one who should embezzle a copy of 
Aristotle’s Natural Philosophy, or even alter the title. 

At the present day in colleges students have preserved the 
habit of placing in their books burlesque maledictions against 
any one stealing them, or not returning them when taken. 

Dedicating the manuscripts to God, to the Churches or the 
Convents as votive offerings for the comfort of their souls, 
pro remedio anime sua, was looked on as a most meritorious 
work, Mabillon has found prefixed to a manuscript collection 
of general councils and rescripts of the Popes, an inscription 
which shewed that this book had been offered on the altar of 
Notre-Dame-du-Puy, by Adalard who was Bishop in 919. 
Saint Maieul, Abbé of Cluny, having copied Saint Ambrose s 
commentary on Saint Luke and that of Raban Maur on Jere- 
mias, made an offering of them to his monastery, and placed 
them on the altar dedicated to Saint Peter. ‘There are several 
examples of this custom. From the earliest ages of the 
Church this dearth of books had given rise to a very laudable 
practice. They suspended in certain parts of the church the 
Holy Scriptures and some books of prayer, that the faithful 
might be enabled to consult them. ‘This practice dated as 
far back as the fifth century, as may be seen by whiat is re- 
lated of the Abbé Gélase, who lived about the year 400 :— 

‘‘ He had a book written on parchment, containing the Old 
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and New Testament, and which was worth 18 golden sous. 
He placed it in the chureh in order that all the brothers 
could read it. A strange monk stole it, and the holy old 
man was unable to follow him, though he perceived the theft. 
The other went into the town and tried to dispose of it, de- 
manding 16 golden sous for it- A person who wished to 
purchase it, asked permission to examine if, and took it for 
this purpose to the Abbé Gélase, who said to him: ‘ Buy it, 
it is Peautiful, and well worth the price.’ The purchaser said 
to the seller: ‘I have shown it to the Abbé Gélase, and he 
told me it was too dear, that it was not worth the price you 
demand for it? The vendor asks him if the Abbé had 
made no other remark. ‘No?’ replied the other. ‘I will 
not sell it at all’ said the monk, who, touched with remorse, 
sought Gélase and restored to him the book ; the Abbé re- 
fused to take it, when the monk said tohim: ‘If youdo 
not take it I will never be at ease again.’ He then took it, 
and the strange monk converted by this act, dwelt with him 
up to his death.”"** They gave to these books, thus placed in 
the churches, the name d’enchainés, in consequence of their 
been attached to the wallin that way. 

In 1406 a priest named Henri Beda having bequeathed his 
breviary to the Church of Saint-Jacques-la-Boucherie, left at 
the same time to Guillaume |’ Exale, churchwarden, an annuity 
. condition that he should construct a cabinet to enclose this 

reviary. 

It was not devotional books alone that were placed in the 
churches, The authors of 7’ Art de Vérifier les dates mention 
a book thus placed in the Cathedral of Macon, and which 
contained a list of the nobles of the city. In the southern 
towns the municipal statute books were frequently affixed to 
the wall by an iron chain, and placed in a cabinet secured by 
either lock or padlock, of which the consuls kept the key. 

But to return to the copyists. 

_ Good copyists were as rarely to be met with in the olden 
time as in the middle ages. Works in the Latin tongue were 
transcribed in so faulty a manner, that Cicero did not know 
Where to apply in order to purchase some required by his 
brother Quintus. Even his own works were incorrect though 


a 








* Fleury, Histoire Ecclesiastique, liv. XXVIII. ch. 38. 
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copied under his direction. In the time of Strabo nothing 
could be more incorrect than the manuscripts which were sold 
at Rome and at Alexandria; it does not therefore surprise us 
to learn that sundry incomprehensible passages have been 
detected in the works of the ancient authors. Each copyist 
renewed the errors of his predecessor, or added new ones, We 
can therefore easily conceive the enormous amount of mistakes 
which had thus accumulated from century to century, dating 
from the very earliest periods of antiquity, and continuing up 
to the invention of printing. 

What contributed still more to render the text of certain 
authors obscure was the latitude which some of the critics 
permitted themselves when correcting a passage in the manu- 
scripts of the meaning of which they were ignorant. The Greek 
writers in particular had much to suffer from the erudite 
criticisms of their editors or commentators. 

The mistakes of transcribers are as numerous as the posterity 
of Abraham. ‘Those who would desire to count them might 
as easily calculate the grains of dust on the earth. We shall 
now give a few specimens of the criticisms on the various 
editions of Greek and Latin classics. 

Several writers have asserted that Aristotle was a Jew; this 
singular assertion arose from an error in punctuation : the ver- 
sion of Josephus by Georges of Trébisonde bore this sentence : 
Atque ille, inquit, Aristoteles Judaus erat, in place of: Atque 
ille, inquit Aristoteles, Judaus erat. 

Bayle, in the article which he has dedicated to Artémisia, 
quotes (note D.) a passage from Plutarch relative to a panegyric 
on Mausolus by Isocrates, a passage in which some have dis- 
covered that this oration was lost, whilst others maintain that 
it is still extant. “ See,” added he, “ how fortune sports with 
manuscripts: a stop omitted, or added, alters the entire sense 
and changes yes to no.” 

The Abbé Lebeuf relates a strange mistake of some trans- 
cribers of the middle age. Accustomed to copy in the Missals, 
epistles, or hymns on the lives of Saint Stephen, Saint Dems, 
and the Holy Innocents, it chanced that they entitled certain prose 
writings da Viedu premier jour de Van, la Viedel’ Epiphame, ke. 

In the fourteenth century Petrarch complained bitterly of 
the ignorance and negligence of copyists. ‘“ How are we 
enabled,” said he, “to remedy the evils which our transcribers 
inflict on us; their ignorance and idleness ruin and destroy 
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everything? They prevent men of the highest genius from 
placing before the world their immortal works, and thus rob 

sterity. This is a punishment merited by this age of sloth 
and luxury, in which choice dishes are more valued than the 
rarest books, and good cooks more eagerly sought than good 
copyists. Whoever can paint the parchment or hold the pen 
is regarded as an ingenious transcriber, though he possesses 
neither knowledge nor ability. I do not speak here of ortho- 
graphy : that has been cast away long since. Would to God 
that the copyists wrote, however badly, all that had been given 
them to transcribe! We would then at least, despite ¢hear 
ignorance, have the substance of the books, and not be con- 
founding the copies with the originals, and be thus perpetuating 
errors from century to century. Think you that if Cicero, 
Livy, and other ancient authors, above all Pliny, were raised 
from the dead and given their own works that they would 
comprehend them? No, they would exclaim at each word 
and at each page, those works you have given us to read are 
not ours, they are the productions of a barbarian. ‘The evil 
is that there exists neither rule nor law for the copyists ; they 
undergo no examination: the locksmiths, the agriculturists, 
the weavers, and other tradesmen, are subjected to an examin- 
ation and to rules, but there are none for the transcriber. In 
the meantime there are heavy taxes for these destructive 
barbarians, and we are obliged to pay dearly for spoiling all 
our good books,” 

The poet also, in a letter to Boccacio, complains of not 
being able to find any one who would faithfully copy his book 
on /a Vie Solitaire. “ It appears incredible,” said he, that a 
book which has been written in less than a month, could not 
be copied within the space of several years.” 

_ When engaged in works relating to religion, aware of the 
tnportance of their faithful transcription, the copyists were in 
the habit, either at the commencement or conclusion of the 
Manuscripts, to recommend those who copied after them to 
compare carefully their work, This warning was sometimes 
replaced by imprecations against those who either added to the 
text or abridged some part of it. An example of this may be 
seen in the 18th and 19th verses of the last chapter of the 
Apocalypse of Saint Jolin, 
bet BRIDGED AND Secret Writines.—The term sigles has 
applied to the letters of a word by which this word has 
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been represented either entirely or in part. Cicero called this 
species of abbreviation singule (ittera, from whence the word 
sigla had its derivation, which has since been transmitted into 
the French language. 

There are two species of sigles. ‘The sigles simples are those 
which represent each word by a single letter, as N.P. nodilis. 
simus puer. The sigles composes aided to the initial letter one 
or several letters of the word, as A.M. Amicus, F.S. Fratres, 
The sigles had their origin amongst the Hebrews, according 
to some commentators, from them they passed to the Greeks 
and Romans, and from that period the custom of using them 
has never ceased. ‘They were employed in inscriptions, ma- 
scripts, statutes, decrees, dissertations and letters, 

As sigles bore various interpretations, the habit of using them 
occasioned so many abuses, that the Emperor Justinian pro- 
hibited them by decree; so that any one daring to employ 
them in transcribing the laws of the empire was punished as 
a forger. The Benedictines discovered in a manuscripts of the 
Abbey of Saint Germain des Prés, several fragments of Virgil 
in sigles ; this manuscript is now at the king’s library. We 
cannot conceive what advantage eould be derived from reading 
from a book, where all the lines were writteu thus :— 

Tityre, t. p. r,s. t. f 

That is to say : 

Tityre, tu patule recubans sub tegmine fagi. ‘This manu. 
script is known in France under the title of Vergile @’ Asper. 

Up to the eleventh century, according to the Benedictines, 
the custom of abridging writings in this manner was in use. 
Of this we have proof in the famous doomsday book, compiled 
by order of William the Conqueror. ‘This manuscript in two 
volumes was written in ancient letters and in_ sigles. 
These sigles nevertheless were not so frequently employed in it 
as in the Virgile d’Asper. They were merely used to distin- 
guish the books, and to mark the number of chapters and 
quires in the manuscripts. They also explained the value of 
the weights by different letters of the Greek and Latin Alpha- 
bets. Physicians have preserved up to our own day in their 
prescriptions the use of some sigles which date to a very 
remote period of antiquity. The employment of sigles in mark- 
ing proper names in deeds and documents of all kinds led t 
innumerable errors ; whethercaused by the copyists or interpre- 
ters, they occasioned great confusion in history. Of this we 
furnish an example : 
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The ancient martyrology of Saint Jerome, marked on the 
sixteenth of Feb. eleven — companions of Saint Pamphy- 
lius, after these words: Judiant cum Aigyptis V., they had 
mil, an abbreviation of miditibus. ‘The transcribers after the 
word Juliani put cum aliisquinquemillibus, ‘The author of the 
Roman martyrology, Baronius, not having discovered this blun- 
der, inserted five thousand martyrs instead of five. rrors of 
this description were very frequent, and have been remarked on 
more than one occasion. 

There is found amongst the ancient manuscripts another 
species of abridged writing, which consists in the suppression 
ofa portion of the letters of a word, and in the substitution of 
certain signs for the characters suppressed. 

In the most ancient manuscripts, abbreviative signs are ex- 
tremely rare, but they increased towards the seventh century. 
In July, 1304, Philippe le Bel essayed to remedy this abuse by 
an ordinance relative to scriveners and notaries. But his ef- 
forts were vain, for up to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
we meet with a crowd of such records full of abbreviations by 
which they are rendered almost unreadable. 

They were introduced even into the books first printed. This 
rendered them very difficult to be read without some work which 
would form a key to these abbreviations. We know, amongst 
others, of a book published by Jean Petit merely for works of 
the kind, and which is entitled: modus legendi abreviaturas in 
wiroque jure. Paris, 1498, in octavo. 

We give here an example of these abbreviations, two lines 
taken from folio 121, of Occam’s Logic, printed at Paris, in 
1458 in folio : 

Sic hic e fal sm qd simplr a e pducibilea deogae. Etsilr 
hic ane gane pducibile a Deo; 

That is to say : 

Sicut hic est fallacia secundum quid simpliciter: A est pro- 
ducibile a deo. Ergo A est. Et similiter hic: Anon est. 
Ergo Anon est producibile a Deo.* 

: Phe abridged writing known amongst the ancients under 
"the name of notes tirontennes, and with us under 





"See the first volume of the Elements de palévgra hie, b M. 
N. a Waily, containing a dictionary of sigles int abtreviations. 
i ; ~ name was derived from an enfranchised slave of Cicero, 
A ed Tullius Tiro who contributed materially to the perfection of 
* stenography used in Latin writings. 
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that of stenography was, in all probability, invented 
by the Greeks. Diogenes Laertius relates that Xenophon 
employed it in compiling and publishing the discourses 
of Socrates. The Romans were ignorant of this art til] q 
much later period, and Cicero was the first according to 
Plutarch who practised it at Rome during the debates to which 
the conspiracy of Cataline gave rise in the senate. “ He would 
not agree,” he said when speaking of Cato’s reply to Cesar, “ that 
this oration was altogether Cato’s, because Cicero had on that 
day brought a number of clerks who were very expert in writing, 
whom moreover, he instructed through the medium of notes 
aud abbreviations to typify and describe in a few words all they 
should hear ; for that purpose he disposed them here and there 
in different parts of the senate hall; by this means they were 
enabled without being recognised as scriveners to express an 
entire sentence in one word by means ofannotations and abridged 
letters. They were the first to commence this mode of inscrib- 
ing.’ Cicero employed stenographers himself, and it was in this 
manner that his pleading for Milo was gathered as he gave ut- 
terance to it. The notes tironiennes, successively augmented 
and became more perfect up to the time of Seneca the elder, 
who increased the number in his possession to five thousand ; 
this was a common practice in the Western countries. Up to 
the fourth century they were taught this practice in the public 
schools. Discourses were thus written as also wills, public 
decrees, indictments, and even sermons : for Saint Augustine 
relates that his auditors collected by this means all he said in 
the pulpit. But what was even more singular, they transcribed 
entire books in short hand. Saint Anchaire, at first monk of 
Corbie, in the ninth century, afterwards Bishop of Bremen, 
wrote in this manner several large volumes ; and they have 
preserved in the Royal Library various Psalm-books written 
thus, even anterior to the ninth century. ae 
The stenography of the ancients was equally expeditious 
as our own, and the rapidity of the scribes is the subject of & 
charming epigram by Ausonius(146th epigram) which we can- 
not resist giving in its entirety :—Slave, clever minister of 
rapid notes, hasten ! Cover the double page of thy tablets, 
in which a long series of phrases, each expressing various 
poits, is traced as rapidly as a single word. 1 survey enor 
mous volumes : and as the surge hastens on the storm, the 
vords precipitate themselves from my clamorous lips, and thy 
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ear js not disconcerted, thy page is filled! Thy h. ind scarcely 
pearing to move, flies over the surface of the wax, and if my 
words cree] » through long circuitous windings, thou fixest my 
ideas on the wax, as if they were already enunciated. Would 
th at my mind were as prompt to conceive, as thy hand Is ingen- 
ions in fore-stalling my words. Who, I ask of you, who has 
betrayed me ? Who has already revealed to thee what [ de- 
signed to say ? How ean thy winged hand thus rob me of 
my most hid iden thoughts 2 By what new order of things can 
thy ear be cognisant of what my tongue has hardly expressed ? 
ftisno master that has taught thee this arf, no other hand 
could fy thus rapidly over the pages. No, nature has be- 
stowed on thee this eift; it 1s to God thou art indebted for 


’ ’ 


ve 77 . . z. ' oe oe Se ec abioe ¢ ‘ ' ' ‘ 
this special favour, of knowing before hand what I ought to 
i ’ 


cayand of willing that which I desire.’ 

Ca. , } } . \ 

The poles fi ‘if PN s ceased {oO be empl vedin | ranee towards 
| P Bl Tero . y ype Y . ee 1, ’ 
theend of the ninta een tury, and in Germany towards the con- 


clusion of the tenth. Three handred vears later some copies were 
found inthe patents of the Kings of Sp Wn. sib 7, We may 


iv, that they fell into disuse ve ry near the per od when abbre- 
viations increased in ordinary writing. Notar es alone con 


tinued to employ them in deeds, asa species of cipher, intended 
fo serve as a security against forgers. 

Cryptography, or secret writing, dates toa very remote period 
f antiquity. Aulus Gellius has given on this subject some 
very CUrIOUS speciinens. 

“We have,” said he, **a collection of letters written by 
U, Cesar to C. Oppius and to Balbus Cornelius, in which were 


discoverable, at various parts, im perigee sya bles , and isol; ited 
etters which could not form a word, and which ay ppeared as if 
flung there in meaningless confusion. ‘The manner, however, 
In which the letters were. tr: imsposed had been previously ar- 
ranged, and what appeared efi aos on the paper, was to the 

ader simple and legible, owing to the preconcerted agree- 
v nt by whic h he was en abled to put each letter in its proper 
piace, In arranging to employ this mysterious manner of 
: mmunicatn ng, mi agreed on the signification which each 
i toy should bear. Probus, the grammarian, composed with 
much labor racommentary on the meaning of the letters used 
In Caesar's corr ‘sponde mce. ’ 


47 


“The Lacedeionians possesses l also { ne me he of rendering 


letters written to their venerals unintelligible to the eneny, 
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in casethey seizedonthem, They wrote inthe following m 


hahner: 
they had two round sticks of the same length an thickness. 
scraped and pre pi ired 1 In thie same Wi ay. One these sticks 


was placed in the Archives, under the care of the magistrates. 
When they wanted to write on any matter of Importaney 7 
the general, they rolled spire lly around the stick a band suff 
ciently small and of convenient le neth, taking partic ular care 
that no space should intervene between the different folds o! 
the band. They then wrote ina transverse form on this band 
what they wished to communicate, the lines going from end to 


end of thes stick, this they unrolled, and dispatched to th 
gener: il Detached and unrolled, it presented ehh to ¢} 
view but mutilated lette IS, without either heads or Thus, 


if it fell into the enemys’ han ds, it would be we | unIn- 
telligible to them. But the general knew what to do: hi 
rolled the letter around his stick, and by that means placed tl 

characters in the order in which they hi 1d been traced, and thus 
formed a letter easily decyphered. This Sp cies of letter was 
called by the Lacedemonians, seyfal : It is re corded in a hus. 
tory of | Carthage that ali ili istrious Ss general ol this r¢ public, 
Hasdrubal pe rhaps, having to’ write a state secret, employed 
the following stratagem : he took some new tablets that had 
not yet being covered with wax, and engr oat: on the wood 
what he desired to say, plastering it over with the wax, Th 
tablets were then dispatched without hi aving the slightest ap- 
pearance of being written on; the person receiving them, being 
forewarned, raised the wax and read the letter on the wood.” 

Aulus Gellius relates another example of secret writing, 
which is certainly the most singular we could mention; itis 
almost beyond credence. 

“When Asia was under the domination of Darius, 
[listiaeus of Miletus, was at the court of this hung, and 
Wishing to announce privately some important intelligence to 
a certain Arist lagoras, conceived this most extraordin ary sira- 
tagem : he had a slave who was suilering from a ¢ yniplal it 1 
his eyes for some time ; under the pretext ol curing him ht 
liad his head shaved, and wrote with his  stilus on the bare 


CTOW] all he desired to say. lle retained theman 1) luis HOUSt 
tsl) hy hy wror A } 1, \ ristagoras. 
li DAs hair grew again, ana then sent nim to JATISeiy | 

\rriving at the residence of Aristagoras, he told hun, 6 


} } } } } ] | 8 . 
HiS tnaster recomimcnadecd tim to shave is head, as i 


7 ' } a. | . : ' et e not 4 ie ‘ 
previously done ; perouant i that this TequeCst Wius dil 
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less, he complied with the injunction, and thus re: id the letter 
on the head of the slave. 

The methods used by the eryptographers employed by J. 
Cesar and Augustus were extremely simple. According to 
Suetonius the former always employed, instead of the letter 
usually required, that which was placed fourth in order atter it 
in the ‘alphabet 3 thus he put D for A, K for B, and so on. 
Augustus put B for A, C for B, and A twice for Z. 

From this period erytography has been continually used ; 
both prince and minister have employed it in their political 
correspondence. 

“Towards the end of the sixteenth century the Spaniards 
wishing to establish between the seattered members of their 
vast monarchy a communication which could not be intercept. 

ed, originates d a sp ‘eles of type known only to themsclves, in 
order to baille the attempts of those who de sired to trace thei Ir 
correspondence. ‘This cipher, composed of more than fifty 
figures, was of marvellous utility during the civil wars. ‘The 
celebrated French geometrician, Viete, having been enjoined 
by the King to discover the key, attained that knowledge 
easily, and found means even to ing all its mutations. 
France profited during two years by this discovery. The 
Spanish Court being disconcerted, accused France of hi aving 
had recourse to the devil and to sorcery in order to gain this 
knowledge, and appealed to Rome. Viete was summoned 
there as a necromancer and sorcerer, which alforded much 
merriment.’’4 

The Council of Nice also C mploye “d secret characte rs, and 
Raban-Maur, Abbot of Fulda and Archbishop of Mayence, 
relates two examples ¢ of a cipher of which the Benedictines 
discovered the key. In the first ex: imple, five vowels are sup- 

ressed, and replaced in the following manner :—Lt is re presented 
“ a period, A by two, Ei by three, O by censinid U by five; the 
letters are arranged in this manner. 

Ne. p.t: vs tes Bin. fiewreh. glir. ss. qi m:rt.r.s. which 
may be read thus :— . 

Incipit versus Bonifacii archi. : cloriosique martyris. 

Inthe second exar inple they substituted foreach vowel the letter 
Which followed it. All the consonants, 4, 7, 4, p, 7, according 


‘0 Uns system, maintained their value. 


° Alt; Nights. See also Herodotus, book V. ch. 35. 
Michaud, vol. xiviii, p. 446. 
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We have referred in this paper to the curses uttered again 
those who should alter the manuscripts, In the 18th 
L9th verses of the last ch: apter of the Apocalypse we have 
example of these imprecations, and possibly the original :— 

“1S. For L testify to every one that heareth the words of 
the prophecy of this book: If any man shall add to these 
things, God shall add unto him the plagues written in this 
book. 

“19, And if any man shall take away from the words of 
the book of this prophecy, God shall take away his part out of 
the book of life, and out of the Holy City, and from these 
things that are written in this book.” 

Bayle has a curious passage in his article on Poloaus. He 
writes: “ before the art of printing was found out a great deal 
of time was necessary to prepare the copies, and books were 


? 
4ak 


extremely dear ; all possible care was taken to husband the 
transcriber’s time, and the buyers’ purse, and 1t was so managed 
for the benefit of several persons that one chronicle supplied 
the place of two or three, and for that end, instead of copying 
several, they added to one everything that was particular and 
most remarkable in the rest.’ 








IL—THE DECLINE OF PORTUGUESE POETRY. 
FIRST PAPER. 


lL, Lusitania Transformada dle Kernan Alvares do Oriente. 
Lisbon: 1781. 

2, Lusiadas de Camoens, commentadas por Manuel de Fariay 
Sousa. Madrid: 16389, &e., &e. 

8. Fuente de Aganippe. Madrid: 1646. 

t. Obras poeticas de Antonio Barbosa Bacellar. Lisbon : 1716. 

5. Fenix renascida. Lisbon: 1746. 


Portuguese poetry is of older date than Spanish : pastoral 
songs were sung on the banks of the ‘Tagus in the old language 
fthe country even before the monareliy itself was founded 
un l2th century), And it is not only more early in origin, 
but also more pastoral In spirit than the Spanish ; which is 
natural, considering the circumstances of Spain and Portugal. 
In the latter country the Moors had been so humbled in 1112 
by Alfonso Henriquez, the first Portuguese king, that they 
were never afterwards able to offer any formidable opposition 
to the progress of the kingdom, whose people were thus enabled 
tocultivate, in cor wi parative security, the arts and the sentiments 

f peace, and to enjoy their be: autiful rural scenery, while Spain 
was still struggling in arms with a powerful internal eneiny, 

i¢ Moors, who were not subdued till the time of Ferdinand 
al hi Isabella, at the close of the 15th century. Portugal, too, 
was one kingdom, under one head, while Spain was, “till the 
loth century, divided among different, and frequently hostile, 
Mi nish monarchs, [lenee it arises that in the Spamsh can- 

onerous and romanceros (collec ‘tions of songs and _ballad- 
romances) the warlike and chivalresque poems are in greater 
number than in the Portuguese collections, the majority 

i Whose pieces are of the pastoral species, with its variations, 
eeag: us, clegiac, dese riptive, sentimental : and when love 1s 
ie theine, , liere is more gentleness and tenderness in the strain, 
ian the more fiery and intense songs of Spain. The 
| rluguese were mingling freely in society, and occupying 

© =) 
emscives with the affairs of the world, while the Spamards 
© su dwelling in haughty and jealous seclusion, in castles 
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fortified against the Moslems, and against each other, and wit! 
their feelings untem pr red, unsoftened, by general social inter 
course, 

The Port e lar neuage, soft and plaintive, vas well fitted 
for mar bet a etry, which Was long predominant, and was 
characterised by an engaging simplicity anda tender earnestness, 
But the genius of the poetry expanded, and continued to e Xpand 
till the latter end of the sixteenth ce ntury. Latin, and modern 
fore I n literatures, were studied, and exercised an iniluencs 
on the Lusitanian Parnassus, SA de Miranda, and his disciples, 
br rreira (call d t hic o riugue se Hor: ace), Diogo Bernardes. 
Caminha, and Cortereal, refined their native poetry, rendered 
it more classical, and gave it greater scope. They were co- 
temporaries of Camoens, but «¢Camoens was a poor adventurer, 
Wal nderi ng in India, at the period when Ferreira, Caminha, and 
other cotemporary writers, were setting the poetic fashion at 
the brilliant court of Lisbon. But the poems which he pro- 
duced previously to his departure for India approximate in a 
striking degree to the classie works of the sehool of Sd de 
Miranda; and hence it is probable that the influence of that 
school, and of the older Portuguese compet! may have operated 


in an equa il de veree on his re nius,’* But Cat noeens proved 


the Portuguese poet par exrce og In surpassed by any of his 
countrymen in epic and lyric, so lige ele SY; and ¢ antiga f 
him Portuguese poetry reached its zenith, and then began to 
decline. ‘The causes of the decline are obvious : immediately 
after the death of Ciamoens (in 1579) arene ceased to be a 
nation. The young king grams with a large portion ol 
thre nobility and chivalry of his 1 “alin, fell in a at th 
fatal battle of Aleac T- GuIVver, in I O75: he left » direct heir ; 


9 * 


his uncle and suece ssor, Ilenry, was very old, nie a C; ardinal, 
aid he dying In L5S0, leaving the crown unsettled among t! ie 
distant relatives, Phili » Il. of Spain int vaded, and 
after a short struggle subjugated, Portugal, and homilinted It 
to the condition of a province of Spain, oppressed by the 
hOreign victe Ors, 


The national feel ing was crushed (and sie it it t] ere 
r no patronage for 


1} 
| 
4 


can 


be no true poetry), and there was little or 
HALLVe Lite rature. The » Portugue Se kar ne : whe sa elves often 
Wrote verses, were friends to belles pseeae : popular poets were 
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‘nvited to their courts and obtained appointments. These 
advantages ceased on the conquest of the country, and a blight 

fell upon iis literature from which it has never recovered, not 
even after Portugal had burst the Spanish chain, and regained 
her independent position ; for in the interim the nation: al taste 
had been corrupted, bad foreign models had been adopted, 
and the same degree ot pe atronage was never again exte nded to 
the literati by the court, the nobles s, or even the people ; and 
though from time to time a poet appe ared who was not un- 
worthy of being a co- patriot of Camoens, gi eer literature, 
ind especially poetry, continued to decline, till it reached its 
present low ebb. 

In these pages (and in succeeding papers) we essay to com- 
memorate the few poets who, like stars of the second and third 
magnitude, shone in the darkening horizon after the sun of 
poetry had set with Comoens. We shall, however, in the 
first instance, retrograde a little in chronology ; and instead 
f commencing our remarks from the death of Camoe ns, we 
shall begin with one who was the cotemporary of the latter, 
and who wrote a national epie which stood high in’ popular 
favor, and even for some time held its ground in the face of 
the Lusiad. The author we mean is Ternan Alvares do 
Onente, of whom we would speak because he has been passed 
over with a mere casual mention of his name by those standard 
uistonians of Portuguese literature, Bouterwek and Sismondi ; 
though specimens of his compositions have been inserted in 
recent collections of P ortuguese poetry. 

Our poct, Fernan, or Fernando Alvares, added to his fainily 
name the cognomen of ‘do Oriente,” (of the Kast) on account 
{ the place of his nativity, which was Goa, the capital of the 
Portuguese possessions in the Nast Indies, where he was born 
Wout 1540. He chose the navy as his profession, aud during 
the Indian vice- royalty of Antonio Moniz Barreto, he com- 

wanded a galley of the kind ealled by his countrymen a Fusta, 
and by nglish seamen a Foist, a light sinall vessel impelled 
by both oars and sails; and he dist inguished himself in some 
of the expeditions sent from Goa against other Indian ports 
during the years l: 274, "td, and ’76. 

Of the particulars of his private life, nothing is known, but 

Né achieved fame in Portugal by a kind of pastoral epic, 


oa tl | fa} : , | 
pag, weilania transformada,”? (Lusitania transformed) 


has been culogized by Faria y Sousa, and other native 
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critics. lt contains some pretty lyrics, and various eclogues, 
In one of the latter, Alvares seems to hi ave been smitten with 
a fancy to imit: te Ovid, for the eclogue which is entitled ‘Sala. 
din,” 1s the story of an unfortunate lover who is met; amorpho 
sised into a tree, like Daphne, the sisters of Phaeton, &e. 

Alvares represents two persons, Arbello and Ribeiro, ina 
rural scene in India, sitting under the united shade of a P. lm. 
and of a tree called by the Indians “The Sorrowful Tree,’ 
because it is an at night that it yields it perfume and displays 
its flowers, which open aller sun- set, and fall off at day- break. 
This tree, or shrub, which is of the Seemnine family, 1s called by 
botanists Ny lanthes Arbor (ristis, but by the natives in some 
parts of India, ‘* ZZursinghur,” and i in others “ Nidiea.” An 
oranye dye is extracted from its flowers. = In Lalla Rookh th 
fair princess is represented as wearmg “a silk dyed with the 
blossoms of the sorrowful Nihca.” Ribeiro, C: alling the attention 

Arbello to the trees, suys :— 

fhe tree by Indians nam'd “ the Sorrowful,” 
Mark how it blooms all garlanded with flowers, 
And breathes its odours only in the cool 


And silent shadow of nocturnal hours. 


Rut from the Pole when in his car of light 
Returns at dawn of day the joyous sun, 
And touches the fair tree with fingers bright, 


Then flowers and fragrance both alike are gone 


Behold the Palm with luscious burden fi wught, 
\\ r tl beams of day effulzent glow 

Or nil to hide them hath her mantle br mueht, 
bheir vari s fruits those liberi il brane les show od 


Arbella remarks that there is an old Indian legend connected 
with these trees, which he proceeds to detail, but so much at 
length, that we dare not venture to offer more than an extract 
(in its place) to the reader. He relates, that m a part of the 
country, tur to the east ol thie Portugue ‘se possesslons, there 
once lived a noble Indian, who had a son named Saladin, 
udowed with rare gifts both personal and mental: but grow- 

g weary of an inert life at home, he fled from his father's 
in search of warlike adventures. Alter performing 
lich the poet says 4e will not declare, for that 1s the 

isiness of Iaine), the youth at last reached the valley 
whicu the two friends were then siluing, and where there 
iwelt an old man with a daughter named Grisalda, “a celés 


2 . .. «+ . ° rar . . = ah s 
In the orig 1} il thi OF iowue, is in the Terza Pilid, for whic h Wi 


ubstitute the more familiar, and more manageable, clegiac stanza 


f ti - ‘ 
* HO OFramay structure, 
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tiad planet disguised in a human. form, brought down to earth 
by wrongheaded Fate ; the poison with which love tips his 
darts ; the harsh prison of noble hearts ; the fierce conflagration 
of indiscreet souls,” thus Alvares metas a beautiful but 
evil minded woman. Saladin met with her as she was gather- 
ing flowers, fell in love of course, renounced his life of ‘adve ni 
tures, hung up his arms on a tree, and became for her sake a 
rural swain and tiller of the ground; though she treated him 
with coldness, the more to excite his ‘love e, and * to keep ative 
the flame anid cold ashes.” But her father who discovered 
Suladin’s love, and found the young man useful to him in rus- 
tic occupations, gave him his daughter in marriage, and Sala- 
din thought himself the happiest of the happy. But fortune 
wlio buns changes, “would not thwart her own inclinations 
for the sake of the lover-husband.” C hance, or destiny, which 
ever We may deem the accomplice of fortune, now brought to 
the valley, one who had formerly dwelt there, and had “loved 
Grisalda, ‘but had been compelled by circumstances to depart 
from those scenes. Ife returned thither, and found his beloved 
the wife of another, yet unhappily still remembering her former 
inclination for h vimaenf, she became unfaithful to her marriage 
vow, and her guilt was discovered by Saladin, who was dis- 
tracted between his indignation at her treason, and his own 
siill surviving love. He assembled the parents and friends of 
Grisaldain a secluded spot, he twined a garland round his 
head and climbing up into the highest Palm, he addressed the 
group below. (A ludicrous i image, injurious to the effect of 
the Eclogue ; and showing the decadence of Portuguese taste 
since the days of the early pastoral poets with their pleasing 
simplicity, and of the classic SA de Miranda and his followers.) 
The speech of Saladin, however, is conceived in a spint of 
tender and generous devotedness. He told of his dee p grief, 
of the struge ‘le between love and indignation, and of the victory 
of love, which forbade him to avenge himself on her to whom 
lis heart had been given, either by taking Aer life, or that of 
theman for whoscloss she would mourn. ‘He gently reproached 
her for her ingratitude to his unalterable affection, and burst 
ito tears that formed a river which fertilized the Palm, which 
ull then had borne no fruit. (Portuguese critics have con- 
demned this hyperbolical river: but Alvares do Oriente, found 
" precedent in Petrarch, whose works were assiduously studied 
dy the Poets of the Peninsula). 
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Ne giammai neve sott’ al sol disparve, 
Com‘ fo sentii me tutto venir meno, 

E farmi una fontana a pie d'un fagzgio. 
Gran tempo umido tenni quel viaggio.® 
Chi udi mai d’uom vero nascer fontana ? 
E parlo cose manifeste © conte. 


(Never did snow beneath the sun dissolv: 
As rapid as I felt me melt away 
Into a fountain at the beach-tree's foot. 
My wanderings had I sped through humid hours. 
Who eer hath heard of man? to fountain changed ? 
Yet what | speak is manifest and true.) 
Petrarch Canzone 


But to continue ; Saladin having breathed his last adieu, 
suddenly flung himself down from the topof thelofty tree, and was 
killed at the feet of Grisalda ; “and the earth that was thickly 
covered with emeralds, was now covered with the rubies scattered 
there by Love;” says Alvares, with one of those unfortunate 
conceits that too often disfigured Portuguese poetry after the 
death of Camoens, and English Poetry under the auspices of 
Cowley and Donne. Grisalda was seized with shame and re- 
morse, and the spectators, filled with sorrow, buried Saladin 
upon the spot. 


Then bath'd in tears to native earth they gave 

His pallid corse, and took the proffered wealth 
Of flowery fields to scatter o'er his grave. 

When dawn'd next morn, and night with pace of stealth 
Retreated timorous to her cavern deep, 

Shunning day's radiant glances to behold, 
Up from the spot honour'’d that trust to keep, 

hat sacred trust, because less hard and cold 
Is earth than human hearts, yea, thence up-sprung 

A fresh green tree; for thus transform'd the spoil 
Which that most pure and noble soul had flung 

Aside, now bloom'd with many a leafy coil. 
Beautiful Tree! that all thy fragrancy 

Dost lose when touch’d by female hand (too dear 
A woman's hand hath been, hath cost to thee) 

In that sweet seent with which from yon high sphere 
Thy star hath blest thee, we the type descry 

Of thy pure faith—the tints thy fower displays, 
Yellow and white, ¢Ags symbol to the eye 

Despair; and that fair purity pourtrays. 
And falls the flower soon as the forest screen 

The sun illumines? ‘tis the type of woe 
And shame, for love that ill bestowed hath been. 

When like rich pearls the dews at Even flow, 
Wept by the pensive stars, then sweet perfume 

Love to th’ unfolding blossoms doth impart. 
O loving Flower ! that openest to the gloom 

Thy treasur’d charms, most beauteous then thou art. 
Thus the pure heart on earth its grief doth vent 

When the skies weep their own; when heaven is seen 
With countless stars, like flow'rets, all besprent, 

lo tlower celestial answers tlower terrene. 


* Literally, “I had very wet weather on that journey”—a very 
affected manner of expressing that he had wept much as he rambled. 

t But he must have read in his Ovid of a woman changed toa foun- 
tain viz. Arethusa. 








personal suffering. 
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The stately Palm, emblem of triumph, now 
Crown'd with abundant fruits its head up-rears ; 
Yet erst nor fruit, nor blossom grac’d its bough : 
And though the noblest mid its high compeers, 
it yielded to its Lord no tribute—none, 
dave the cool shade that on the plain it threw, 
The parch'd, untill'd, and dreary plain whereon 
The Palm, though sterile, still majestic, grew. 
But since it hath been bath’d in waters shed 
By that true Lover in his sorrowing, 
Proud hath it borne its precious burden, fed 
By tears, a flood pour'd forth from bitter spring. 
The crystal wine* whose sweetness can make glad 
His heart who tastes, that magic sweetness gains 
From bitter source, een from those tears so sad 
That bath'd the tree, and fill'd its inmost veins. 
Thus by its gifts the friendly Palin declares 
How all its worth from Lover's pangs hath sprung— 
Such are the honour’s Love so faithful bears,— 
The guerdon of fond heart by falsehood wrung. 


Grisalda (continues Arbello) was seized by the indignant 
people, and condemned to the flames: from her ashes sprung 
up ashrub bearing a poisonous berry, Her guilty lover, flying 
from the country in hopes of escaping punishment, came un- 
wittingly to the scene of Grisalda’s execution, saw the shrub, 
ate of its fruit to appease his hunger and died of its poison. 
The moral the poet intended to convey is sufficiently obvious, 

In the same poem of Fernan Alvares do Oriente, “ Lusitania 
Transformada” there is a lyric on the charms of Rural Life, 
which we ourselves much prefer to the Eclogue of * Saladin,” 
being more natural, and quite free from conceits and hyperbole, 
as well as from images (always disagreeable) of guilt and 
It is, however, too long for these pages, 
and we can only offer an extract to the reader. 

RURAL LIFE, 

Happy, thrice happy he, 
Whose life in rural scenes is past ; 
How peacefully his lot is cast, 

In sure felicity, 


ed : 
His thoughts in waveleas c 


’ 
alm repose; 
Nor chil I : 


ling “ % . 
wng fear, nor fluttering hope he He sees his dear-lov’d sheep, 


Nor seeks in prideful Courts, 

‘ Where flattery resorts, 

He favour that at conscience’ cost is bought. 
To him doth Nature yield 

ji Her ready boons— the fields 

0 him its flowers, its fruits the tree 
ater the fountain, fresh and free. 

What simple joys can recreate 


His mind content wi 
I ) th humble state: » 8@ . 
In green umbrageous glade He sees the fair shells on the strand, 


annette ene 








































He Nature's woiks may contemplate 
And see her thousand blending hues 
display’d. 
Down from the rugged steep 
He sees the rushing torrent bound, 
And murmur mid white pebbles strew’d 
around. 


In the fresh hour of morning tide, 
Close clinging to the mountain's side; 
And, as along the heights they wind, 
Leaving the verdant meads behind, 
They list with heedful ear the strain 
Sung sweetly by the shepherd swain. 
* * * * = 


He sees how morning gay 

| Gives to the blossoms, zephyr-fann’d, 

rhe bright hues of her blushing brow: 
Wher'e’er his footsteps stray 





* The Palm Wine. 
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Various tintings Now liste ning to re sponsive song 
Wiling the hours in 7 ocund le} 
nd w th in hath sunk below Happs ¥ in idlesse, indolen 
lhe far horizon’s line, The one lightcare that to his 
He sees at Even's pleasant time Is for his meek and simple tho 
ihe moon above the dark hills climb, What tho’ he boast not 
And like a watch-fire shine, | Gaudy with gold, with silver bright 
Che gauzy clouds with silver fringing, | Nor dome by Art's fair pencil 
And their thin veils like Iris tingeing. For him the earth is drest 
im th’ abounding Vine | In lustrous em'ralds, and the skie 
the purple and the | Paint all around with heaven 
| He hath no thought, no f 
he clusters gush with gladsome | Of peril lurking near, 
| But lays him down to healthful re 
his valley's peaceful scene | While streams throuch dewy } 
unset casts a temper’d ray, muring nigh, 
ith careless steps he loves to stray; Invite sweet slumber with th 


w singing as he roves along, 


Puli, 


Beside the ‘ Lusitania transformada’”’ Alvares do Oriente 
wrote some small poems that are contained in the Cancionero, 
or collection of SONS by Pedro Ribeiro, With the date and 
place of Alvares’ death we are unacquainted. 

We now proceed to poets who wrote after the time of 
(‘ameons, and we commence with his commentator. 

Manoel Faria y Sousa was of gentle blood, but more espe- 
cially by matern: al than by paternal descent. His father, 
Perez de Eiro, a gentleman of the Royal household, married 
Donna Louisa, daughter of Estacio da Faria (a Fidalgo) and 
niece of Manoel de Sousa, lord of the village and district. of 
Valmelhorado. ‘The son of Perez and Louisa bore the names 

iat he inherited from his mother in preferennec to his father’s 

, de iro. The original appellation of the Fara 

family was Gonzales, but the name was changed in the 14th 
century, In commemoration of an honourable circumstance. 
In the reign of King Ferdinand of Portugal the Castilians and 
: Portuguese were at war (as was usual with them) ; the Cas- 
hans invaded Portugal; a part of their army ravaged the pro- 
vinee of Entre Minho e Douro, defeated a body of Portuguese 
troops near Guimaraens,* and took prisoner Nuno Gonzales, 
ernor of the castle of Faria (in the above named Province) 
hich was holding out for King Ferdinand. Gonzales feared 
his son, whom he had left in command when he eT 

k the field, might be induced to surrender the castle 1 
order to purchase his father’s liberation; but dissembling his 

ntiments he told lis captors, that if they would escort lim 

would deliver to them the keys of that strong- 
ely conducted him thither, and on his 


1a hill, 165 miles N. E. of Lisbor 
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arrival he demanded a parley with his son, who appeared upon 
the ramparts above. ‘Then the brave and faithful Portuguese, 
well aware that he was devoting himself to instant death, 
exhorted his son in the most solemn and energetic terms, to 
take no thought of Aim, or of his welfare, but to defend re- 
solutely that important fortress for his sovereign, even though he 
should at last be buried beneath its ruins, and bade him remember 
‘hat a man is to be accounted honourable only as he is loyal. 
The Castilians, enraged at the disappointment of their expec- 
tations, fell furiously upon their unarmed prisoner, aud (lis- 
patched him with many wounds in the sight of his son, But 
this ignoble cruelty only exasperated, instead of intimidating 
the young man, and stimulated him to an obstinate and ulti- 
mately successfuldefence. Ferdinand,in recompense, bestowed 
in him the Castle of Faria, and desired that he and his’ posterity 
should thenceforward assume the name of Faria, from the 
scene of his father’s noble self devotion. ‘I'o this castle the 
subject of our present memoir alludes in one of his Spamsh 
poems, 

It was beneath a pleasant roof where oaks 

And chestnuts threw a grateful shade around, 

That Clotho on her distaff twin'd for me 

Life's thread—a simple, not ignoble, home. 

An ancient tower, with lilies sculpturd fair, 

Gave me, not riches, but time-honour’d name. 

Manoel Fariae Sousa was born in 1590, at the Quinta 
county seat and estate) of Souto de Filgueiras (to which lhe 
alludes in the above lines) near Pombeiro in a beautiful valley 
of Entre Minho e Douro, between Guimaraensand Amarante. * 
At ten years old he displayed abilities greatly in advance of his 
tender age : he learned quickly, had a retentive memory, was 
‘ond of reading, especially history, attempted poetical compo- 
ition, and executed clever pen and ink drawings. — His father 
taught him the rudiments of Latin; but soon sent Inm to school 
‘ Braga,* an Archiepiscopal city of his native province. There 
ue studied Latin, Logic, and the then usual routine of educa- 
tion ; but addicted himself con amore, to poetry, and wrote 
wultifarivus verses which, in later years, his maturer judgment 
condemned to the flames. : 


. . =" , 

, ~ ela get hg Sao ge in a pleasant and wooded country. 
twovemall +; don m Ss from the sea, in a fine open valley, watered by 
' rivers, shaded by trees, and surrounded by mountains, and 
for the best oranges in Portugal. . 


famous 
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Bat even in boyhood he demonstrated such peculiar capacity 
and inclination for business (diplomatic) that, at the age of 
fourteen years, his relative, Don Francisco Gonsalvo de Moraes 
Bishop of Oporto, appointed him his secretary ; and undertook 
to instruct him in every thing necessary to fit him for holding 
office in the state. " 

He remained ten years with the Bishop, who is represented 
as a wise, learned, and amiable man ; and then married Donna 
Catherine Machado, daugliter of Pedro Machado, Comptroller 
of Customs at Oporto. ‘The bride and bridegroom were both 
24 years of age at the time of their union. 

In 1618 (four years after his marriage) he removed from 
Oporto to Pombeiro, near which his parents then resided, at the 
celebrated Quinta of Caravela: and he diligently employed 
himself in literature, and soon became widely known by his 
writings, in the pouring forth of which he showed a facility al- 
most as wondrous as that of Lope de la Vega; and like that 
prolific Spaniard, his reputation is owing more to the multitude 
of his works than to their superior excellence, In his era 
good taste had declined: quantity took rank as quality; Por- 
tugal, still subjugated, was but a province belonging to Spain ; 
its nationality (so essential to poetry) languished: the literary 
wen wrote principally in Spanish, and had adopted the faults 
of foreign poets, the affectation and conceits, the inflation and 
hyperbole of the Spanish Gongora and the Italian Marino, that 
style, the antipodes of ancient simplicity, called Gongarison and 
Marinism from its grand masters. Still, however, there is mach 
to admire in Faria e Sousa: he loved literature, and he wrote 
in earnest (and earnestness always commands some degree ol 
success) ; he often wrote, too, with grace and vivacity, and in 
a pleasing strain of sentiment ; but hecomposed much more in the 
Spanish language than in the Portuguese. 

The fortane of Faria was not equal to his birth ; his family 
increased, but his means did not, in spite of his industry, which 
was indefatigable : and in order to amend his circumstances by 
the emolument of some official situation, he determined upon 
going to Madrid (which was politically, though not ecographical- 
ly, thecapital of Portugal) whitherhe had been frequently invited 
by Pedro Alvares Pereira, Secretary of State tothe Spanish hing; 
Philip IV. On arriving at Madrid, accompanied by his wile 
and children, he was most graciously received by Pereira: but 
all the hopes he conceived from the interest of the friendly sal 
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cretary were suddenly annihilated by the unexpected death of 
that Minister. ‘Thus after all the expense and trouble of along 
journey with a very large family, in an era when travelling was 
slow, laborious, and costly, poor Faria, like a shuttlecock in the 
hands of Fortune, saw himself obliged to return forthwith to 
Portugal. But his drooping spirits were somewhat supported 
by encouraging promises made to him by the Marquis de 
Castelo Rodrigo,* Don Manoel de Moura, to whom Don Al- 
fonso Furtado de Mendoza, Archbishop of Lisbon, had ad- 
dressed a letter on Faria’s behalf,-stating that though the person 
on whose account he wrote was personally unknown to him, yet 
from all he had heard of his talents, information, and hgh 
moral character, be was sure that the Marquis would find him 
worthy of his esteem, and eminently useful to the public service ; 
he therefore recommended him for the post of Secretary for 
India. Butthe Marquis disapproved of Faria’s nomination to 
that office, as below his merits: and on the same pretext he 
also opposed another appointment offered by the Portuguese 
secretary, Francisco de Sucena, to the unfortunate candidate 
for place, who might exclaim, in reference to the Marquis’s pa- 
tronage, “ save me from my friends ”! 

He returned to Lisbon by sea in search of employment in 
1628, and on the voyage contracted a deafness from which he 
never recovered. ‘Che Archbishop of Lisbon anxious to place 
bimin some honorable situation, with a salary commensurate 
to the wants of his large family of ten children, procured hii 
the appointment of Secretary of State for Portugal. But alas | 
or poor Faria! he was soon persuaded by his unlucky patron 
to give up a reality for ashadow. ‘The Marquis de Castello- 
Rodrigo, being appointed Ambassador to Rome, and knowing 
Faria 8 capacity for business, and his indefatigable application, 
beset the ill-starred man with promises and entreaties, till he 
induced him to relinquish his office in his native country ; and 
again taking his numerous family to a foreign land, he accom- 
panied the Marquis to Rome, where, on his arrival, he was ap- 
pointed Secretary to the Embassy, and entrusted with the 
cypher. 

Faria e Sousa applied himself with never failing assiduity to 
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hard work, unvaried by any amusement, not even by the recreg 
tion of social intercourse, from which he always kept himself 
aloof. He was, however, much noticed by the Count de Cas. 
telvillani, Grand Chamberlain at the Papal Court, who was 
well acquainted with his works, and who urged him to write q 
poem on the coronation of Pope Urban VIII. He complied, 
and that Pontiff, who was himself a follower of the Muses 
accepted the tribute with much pleasure, and in an audience. 
at which he received the author, in September, 1633, he ex- 
pressed his delight at what he termed, “the elegance, har 
mony and buoyancy of his verse.” Yet save empty praises, he 
reaped little benefit from his labors in the eternal city: and 
hopeless of ameliorating lis condition there, he returned with 
his family, to Madrid in 1634. But on his re-appearance in 
the Spanish capital our luckless bard, met with an unex. 
pected blow, being arrested on a charge of some breach of di. 
plomatic confidence, some official indiscretion, 4e who was one 
of the most unsocial and uncommunicative of men. By. the 
kind offices of Don Jeronymo de Villanova, then Secretary of 
State, he was, however, soon restored to liberty, and had a 
sinall pension granted to him. But he saw that Ins expecta- 
tions of promotion were fallacious; Fortune was but a step: 
mother to him, and Hope a deceiver: and he composed for 
himself a device, having on one hand the ancient Castle of 
Faria, with its heraldic lies, and on the other, an open com- 
pass standing on a book; the whole surmounted by a crown, 
with the motto, “In vanum laboraverunt.” By which he 
meant to express, that neither his 80 years of labor, literary 
and diplomatic, both at home and abroad, his honorable birth, 
his connections with the highest families in Portugal, nor his 
great industry, had availed to procure lim any substantial 
benefit—all had been in vain. 

His case seems hard: yet, by the account given of him by 
lis biographers, he was ill adapted for any post requiring inl 
tercourse with, and knowledge of, the great world. His love 
of seclusion was carried to eccentricity ; in whatever country he 
might be, he shut himself up 1 the bosom of his own famuy, 
going nowhere but to church, and steadily refusing every 1NvI- 
tation, saying that he should feel far less pleasure at the most 
epicurean table, than when seated at ease at his own frugal 
board. He was even scarcely known by sight to the mimsters 
from whom he should receive his despatches. Ix quovis liguo 
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non fit mercurius; and he was not the material of which to 
make a Minister of State: though he had exactly the qualities 
for the drudgery of a subordinate. [is deafness unfitted him 
for general conversation, and gave him the air of being cold, 
taciturn and austere; but by the few with whom he would 
occasionally converse, he was esteemed as an amiable and 
agreeable companion, full of anecdote and clever apophthegms. 
He was a steady lover of truth, and contemner of flattery, a 
moral and religious man, an affectionate husband and father. 

With the title of Knight of the Portuguese Order of Christ, 
and witha small pension as a commander of the Order of 
the Knights of Rhodes, he retired, from diplomatic ser- 
vice, fixed his abode at Madrid, and devoted himself to a most 
laborious life of literature, for the maintainance of his family. 
He rose at day-break to write, and rested only while taking 
his meals. His pen was so quick, and his ideas so varied, that 
he has been known to write in one day a hundred letters of 
condolence, or of congratulation, as occasion required ; and 
each different from the others in thought and expression. It 
was his habit to write daily 12 sheets, of 30 lines oneach page, 
each line containing at least 60 letters (of the alphabet) and 
during the execution of this task, he was obliged to seek 
among many books the materials for the work on which he 
was employed. 

As a poet Faria e Sousa does not stand in the foremost rank 
of Portuguese bards. He is deficient in the rural simplicity 
and tenderness of theold pastoral writers, and was perverted by 
the false taste of his day for conceits and farfetched antithesis, 
and hyperbole.* Of his eclogues 12 only are in Portuguese : 
and in his ideas of pastorals he included subjects which are 
not bucolic :+ and wrote judiciary, monastic, critical, and gen- 
eilogical eclogues. He has been, however, adjudged, the 
praise of having composed some few eclogues in the true spirit 
of pastoral life. His sonnets are considered the best of his 
poems : out of an immense number he selected 600 for publi- 
ore of these arr he called Six Centuries of Sonnets) 
*00 are in Spanish ; the remaining 200 in Portuguese. These 
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are often graceful in style, pleasing in sentiment, and sweet in 
versification. We select for translation two or three that have 
been favourably quoted (in the original Portuguese) p, 
Bouterwek. Faria, who was a methodical man, arranged his 
sonnets (as well as his eclogues) in classes, according to their 
subjects. 

Giving the precedence (as of right) to the power thag 

“ Rules the Court, the Camp, the Grove,” 


we shall eommence with a 
LOVE SONNET. 


Nymphs of the Valley! Nymphs, whose 
beauties rare, 
In each like thousand flewers are blos- 
soming, 
Revealing to our eyes a buman epring, 
With charms so blushing, and with tints so 
fair— 
© lovely ones! that in your radiance are 
The earnest of yon sphere’s immortal light, 


Come, with your beamings, with your | 


roses bright; 


The next place after love we 


consoles and animates love. 
SONNET OF REMINISCENCE. 


Whene'er I seek that spot, (a fairy iste 
it seems) where first it was my bliss to 
see, 
In human frame, a bright divinity, 
Or human beauty deified—the while 
I think upon that slender form, that smile 
Ambrosial, that transparent blush, thet 
small 
And snowy hand, that voice so musical, 
Whose words impart new life whilst they 
begnile, 


Our last specimen shall be 


Century,” 
sonnets, 
SONNET OF REGRET. 
They've passd away, my green and 
thoughtless hours, 
Fresh April-time of human vanity ; 
A spring so false, delusions were its tlowers, 
And errors ali the fruits they bore for me. 
Fallen are the useless blossoms—prompt to 
flee : 
_ Past is the summer of an ardent ae, 


To youth too dear—those tints so tair to 
sec 











Haste ye to aid me in my pleasing care, 
Forladen with abounding flowers | come 
On this glad day to grace, with chaplets 


new, 
The portals of my lov'd Albinia’s home. 
But jealous for your beauty's glory, you 
Refuse my prayer, and come not—wel! ye 
know 
That by Aer side your charms diminish'd 
show. 


must accord to memory that 


That step so airy, that we think the spring 

With all its charms, in fullest grace 
doth move, 

Touch'd by the lightsome Zeplyr's play- 
ful wing— 

Then, then onee more my heart is fired 
with love- 

Then, by my ardent wish alone pourtray’d, 

That radiant queenly presence shines dis- 

played. 


taken from Faria’s “ Second 
from the class hecalls his moral or sentimental 


Mask poison dire for Reason calm and sage, 
These I've renoune’d, I ween without recall, 
But know not if exemption | achieve | 
From fierce assaults that wake the mind 

their thrall. 
Foregone delusions scant assurance give 
That of those flowers the fruits have per 
ish'd all, 
Since, though long years are dead, long 
habitudes still live. 


Except the 12 eclogues, and the 200 sonnets, all Faria’s 


nippe.”’* 


poems are in Spanish: he collected them (in both languages) 
in a work in several volumes, called “the Fountain of Ags 
In his literary seclusion he wrote more of prose 


ad 





sia oaakdibtale 
_* Among his poems are the fable of Narcissus and Echo, Albania. 
Epithalamiums, Elegies, religious poems, etc. 
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than of poetry, and com osed much on history, statistics, 
and criticism. Among his works one of the principal is 
« Buropa Portuguesa” (Portuguese Europe) a history of Por- 
tugal from the beginning of the world : it is in Spanish, and 
is thought by Sismondi to “deserve attention more from its style, 
and the talent it displays for narrative and oratorical compo- 
sition, than for its historical merits, the exactness of its re- 
searches, or the soundness ofits criticism.” We should, doubt. | 
less, consider history ina very mistaken point of view, if weshould 
suppose with our author, that the serious and dignified tone, to- 

er with the lucid order and simplicity, which it requires, 
are to be made subservient to a continual desire of shining, 
and to a crowd of promiscuous ideas, and daring images. But 
itis only a man of superior talents who is likely to fall into 
such an error ; and in fact, while we peruse the work of Faria, 
we cannot help regretting at every line, the unfortunate mis- 
application of the talents with which he was endowed. He 
also wrote on the Portuguese affairs in the Asiatic, African, 
and American Colonies ; on the empire of China; on the his- 
tory and genealogy of the Count of Barcelos,and the Marquis 
de Castello Rodrigo. 

Among his critical works are three treatises: ‘‘ On the Son- 
net:” “On the erroneous ideas of the moderns concernin 
Poetry :” and “On Pastoral Poetry :” these have been oeeeaed 
by his own countrymen as canons of sound criticism ; but the 
erities of other countries judge them to contain much thatis false in 
reasoning, and contrary to good taste. But the great work of 
Faria, on which he was employed for a quarter of a century, is 
his commentory on Camoens, or we should say his commen- 
tones, being in two parts, the one on the Lusiad, the other on 
the miscellaneous fw of Camoens. ‘These commentories he 
very inappropriately wrote in Spanish, using the language of 
his country’s conquerors to treat of that national poet whose 
patriot heart burst when he foresaw the fall of his country. 
The Commentories are valuable for the information they afford 
concerning the lives of Camoens, and of the great Portuguese 
‘avigators; and also for the historical data industriously 
collected to illustrate the Lusiad and the minor poems of 

amoens: but itis blamed by Bouterwek and Sismondi as bein 
overloaded with a mass of erudition foreign to the subject, ind 
as defective in taste and judgment, for while Faria extols 
“moens, instead of appreciating the real beauties of that 
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great Poet, he reveres him for the one great blemish on {js 
perfections, his mythological pedantry. 

In 1640, a remarkable event occurred, the liberation of 
Portugal. The Portuguese, weary of the Castilian voke, which 
was both galling and insulting ; indignant at the violation of 
all the laws by which the Kings of Spain were bound to govern 
Portugal, secretly planned, and successfully executed, a revolt 
against their foreign masters, from whom they freed themselves 
after a servitude of 60 years, and called to their throne, by the 
title of John the LV. the Duke of Braganza, as the nearest of 
kin to their last legitimate sovereign, the Cardinal Don Heury. 
‘The deliverance of his native land made no change in Faria’s 
life, though it filled the mass of his countrymen with enthu-’ 
siasm ; he continued to live at Madrid as a Spanish subject 
perhaps he was iniluenced by the feeling, that in Portugal he 
had gained nothing but empty renown, but in Spain he had 
obtained a pension; he had declined not a little from the 
patriotism of his honoured ancester, Nuno Gonzales. 

‘The excessive labours to which Faria was a slave, thie total 
want of exereise for his body, and of recreation for his mind, 
ruined his health ; he became the victim of an excruciating 
malady, from the tortures of which he was at length released 
by death on 3rd June, 1649, at the age of 59; and was 
interred in the Conventual Church of the Preemonstrant Order 
at Madrid. 

[le bad lived in uninterupted harmony with his wife for 35 
years, and was the father of six sons and four daughters. One 
of lus sons, Pedro Faria was a captain of cavalry in the Spanish 
Army, and served in Flanders; he married a lady of Madrid of 
a good family, Donna Lousia Narvaes Delgado. Anotlier son, 
Manoel Faria, also embraced the military profession, aid went 
to ludia in 1639. One of his daughters, Donna Louisa Faria 
e Sousa (who married Don Conrado de Freitas Paym) was 
admired for her great skill in painting, and for the excelleace 
of her performance on various musical instruments. 

We now proceed to notice a celebrated cotemporary of Faria 
e Sousa, who less voluminous, and consequently with less of 
pretension, had {ewer faults and mere merits as a poet, and 
more patriotism as a Portuguese than Faria. 

Antonio Barbosa Bacellar, born at Lisbon about 1610 
(twenty years after the death of Faria y Sousa) was the son of 
brancis Barbosa Bacellar, and lis wife Donna Gracia Gomes 
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Pereira, who was of the lineage of the heroic Nuno Alvares 
Pereira (Constable of Portugal under John 1) who by his 
eloquence excited his depressed countrymen, to resist a for- 
midable invasion of the Castilians* in 1383, and who with only 
6600 Portuguse, defeated, at Aljubarrota, the hostile army, 
30,000 strong, led against him by lis own brother, and skill 
fully following up his advantage, he delivered the kingdom 
from its danger, and established Jolin upon the throne. 

The young Bacellar, even in his boyhood, attracted attention 

by the clearness of his judgment, the quickness of his com- 
prehension, and the extraordinary powers of his memory. 
Barbosa Machado, in his Bid/ioteca Lusitana, (Portuguese 
Library, or rather Dictionary, of Authors) affirms, that before 
Bacellar had completed his 16th year, he was accomplished 
in Latin, rbetoric, poetics, plilosophy, theology, and mathe- 
matics, (quite an Admirable Crichton) and that in the Jesuit 
College of St. Antonio he disputed publiely on those different 
branches of learning, and answered with so much promptitude 
and ability that he excited equal wonder and admiration. — [Lis 
memory was so quick and so retentive that on reading or hear- 
ing read two or three pages of any book, he would repeat them 
faithfully, without missing or altering a single word ; a feat 
which he often displayed in the presence of the literati of 
Lisbon. 
Obedient to the wish of his father, he went to the Univer- 
sity of Coimbra, that favorite of Portuguese Royalty when 
Portugal had her own kings, to study Civil Law, which was 
ten the most certain road to fortune and to office. He em- 
braced this profession with so much zeal, that he subsequently 
distinguished himself as soon as he had a favourable oppor- 
tunity for displaying the fruit of his diligence, perseverance, 
and talents, 

Amid his grave studies poetry was to Bacellar more than a 
recreation, it was a delight. His poems were published before 
he had completed 25 years, and were at once hailed with um- 
versal applause, and many complimentary verses were address- 
ed to him by various pens. He wrote with facility, sweetness 





* The King of Castile claimed Portugal in right of his wife, Beatrix, 
only child of the then late sovereign Ferdinand: but the Portu- 
suese, detesting the idea of a foreign king, called to the throne, John, 
natural brother of Ferdinand. 
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and elegance both in Portuguese and Spanish : his good taste 
rejected the fanciful extravagances in which the admirers of 
Gougora and Marino indulged: as correct in his style as 
Ferreira, he excelled him in feeling, grace, ideality, and anima. 
tion. He took Camoens for his model, and wrote 
several beautiful glosses on sonnets by that noble poet, He 
introduced into Portugal a class of poems which he called 
Saudades, an’ untranslatable word peculiar to the Portuguese 
language, which means a mingled sentiment of regretful 
memory, an anxious longing in absence for a beloved object. 
These Saudades are a kind of pastoral narrative in an elegiac 
strain, The versification (in the original Portuguese) is sweet 
and flowing, and they contain many pleasing, and even beauti- 
ful images, but they are prolix, and have not much variety in 
their subjects. Of this class he wrote the collections called 
the ** Saudades of Lydia and Armido,” and those named the 
“Saudades of Aonio:” the latter being the most generally 
esteemed, we shall attempt the translation of a passage wherein 
Aonio is meditating among flowers, upon his love. 





AONIO. Ah! why recall that short-liv'’d beauty's 
doom ! 
Intent he ponder'd o'er each flower, The Rose that died in scarce unfolded 
And from each leaf and bud could borrow bloom. 
Some fond allusion to his sorrow. 
A Rose, flush'd like the sun-set hour, O’er fragrant bowers white jasmines spread 
Graceful as e'en the noblest Fair, Their flowers, the summer's snow, 
And with a prideful star-like air, And fill'd the air with odours shed 
Display'd all glorious to his view Around, above, below. 
The splendour of its crimson hue. A mournful glance Aonio cast 
On those sweet garlands wreathing, 
Aonlo mov'd to weeping, And thought, how long! how long! since last 
In tears the bright rose steeping, 1 press'd her soft lips breathing 
Sighed forth, Remembrancer of grief! Their fragrancy—since last her voice 
Emblem of loveliness too brief, Melodious made my heart rejoice, 
E’en hers whom once, short while, I deem’d | And on my ear enchanted fell, 
mine own, Like fabled magic of an Eastern spell. 
Now like a shadow, vapour, snow-flake 


gone— 


He wrote many sonnets both in Spanish and Portuguese: 
from the datéer we select one for translation. 


SONNET. The snare that made thee, mid thy glee, its 
ON A NIGHTINGALE IN A CAGR. prize. 


And I, too, am a prisoner, e’en like thee: 
For there are eyes, bright as the cloudless 
day, 
Where Love in ambush spread a snare for 
me— 
But J in sorrow live, while thou art gay 
Alike art thou and I in captive state; 
But thou'rt content; J murmar at my fate. 


Bird ! gentle prisoner! thy sweet melodies 
Thou warbiest blithe, with cadence, swell, 
and thrill, 
4 As if in freedom thou wert ranging still, 
The grove's Amphion, Orpheus of the skies, 
For thou didst lose the pleasant memories 
Of liberty, down by yon lucid tide, 
Where treach'rous hands hid, on its sedgy 
side, 


In Spanish Barbosa Bacellar wrote various decimas (poems 
in stanzas of ten lines) and romances, besides sonnets : but 
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when he adopted the tongue of Spain, he indulged more 
lavishly in conceits and Gongorisms, than when he thought in 
his own language. We shall select as specimens of his 
Spanish muse a set of decimas, and a romance, the ideas in 
which (especially in the former) will remind the reader of the 
fancies that were fashionable in the days of our own Cowley, 
Donne, &c. The similes in the 2nd stanza of the decimas are 
certainly overstrained : because a lady’s hand is white, it must 
be compared to Potosi, famous for its silver mines, and still 
more extravagantly, to crystal, and the loss in crystal is 
repaid by the ruby blood. ‘The first and last stanzas, too, seem 
somewhat contradictory of each other. 


DECIMAS. All the @ystal stolen away 
FROM THE SPANISH, By that weapon's eat 
ON A LADY WHO WOUNDED HER HAND Sylvan saw, and Joath'd the steel : 
WHILE CUTTING JESSAMINE. “Wrathful it had dar’d so much 
1. Envious of that hand's soft touch, 

Cloris, cruel, killing Fair, Thus he spake with lover's zeal: 

Weary of her victories, “Woe befall the blade could deal, 

Piercing hearts and blinding eyes, Cloris, e’en one pang to thee; 
Now her darts of death doth spare : Yet ’tis love's revenge we see: 
Now her taper fingers bear Beautiful, belov'd in vain ! 

Blade of steel with blood besprent, Wounding hearts with cold disdain, 

Yet devoid of dire intent : Now thou knows’'t what pain can be. 

Satiate with her conquests’ pride, 4. 

Murderous shaft she lays aside “Cut no more, ‘tis luckless hour, 

For less fatal instrument. Of the pure white jasmine here: 

2. For those red drops, though so dear, 

Yet the steel is traitor found :— Blemish, while they paint, the flower. 

With its keen, unfeeling edge Why hath cruelty such power 

Hath it dar'd—O sacrilege! O'er thy heart, that thou would’st fain, 
Dar'd that snowy hand to wound. Rather than its mood restrain, 
As a spring bursts from the ground, When there's other victim none, 

So from that new Potosi Wreak it on thyself alone, 

Streams of crimson gushes free; Practising thy skill to pain.” 

Precious rubies thus repay 





The following romance is a sportive apology for the indis- 
cretion, or want of politeness of a friend: its playfulness 
makes amend for its conceits, which, however, are not nearly 
so oulr’s as numbers that are prominent in Spanish and Por- 
tuguese versification of the period. We abridge the romance ; 
its 26 quatrains would be too many for these pages, and per- 
haps for the reader’s patience. 


ROMANCE, 2. 
He stumber'd, and the act though heedless, 
PROM THE 6PANISH, Still with discretion mark’d must seem : 
OM AGENTLEMAN WHO FELL ASLEEP WHEN | For though ‘twere blissful to behold her, 


IN COMPANY WITH A LADY, Yet bliss is but a _ a dream. 


1, And more—respect, though mute, yet mo- 
Lycid on Cloris look’'d—then slumber dest, 
F Stole o'er his eyes: his fault was light; This courteous slumber doth display, 
‘or sleep refreshes, and he needed In closing thus those eyes whose glances 





Refreshing from that dazzling sight. Might dare, unveil’d, too much to say. 
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4. 
Yea, thas the more intent and steadfast 
Upon her radiance can he look ; 
She is the sun—what eves unshaded 
To gaze upon the sun can brook ? 
Vs 
And Wisdom may approve the reason 
Of this so-seeming lethargy: 
for useless were his best endeavour 
To look on what he could not see. 
6. 
it was not disregard, but prudence 


That seal’d in cautious trance each lid: 


For Lyeid from the nymph's perception 
Hath thus his loving rapture hid. 
7. 
loo well he knew that Cloris’ bosom 


Felt nought for him but deep disdain : 


And thus hath he renounc’d a pleasure, 
lo save her pride a moment's pain, 
s, . 
Sight is not always Faith, and Lycid 
Doth manifest finesse and skill, 
That seeing not hejmay continue 
Believing in her beauty still. 
v. 
lis much to look on lovely Cloris, 
Yet more, far more, to comprehend ; 
And thus he fear'd, if he beheld her, 
At once must comprehension end, 
10. 
fo see her were a bliss diminish'd 
As soon as gain’d, for Wisdom saith 
That happiness existeth ever 
rhe less in sight, the more in faith 
Il. 
And, well content without obtaining, 
Doth self-denying Lycid prove 
fhat, blisa attain’d he far less prizes 
Than the still, longing wish of love. 





12. 
And if, as minstrels tell us, beauty 
Be the swee! ‘asic of the eves, 
He that hath felt its charm doth wisely 
When to forget the spell he tries. 


3 
And Lycid’s sleep by skilful token 
The double power of Cloris show 5, 
That though her beauties Care awaken 
Again they lull it to repose. 
14. 
Lycid on Cloris look’d, and slumber'd, 
A sleep as with enchantment fraught; 
A sleep by Cloris’ charms effected, 
A miracle their power hath wrought 
15. 
Yet ‘twas less sleep than ‘twas suspension 
Of outer life, for thus would he 
Concentrate all his soul, the better 
His Cloris’ loveliness to see. 
16, 
He made his heart a hallow’d altar, 
And thought and sight confining ther 
Ador'd with well-adapted homage 
An Idol, the disdainful Fair. 
17. 
Yea, Sense confined within doth worshi; 
A portrait, as in vision blest, 
‘Tis Cloris’ form, by Cloris’ pencil 
Traced faithfully within his breast 
1s. 
His slumber is a voice that mutely, 
But plainly, hath his meaning told,— 
The better thus with sight concentred 
Her bright perfections to behold. 
19. 
© happy youth! whose soul ingenious 
Its faith and love through sleep displays 
Thou while a lover's pangs evading 
Can'st merit still a lover's praise. 


Many miscellaneous poems of various kinds, romances, ele- 
cies, decimas, Xc., flowed from his ready pen, and (together with 
lis saudades, sonnets, and glosses) have been printed in a col- 
lection of the poems of different authors of the 17th century, 
called ‘The Phoenix Renovated,” (Phenix renascida) published 
at Lisbon by Mathias Pereira da Sylva, and others. 

When the Revolution of December, 1640, freed Portugal 
from the despotism of Spain, Bacellar, unlike the Castilianized 
Faria, felt as a true Portuguese, and contributed his aid to the 
cause of the natural sovereign. Making use of his legal talents 
and knowledge, he wrote a defence of the rights of the Duke 
of Braganza to the throne. This work, called Statera Veritatis 
(The Balance of Truth) was considered so just, so convincing, 


and so masterly, that it did the new King, John IV., essential 


service; and at once raised the author, then but 80 years ol 
age, to so high a reputation in his profession, that 1t determined 
him to abandon poetry wholly, in order to devote all his mind 


to jurisprudence, naturally expecting to make his way '€ 
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some lucrative appointment at Coimbra. Thus he took the 
opposite course from his countryman, Sa de Miranda, the great 
Italians, Tasso, Ariosto, and Petrarch, and our own Milton, 
who forsook the hall of Themis for the fountain of the Muses, 

He took a doctor’s degree at the University of Coimbra, and 
was renowned for his eloquence, his mature judgment, his 
profound views, and his extensive knowledge. But becoming 
candidate for a vacant professorship, and seeing a person of 
much inferior acquirements preferred to it, either by interest, or 
by bribery (for long subjugation had deteriorated the Portuguese 
character) he felt so much disappointment and disgust, that he 
quitted Coimbra for ever, to the great regret of the majority 
of the inhabitants both of the city, and of the university, and 
repaired to Lisbon, when John LV., mindful of his former ser- 
vice, appointed him, first, corregidor (chief civil magistrate) of 
Castelo-Branco, and afterwards Provedor of Evora.* 

Though he had abandoned poetry, he now occasionally 
wrote some prose works, such as a commentary ‘‘in textus 
Jurisconsulti Pomponii;” an account of the taking of the 
Fort of Recife in Brazil, by the Portuguese from the Dutch, 
in 1654; an account of the victory gained by the Portuguese 
over the Castilians at Elvas, in 1659, a memoir of don 
George de Mascarenhas, Marquis de Montalvan, the life of 
don Francisco de Almeyda, Viceroy of India, &c. &c., all (save 
the commentary, which is in Latin) in Portuguese. 

In 1656, his patron, John IV., died: but that monarch’s 
successor, Alfonso VI., appointed Bacellar in 1661, head of 
the Supreme Court of Justice, and the Court of Requests at 
Oporto; and held out to him hopes of advancement to the 
highest posts in the kingdom. Bacellar, however, did not live 
‘o see his hopes fulfilled ; he died, rather unexpectedly, at Lis- 
bon, in February, 1663, aged 53, and was buried in the Con- 
vent of San Francisco in that city, with every demonstration 
of general respect and regret. 








* An archiepiscopal and collegiate city, capital of the Province 
of Alentejo, 
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l, Essays by the Celebrated and Much Admired R. F. Arthy r 
O’ Leary, of the Kingdom of Ireland ; with Notes ang 
Observations, Critical and Explanatory ; with the Life oj 

the Author Prefixed: Compared with, and Carefull, 

Cerrected by the Dublin Edition. A Book well worthy 

the Perusal of every Person, but especially the Roman 

Catholics of this Kingdom, at this very Inportant Period, 

London: Publised for the Editor byS. Bladon. 1789. 


2. Miscellaneous Tracts, by the Rev. Arthur O’Leary, 
Dublin: E. and B. Dowling. 1816. " 


There are not many Inshmen in the least conversaut with 
the history of their country for the last hundred years, who 
have not at some period of their lives read or heard of Arthur 
O’Leary, though we believe that but few could tell! exactly 
who or what was the bearer of that once well-known name. 
From the faint traditions regarding him which are stil) pre- 
served ; and the few sayings still repeated as specimens of his 
peculiar humour, there is an impression prevalent that he was 
a mere clerical wit; a kind of Irish Political Rabelais, 
whom Protestants indeed will not exactly venture to claim as 
one of their body; while Catholics are not quite satisfied if 
his orthodoxy may safely be allowed ; and have serious doubts 
if he be one of whom they have reason to be proud. That 
such ignorance should prevail about such a man as Arthur 
O'Leary is only an additional proof of the disgraceful apathy 
with which the Irish, to their shame be it said, too often regard 
the memory of their best and greatest men. 

We do not indeed pretend to claim for the subject of this 
memoir a leading place amongst the great men who flourished 
in an age prolific of greatness ; but we do not hesitate to ass 
that there are but few whv, as Irishmen, better deserve the 
notice of their countrymen; none who, as Catholics, demand 
more strongly the grateful admiration of their co-religiomtsts. 
Ile could have been no ordinary man, who, though born of 
obscure parents, educated in a faith which was proscribed by 
law, the minister of a fiercely persecuted religion, and the 
member of an order which was the peculiar object of a 
savagely penal code; was yet able to command the respect 0 
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a hostile ministry ; and win the regard of bigoted opponents, 
while retaining the affectionate and grateful esteem of the mem- 
bers of his own Church. Such a man was Arthur O'Leary ; 
and it is with difficulty that we can refrain from indignantly 
asking, how comes it that the signal services of such a champion 
are so completely forgotten? In other countries brilliant 
statesmen, successful generals, and distinguished authors, have 
statues erected to their memory by a grateful people: in 
Ireland we consign them and their benefits to the silent obli- 
vion of the tomb. France all but deifies a Voltaire and a 
Rousseau; England preserves as a sacred relic the house 
consecrated by the residence of a Shakespeare ; Scotland erects 
a national monument to Walter Scott ; Ireland forgets even the 
names of her most deserving sons. Our public monuments 
are erected chiefly to the memory of men who were not Irish ; 
we hide carefully from public view the few statues of Irish 
patriots which do exist; and the electors of an Lrish County 
ewe an English newspaper editor to the son of Henry 
jrattan. 

Arthur O’Leary was born in the County of Cork, in the 
year 1729. Though descended from an old and respectable 
family, his parents were at the time of his birth reduced to a 
rank but little superior to that of the peasantry. Of his youth 
nothing is known. Suffering, like the rest of his fellow-Catho- 
lics, from the monstrous enactments which restricted the 
education of a Roman Catholic, he could, while he remained 
in Ireland, have made but slight advancement in learning. 
Having resolved on embracing a clerical life, O’Leary, in 1747, 
repaired to France, and entered a Convent of Franciscan 
Friars at St. Maloes in Brittany. Here he remained for some 
years, actively employed in the study of theology, until his 
ordination. On the breaking out of the Seven Years’ War 
ate England and France in 1756, O’Leary was appointed 

haplain to the prisons of St. Maloes, where were confined a 
number of British soldiers who were prisoners of war. A 

"ge proportion of them were Irish, the majority of whom 
ran Roman Catholics, His duties as Chaplain were per- 
— with such attention and humanity, as to call forth, in 

t years, the expression of deep gratitude from some officers 


’ 


of rank who then experienced his kindness. The Due de 


( en | 
a Was then the Minister of France, and he conceived 
ea of availing himself of the services of the Irish prison- 
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ers of war against the English forees. The valour which they 
displayed on the field of battle had excited the admiration of 
the French army, and it was supposed that they would gl; udly 
join the ranks of the celebrated Irish legion ; while the attach. 
ment which the Catholies were understood to feel for the 
family of James the Second, induced the minister to imagine 
that they would willingly agree to serve under the banner of a 
nation which protected the descendants of the unfortunate 
Stuarts; against acountry to which they wereindebted for nothing 
but tyranny, oppression and persecution. ‘To ensure success the 
co-ope ration of O'Leary was sought for; but he indignantly 
spurned the proposal; nobly preferring to run the risk of los. 
ing the pension to which he was entitled as Chaplain, and to 
encounter the hostility of a powerful minister rather than be 
a party to inducing subjects to disregard the sacred duty of 
loyalty which they owed to their Sove reign. Ina pamphlet 
written many years subsequent in defence of the loy: alty of 
Catholics, against the base and unfounded insinuations of Mr. 
Wesley, he ‘thus alludes to his conduct on the above occasion. 
‘In a Catholic country, when I was Chaplain of war, | 
thought it too acrime to engage the Kingof Englana’s soldiers or 
sailors in the service of a Catholic monarch, against their 
Protestant sovereign. I resisted the solicitations, and ran the 
risk of incurring the displeasure of a minister of state, and 
losing my pension; and my conduct was approved by all the 
divines in a monastery towhich I then belonged ; who all unani- 
mously de clared, that in conscience, | could not have behaved 
otherwise.’ 
©’ Leary, however, was not deprived of his office, and he con- 

tinued to act as Ch: aplain until the war was terminated by the 
Peace of Paris in 1763. He remained in France until 1771, 
when he returned to Ireland, and took up his residence in the 
City of Cork, where he erected a small chapel in which he 
officiated for several years, and which was well known as Father 
O’Leary’s Chapel.* His reputation as a preaclier soon 
attracted a crowded congregation, which consisted in great 
measure of persons opposed to each other in religions belief, 
but all of whom agreed in admiring the eloquence of the 


ee 





* This Chapel still stands, but is no longer devoted to its former 
holy use; it serves now asa shed, and a valued correspondent informs us 
- it when he paid it a visit in the summer of 1855 it was occupied 
by the water carts of the corporation of Cork. 
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Vriar. His sermons are described as being remarkable for 
» happy train of strong moral reasoning, accompanied by bold 
gyures, and frequent Scriptural allusions. He but seldom en- 
gayed in religious controversy ; and even when indulging in 
that proverbially difficult task, such was the kindliness of his 
nature, and so strongly was he imbued with the precepts of 
charity and good will, that he never, knowingly at least, offended 
the religious feelings of his auditors. 

O'Leary continued for some years actively and zealously 
engaged in the discharge of the duties of his ministry in Cork, 
without the occurrence of anything to disturb the even tenor 
of his life. A change, however, was at hand, which drew him 
forth from his obscurity, and soon made known to a wider 
circle, the abilities which had hitherto been confined within 
the narrow precincts of a provincial town. In 1775, a Scotch 
physician named Blair, but who assumed the nom-de-plume 
of Servetus, published a work which, under the specious title of 
“Thoughts on Nature and Religion,” was replete with absurd 
scepticism, not unmingled with blasphemy. Claiming to be the 
champion of free thought in religion, he boldly attacked some of 
the most universally acknowledged tenets of the Christian dis- 
pensation. ‘The circulation of his work was very extensive ; andas 
it soon began to find its way from the middle to the lower classes 
of society, the friends of religion, dismayed at the vast strides 
which irreligion and infidelity were making both in England and 
on the continent, were alarmed at the prospect of the injury 
which the diffusion of the publication was calculated to effect 
i Ireland. In this difficulty they applied to O'Leary, who, 
yielding to their pressing solicitations, resolved to attempt the 
refutation of the plausible arguments which had been advanced 
by Blair. At that time, however, the residence in Ireland of a 
member of any religious order was strictly forbidden by law, 
and O'Leary deemed it but prudent to obtain the sanction of 
the Protestant Bishop of the diocese before he ventured to 
enter the lists with Servetus. After some deliberation this 
permission was accorded by Dr. Mann, and O’Leary soon grati- 
of Cheeni by the publication of his “ Defence of the Divinity 
ie ig t is not possible to commend too highly this pro- 
hea although a century has almost elapsed since its publi- 
mie ig hie the press has literally teemed with contro- 
oe cts of every description, it would not be an easy task 

‘fect one, the arguments of which are more conclusive, or 
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which is more clearly and more forcibly written that this 


Defence.” Intended for popular use, its style is admirably’ 


adapted to the object for which it was written. There js no 
attempt at ornament, or even elegance ; but by a train of calm 
and conclusive reasoning, he triumphantly refutes the specious 
arguments by which the divinity of Christ, and the immor. 
tality of the soul, were sought to be impugned. It appeared 
in a series of letters ; in the first of which he shows that the 
tendency of Dr. Blair’s work was to deny the divinity of Christ 
and the immortality of the soul ; and by so doing to sap the 
foundations of Christianity, degrade humanity, and overturn 
religion both natural and revealed. That by removing religious 
belief, the poor were deprived of their only solace in affliction 
and misery, the rich had the sole bridle to their licentious 
passions wrested away, while the wicked were freed from the single 
cheek by which they could be affected in their course of crime. 
He shows that the tenets broached by Servetus were not 
merely opposed to the doctrines of religion, but also militated 
against the first principles of reason ; and even if true could be 
of no possible service to mankind; so far from that being the 
case, he alludes to the fact that most nations regarded in the 
light of a public pest him who advanced opinions against 
the immortality of the soul. Analysing the motives which 
have at diffrent periods induced men to propagate such systems, 
he shows the two sources from one or other of which they have 
invariably sprung; either from the corruption of the heart 
eager to indulge its evil passions, or from vanity of mind which 
sought for distinction in singularity. To the latter quality 
the doctrines now advanced by Servetus could not lay claim, 
being almost identical with those which Lucretius, the Pagan 
poet, had put forward nearly two thousand years before. After 
alluding with humorous scarcasm to some forced and _ridicu- 
lous allegories which had been drawn by Servetus from certain 
passages in the Old Testament, he concludes with some forcible 
remarks on the inadequacy of human reason to explain any, 
even the simplest operation of nature, and the consequent 
futility, not to say presumption, of man attempting to unrave 
the grand mysteries of religion. In the second letter he alludes 
to what St. Paul said inreferenceto the “vain imaginations” of 
the a of his time, as equally applicable to the frees 
thinkers of a later day; for they, like Servetus, attempted to 


demonstrate that Moses was merely an allegorical writer. He 
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shows, however, that his character and his writings distinctly 
wove the truth of his narrative : while he insists that were it 
not for revelation man would be an inexplicable mystery for 
it alone can adequately account for the corruption of his nature, 
and the vast train of evils with which the world is inundated : 
italone ean explain the opposition between our passions and 
our reason, and vindicate the wisdom and the mercy of God. 
He asks the philosophers, who in a strain of irony deride 
the Bible, what answer could they give, were the question 
roposed to them, whcther the cause of all the evils with which 
the world is afflicted was the injustice of God, or the original 
sin of man ; and shows that even the Pagans were forced to 
say, that we were born only to suffer in this life the punishment 
which we had deserved for crime committed in a former state. 
He refutes the idea of natural religion being all that man 
requires to guide his actions, by the conduct of a Plato, a 
Socrates, and a Seneca ; and aduces other examples from the 
ancients to prove the utter insufficiency of unassisted human 
reason: while he asserts that a child instructed by a mother 
who has never studied philosophy imbibes truer and sublimer 
notions of virtue, than the wisest of the Pagans had ever been 
able to conceive. He enlarges on the many benefits which 
have redounded to man from Christianity; and on the vast 
debt of gratitute due to it by mankind, for the greater refine- 
ment and the higher notions of morality to which it has given 
birth; and shows that man alone is in fault if he do not derive 
‘till greater advantages from it, because he does not approach 
the consideration of its dread mysteries with an earnest and a 
puriied mind. As, to quote his own words, “we ever and 
‘lways lose our innocence, before we laugh at our catechism.” 
‘ in Ws concluding letter of the series, he applies himself to 
‘we removal of the objections against the Divinity of Christ 
os the immortality of the soul, drawn by Servetus from some 
ene the Scriptures, and shews the true meaning 
elias “ mer those particular passages ; proving by irre- 
nn gpa that if Jesus Christ was not God, he was 
re arpa imposter that ever appeared on earth ; and hold- 
id ®p W scorn the absurdities to which incredulity has ever 
~hg , Examining the opinions put forward by 
Ged + — to the soul, he shews that the justice of 
si me. S + uture state; for the belief in it can alone recon- 
HE 8 apparent injustice on earth, He adduces ex- 

bes trom the writings of some of the modern Freethinkers 
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to prove that the effect of their doctrines 1s, to elevate ti, 
instinct of the brutes, while they degrade the reason of man - 
and to shake the foundations of morality by seeking to deprive 
the soul of its immortality. We extract one passage, from th: 
last letter which isa good specimen of his peculiar and sarcastic 
style. ‘ Servetus is so confident that the soul of man, and 
the soul of the brute, are of the same nature and will both 
perish alike, that he aflirms ‘Soloman and Sir Isaac Newton 
to be no more than the production of what their fathers eat ? 
and deplores our blindness for having been deceived by the 
schoolmen whose cunning has first introduced this notion of 
immortaiity. We shall not dwell long upon the nature of 
Solomon’s and Sir Isaac’s souls, which certainly must have 
been made of the most refined and sublimated particles of 
matter. Old Scriblerus seems to have entertained the same 
opinion with the Doctor ; for he would not permit his child 
Martinus’ nurse to eat any roast beef or heavy aliments, 
lest his son should become too heavy and dull. [ence his 
choice of attic and Roman dishes, in order that their juices 
should impregnate his son with the valour and elegance of the 
ancients. The Doctor would oblige us if he informed the 
public of the quality and quantity of food used by King David, 
We should soon have numbers of Solomons. Manifold would 
be the advantages accruing to society from such a discovery. 
Instead of losing most of our time in colleges, the outlines 
of the plan of education suitable to the clergyman, the states- 
man, the lawyer, could be sketched in the kitchen, and com- 
pleted at table. ‘The beau and the belle should feed on butter- 
flies ; calves-feet jelly would qualify the courtier and petit 

maitre for making a flexible and graceful bow. I believe that 

the harshness and acrimony of religious disputes, controver- 

sial writings and anniversary sermons, proceed from the great 

quantity of black-pudding and mustard, which our polemical 

divines eat at their breakfasts, and if we only knew the spoon- 

meat, with which the Doctor was fed, we should know the olio 

requisite to make a philosopher who unravels the secrets o! 

nature and religion.” 

The success which attended his first literary attempt, soon 
stimulated O'Leary to make further efforts. Conscious, as he 
could not but be, of his powers as a writer, he now began ( 
exert himself in a wider field than that of controversy, and 
came forward as the champion of the political rights of his 
oppressed co-religionists, 
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The condition of the Roman Catholics of Ireland at this 
eriod was indeed deplorable. Since the accession of Queen 
‘izabeth, and the introduction into Ireland of the doctrines 
of the Reformation, each successive Government had vied with 
its predecessor in cruelty and injustice towards them. The 
romoters of Protestantism shewed themselves to be of the 
number of those, who 

“ Call fire, and sword, and desolation 

A godly, thorough reformation.” 
Every means which the hellish ingenuity of persecution could 
devise to eradicate the faith was resorted to, but in vain. 
Confiscation, imprisonment, and death seemed only to increase 
the number of fresh victims; and the more rigorous the 
punishment inflicted, the severer the penalties enacted, the 
more tenaciously did the Catholics of Ireland cling to the re- 
livion of their forefathers. We have the authority of Dr. 
Johnson for the assertion, that there is no instance, even in 
the ten persecutions of the early Christians by the Pagans, 
equal to the severity which the Protestants of Ireland have ex- 
ercised against the Catholics. 

While the two last Stuarts were on the throne, the Catho- 
lies were indeed comparatively unmolested ; and_ history re- 
cords the desperate fidelity with which they adhered to the 
adverse fortunes of James the Second. On the accession of 
William the Third, they began to entertain hopes that a more 
merciful and a more equitable policy would be adopted to- 
wards them : as by the first article of the Treaty of Limerick 
they were guaranteed the enjoyment of those rights of which 
they had not yet been deprived; and the King bound 
himself to use every exertion to procure them still farther im- 
munity from disturbance on account of their religion. But 
these hopes were speedily and cruelly dispelled. ‘The Treaty 
of Limerick was disregarded ; in direct violation of its provi- 
‘ions a series of the most galling measures were enacted 
against them; and then, as if in mockery, the legislature 
passed an act* to confirm the articles of that Treaty. 

During the ensuing reign their sufferings were still more 
= a a ea succession of acts were promulgated, 
ae AB - other in violence, until they attained such 
aa cruelty, as to compel the English parliament— 

chhad itself shown but little tenderness towards Catho- 
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*9 Wm. III. ¢ 2. 
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lies—to refuse the ratification of such barbarous enactments. 
Plowden, in his valuable history of Ireland, informs us that 
‘‘ during the whole reign of Queen Anne, the penal laws were 
executed with unabating severity upon the Irish Catholics, 
without any other visible cause or charge alleged than their 
mere profession of the Roman Catholic religion. It was the 
current though unwise policy of the day to consider them as 
enemies to the crown and government of the realm. They 
were styled the ‘common enemy’ by the House of Commons 
in an address presented to the Lord Lieutenant, the Karl of 
Pembroke, in 1707, and some years later the lords justices, in 
their speech to the Commons, said, ‘we must recommend to 
you in the present conjuncture, such unammity in your resolu- 
tions as may once more put an end to all other distinctions 
in Ireland, but that of Protestant and Papist.’ In fact, the 
usual parliamentary phrase fur the body of Irish Catholics 
was, the ‘common enemy ?””’ 

At the time of the death of the good! Queen Anne, the 
penal laws, elaborated by more than a century of malignant 
oe nuity, ae: a code of unequalled and terrible barburity, 
so as well to deserve the fearful discription thus given of it, 
by the illustrious Burke. ‘¢ It had a vicious perfection—it 
was a complete system—full of coherence and consistency ; 
well digested and well disposed in all its parts. 1t was a ma 
chine of wise and elaborate contrivance, and as well fitted for 
the oppression, impoverishment, and degradation of a people, and 
the debasement in them of human nature itself, as ever pro- 
ceeded from the perverted ingenuity of man.’ This code 
had now attained such a * vicious perfection,” that the very 
existence of a Roman Catholic was ignored by the laws ; it 
being gravely laid down by one of the judges from the bench, 
thatthe laws did not presume a papist to exist in the kingdom, 
nor could they breathe without the connivance of the law. And 
yet, by a cruel contradiction, Catholics, whose existence was ig- 
nored, wereliable toa numberof grievous and mosts galling pen al 
ties for the exercise of that religion, which the law presumed 
not to exist. It was, however, against the ministers of the 
Catholic religion that the fiercest enactments were aimed ; not 
merely were they proscribed by law, liable to transportation il if 
found within the kingdom, and guilty of IJligh-Treason if 
they returned after bemyg tr: insported, but rewards on a gra" 


Letter to an Irish Peer. 
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duated seale of sacrilege were offered to him who apprehended 
a Bishop, a Priest, or a Schoolmaster ; while severe penalties 
were inflicted on those who were proved to have succoured or 
concealed a Roman Catholic clergyman. The laity fared but 
little better. ‘Their lives, their liberties, and their property, 
depended upon the indulgence or the apathy of their Protes- 
tant neighbours. They were liable to be arrested on the mere 
suspicion of being Popish recusants. They were disabled from 
purchasing any but trifling interests in lands; if they inher- 
ited property from a Protestant relation, or he devised it by 
will to them, they were deprived of it, and the law gave it to 
the nearest heir who was of the statutable faith. They could 
not possess a valuable horse, and a Protestant on paying five 
guineas could deprive them of an animal worth perhaps one 
hundred. They were deprived of all the rights of citizens. 
Could not carry arms; were unable to hold a commission in 
the navy or army ; or to fill any oflices of trust or emolument 
in the state ; and were also prevented from becoming barristers 
or solicitors. They could not serve on grand juries ; might be 
peremptorily challenged in all trials in which any Protestant in- 
terests were at stake ; while in eases of the iniquitous and 
harassing bills so frequently filed for the discovering of Popish 
trusts, none but known Protestants were allowed to try the 
issues. ‘They were even incapacitated from voting at elec- 
tions for Members of Parliament : a disability against which 
Burke thus inveighs—‘‘ The taking away a vote, is the taking 
away the shield which the subject has, not only against the 
oppression of power, but the worst of all oppressions, the per- 
secution of private society and private meanness.” And _ yet 
by a whimsical contrariety, they were liable to pay double to- 
wards raising the Militia ;* and thus contributed double to 
the support of the state which had exhausted its power and in- 
genuity in devising measures against them. 

Severe as was this system of political torture as applied to 
the Catholics of Ireland in their political capacity, it was mild 
whencompared with the still more barbarous enactments, which, 
by an aggravation of cruelty, were directed against their dear- 
*st and most sacred affections ; and assailed them in the 
most intimate relations of domestic life. They were pre- 
rented from educating their children as Catholics at home—for 
ofeach the Popish religion was a transportable felony—anid 





* 2 Geo., I. c. 9, s. 14, and 18. 
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if they sent them to the Continent, there to be brought up in 
the cherished through persecuted faith, they were liable to 
forfeit all their property. A Catholic was also debarred from 
being the guardian of a child; nay more, the Chancellor had 
it in his power to deprive him of the custody of his own son, 
whom he could transfer to the care of the nearest Protestant 
relation to educate him in the tenets of the religion of the 
state. And Protestant writers are found to dilate on the 
cruelty of Ferdinand and Isabella towards the Moriscoes of 
Spain. Nor did the law stop here. It encouraged the faith- 
less wife to betray her husband. For “ if the wife of a Ca- 
tholic declared herself a Protestant the law enabled her not 
only to compel her husband to give her a separate maintenance, 
but to transfer to her the custody and guardianship of all their 
children.”* Having thus instigated adultery, the law with 
consistent wickedness held out a premium for undutiful chil- 
dren to rebel against their parents, for “ if the eldest son of a 
Catholic father at any age, however young; declared himself a 
Protestant, he thereby made his father strict tenant for life, 
depriving him of all power to sell or dispose of his estate, and 
such Protestant son became entitled to the absolute dominion 
and ownership of the estate. And if the other children de- 
clared themselves Protestants they were entitled to maintenance 
out of the father’s property, and at once escaped his control,” 
while they could force him to declare upon oath the clear value 
of his real and personal estate.”*+ It was to petition Parlia- 
ment against the passing of these—as they have been well de- 
signated—/vrocious acts, that the distinguished lawyer, Sir 
Theobald Butler, appeared on behalf of his suffering fellow- 
Catholics at the bar of the House of Commons on the 22nd 
of February, 1703, and there delivered that speech, which it 
is Impossible to read even at the present day without being 
sensibly affected by the touching though manly simplicity 
which pervades the whole of it, and the pathetic yet indignant 
remonstrance which it contains against the unholy provisions 
of the contemplated enactments. ~ Tt is natural,” exclaimed 
he, “ for a father to love the child, but we all know that chil- 
dren are but too apt and subject, without any such liberty as 
this Bill gives, to slight and neglect their duty to their parents; 


_* 8 Anne, c. 3,8. 14, and see O'Connell's Ireland and the Irish, 
Vol. l »P. ll. 
t 2 Anne, c, 5, and 8 Anne, ec. 3, O'Connell's do. p.p. 1, and 12, 
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and surely such an act as this will not be an instrament of 
restraint, but rather encourage them more to it. It is but 
too common with the son, who has a prospect of an estate, 
when once he arrives at the age of one-and-twenty, to think 
the old father too long in the way between him and it, and 
how much more will he be subject to it, when by this act he 
shall have liberty before he comes to that age, to force my 
estate from me, without asking my leave, or being liable to ac- 
count with me for it; or out of his share thereof to discharge 
a moiety of the debts, portions, or other incumbrances, with 
which the estate might have been charged before the passing 
of this act. Is not this against the laws of God and man ? 
Against the rules of reason and justice by which all men ought 
tobe governed ? Is not this the only way in the world to 
make children become undutiful ? and to bring the grey hairs 
of the parent to the grave with grief and tears ? It would be 
hard from any man ; but from a son, a child, the fruit of my 
body, whom I have nursed in my bosom, and tendered more 
dearly than my own life, to become my plunderer, to rob me of 
my estate, to take away mv bread, is much more grievous than 
from any other, and enough to make the most flinty of hearts 
to bleed to think out. And yet this will be the case if this 
Bill passes into alaw. For God’s sake, gentlemen, consider if 
this be according to the golden rule of doing as you would be 
done unto.” And when inveighing against the 28th clause of 
the Bill he says, “‘ by this clause the Popish father is, under the 
penalty of £500, debarred from being the guardian to, or 
having the tuition or custody of, his own child orchildren ; but 
if the child pretend to be a Protestant, though never so young, 
or incapable of judging of the principles of any religion, it 
shall be taken from its own father, and put into the hands of 
a Protestant relation for tuition, though never so great an 
enemy to the Popish parent, and who out of prejudice to me 
who am the Popish father, shall infuse into my child, not only 
such principles of religion, as are wholly inconsistent with 
my liking, but also against the duty which by the laws of God 
and nature is due from every child to its parents. And it 
shall not be in Iny power to remedy or question him for it ; 
and yet I shall be obliged to pay for such education how per- 
Hiclous soever. Nay if a legacy or estate fall to any of 
my children being minors. 1 that am the Popish father, shall 
Not have hberty to take care of it, but it shall. be put into the 
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hands of a stranger, and though I see it confounded before 
my face it shall not be in my power to preventit. Is not this 
a hard case, ge ntlemen ? Jam sure you cannot but allow jt 
to bea ve ry hi ird case.” But his reli: mce upon the justice ot 
the cause which he advocated, his eloquent vindication of the 
rights of his Catholic fellow- subjects, and his indignant protest 
against the iniquitous measure under deliberation, were all in 
vain. They were contemptuously disregs arded by a Parliament 
that had resolved to pay no attention to thein ; the Bill was 
hurried through both houses, and speedily beoame the law. 

The above are but a few of the barbarous enactments by 
which a ferocious ascendancy had sought the eradication of a 
religion, which it hated with a hatred that can only be felt by 
one religious sect for the rival object of its hostility. Nor were 
these laws a mere dead letter; their enactments a brutum 
fulmen. Their execution was enforced by special clauses in 
each act inflicting heavy penalties, in the shape of fines and 
disabilities, on every mi agistrate who neglected to carry them 
out, as well as by large bribes and rewards offered to informers ; 
while those who could inform, but did not, were made liable 
to the severest punishment. Nay, the legislature itself period)- 
cally, in solemn conclave, not me rely adv oomted but commanded 
their rigorous enforcement, ‘Thus we read that “ During all 
Queen Anne’s reign the inferior civil officers, by order of the 
covernment, were ‘incessantly harassing the Catholics with oaths, 
imprisonments, and forfeitures, without any visible cause but 
hatred of their religious profession. In the year 1708, on 
the bare rumour of an intended invasion of Scotland by the 
Pretender, forty-one Roman Catholic noblemen and ge ntlemen 
were imprisoned i in the Castle of Dublin, and when they were 
afterwards set at hberty the government was so sensible of the 
wrong done to them that it remitted their fees, amounting to 
CS00. In 1705 the House of Commons passed a vote—‘ that 
ll magistrates and other persons whatsoever who neglected or 
mitted to put the penal laws in due execution, were betrayers 
of the hberties of the kingdom. And upon another occasion 

‘that the prosecuting and informing against Papists was au 


ionorable service to the government. Again in June, 1709, 
hey resolved— that the saying and hearing of Mass by persons 


who had not t: es ‘nthe Oath of Abjuration, te nided to advanee 
the interest of the Pretender; and that such judges and 
magistrates as wilfully neglected to make diligent inquiry ite 
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and to discover such wicked practices, ought to be looked upou 
as enemies to her Majesty’s vovernment.’ And many years 
later, in 17-45, Lord Chesterfield, in bis speech to both Houses 
of Parliament, declared, ‘ the measures that have hitherto been 
taken to prevent the growth of Popery, have, L hope, had some, 
and will still have a greater, effect ; however, I leave it to your 
consideration whether nothing further can be done, either by 
new laws, or by the more effectual execution of those in being, 
to secure the nation against the greater number of Papists, 
whose speculative errors would only deserve pity if their per- 
nicious influence upon civil society did not both require and 
authorise restraint,’ ”’* 

But in spite of the malignant ingenuity thus continuously 
displayed by a persecuting government ; in spite of the rigor 
with which the execution of the penal laws was enforced ; and 
the persevering barbarity with which the Catholics were treated ; 
the efforts of the Protestant ascendancy signally failed. The 
Catholics of Ireland, instead of diminishing, continued rapidly 
to increase. 

“ Thus captive Israel multiplied in chains.” 


In 1727 Primate Boulter writes to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
that “there are probably in this kingdom five Papists at least 
to one Protestant ;’ and Arthur Young, several years later, 
thus moralizes on the effects which had resulted from the penal 
laws—“ While property lay exposed to the practices of power, 
the great body of the people, who had been stripped of their 
all, were more enraged than converted ; they adhered to the 
persuasion of their forefathers with the steadiest and most 
determined zeal; while the priests, actuated by the spirit of a 
thousand inducements, made proselytes among the common 
Protestants in defiance of every danger ; and the great glaring 
fact yet remains, and is even admitted by the warmest advocates 
for the laws of discovery, that the established religion has not 
gained upon the Catholic in point of numbers, but, on the con- 
trary, that the latter has been rather on the increase. As i! 
is the great body of the common people that forms the strength 
of a country when willing subjects, and its weakness when ill- 
affected, this fact is a decision of the question. After seventy 
years’ undisturbed operation, the system adopted in Queen 
Aune’s reign has failed in this great aim, and meets at this 


* Parnell’s History of the Penal Laws. 
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day with a more numerous and equally determined body of 
Catholics than it had to oppose when first promulgated. It js 
no superficial view that I have taken of this matter in Ireland. 
1 have attended the debates in Dublin upon these laws with 
my mind open to conviction, and an auditor for the mere pur- 
pose of information. I have conversed on the subject with 
most of the distinguished characters of the kingdom, and | 
cannot, after all, but declare that the scope, purport, and aim 
of these laws, as executed, are not against the Catholic religion, 
which increases under them, but against the industry and 
yroperty of whosoever professes that religion. In vain has it 
one said, that consequence and power follow property, and 
that the attack is made in order to wound the doctrine through 
its property. If such was the intention | reply, that seventy 
years’ experience proves the folly and inutility of it. Those 
laws have crushed all the industry and wrested most of the 
property from the Catholics; but the religion triumphs; it is 
thought te increase. Those who have handed about calculations 
to prove a decrease, admit on the face of them that it will 
require four thousand years to make converts of the whole, 
supposing the work to go on in future as it has in the past 
time. But the whole pretence is an affront to common sense, 
for it implies that you will lessen a religion by persecuting it ; 
all Instory and experience condemn such a proposition. The 
system pursued in [reland has had no other tendency but that 
of driving out of the kingdom all the personal wealth of the 
Catholics, and prohibiting their industry within it. We have 
seen that this conduct has not converted the people to the 
religion of government, and instead of adding to the internal 
security, it has endangered it; if, therefore, it does not add to 
the national prosperity, for what purpose but that of private 
tyranny could it have been embraced and persisted in?” 
Despairing at length of ever destroying a faith, the immortal 
nature of which has been proved by centuries of unavailing 
efforts to uproot it ; wearied of blood and of persecution ; and, 
it may be, actuated by the nobler motives which an increased 
and an enlightened civilization had generated ; the Protestants 
began somewhat to modify their previous policy. During the 
reign of George LI. the Penal Laws were not enforced with 
the customary sev¢ rity, and on the accession of George ILI. the 
Catholics were cheered with the prospect of a change in the 
conduet of the government towards them. Their professions 
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of lovalty and attachment were graciously received, and an 
answer returned to an address which they presented to the 
vouthful sovereign.* It was not, however, until the year 1774, 
that the legislature were induced to show them so much favor 
as to pass an act by which they were enabled to testify their 


allegiance.t 

Although this concession was received with gratitude by the 
majority of the Catholics of [reland, a few of timid consciences 
stated some theological objections against the oath which the 
act required to be taken. Among these was Dr. De Burgo, 
the Catholic Bishop of Ossory, and the learned author of 
“Hibernia Dominicana.” In asupplement to this work published 
in 1772, he noticed the form of an oath which was similar in 
many particulars to that now imposed, and he unreservedly 
condemned its clauses. Actuated by a strange infatuation, 
and apparently for the purpose of promulgating as extensively 
as possible his sentiments upon the important question then in 
agitation, he caused copies of his Hibernia Dominicana and 
its supplement, to be presented to some of the Protestant 
dignitaries, and to the University of Dublin, then, as it 
uniformly ever has been, the uncompromising opponent of 
any measure of indulgence to the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 
This ill-advised step was deeply deplored by many of the other 


* On the accession of George II. in 1727, the Catholics had also 
presented an address of congratulation to the king, which was pre- 
sented to the Lords Justices by Lord Delvin and several respectable 
Catholic gentlemen, but it was received with contemptuous silence 
and never even acknowledged. 

13 & 14 Geo. IIT. ce. 35. This act is said to have had this singular 
tg The celebrated but eccentric Earl of Bristol, Bishop of 
Kalla at dinner one day with the Professors of the Irish 
pa: pol t wry tre lamented the hard necessity which many of the 
mre ‘rhevnadg - _ were under of spending their lives abroad ; 
dinar te esti at he could not see why they should refuse alle- 
epinione saeaieeeon Oe but that until they renounced the 
hretestant mgt. tage Spar orags: car one we — ot 
Hons of an oath—alludin we ok ly ye Ba - a : h th "C th "i ¥ th 
calumniously said to hold he 7 , id sare ws “ ine *y rf! ota 
his observation oats ste ; -OUTK we a oun a nce lem vai ome. 
that his impress: — vies to a conversation in w hich he was assured 
re groan Ww - most erroneous, that the Catholics abhorred 
proof of allegiance wii : to them, and were willing to give every 
to Ireland _ a m could be required, On his lordship’s return 
tical friends. ard. a ements were circulated by him among his poli- 

» 4nd tended to facilitate the introduction of the act. 
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"Catholic Bishops, and a provincial synod of the Munster pre- 
lates was held in July, 1775, when it was un: inimously agreed, 
that the proposed oath of allegiance contained nothing that 
was contrary to the principles of the Roman Catholic religion, 


Nor did they stop here. They also un: wiimousl y expressed 
their dissent from the doctrine put forward by Dr. De Burgo 


in reference to the oath. 
Although this declaration was transmitted to Rome, and 


submitted to the consideration of the Pope; who, on perusing 
it, and examining the proposed oath, with a translation of which 


he had been furnished, expressed his ardent hope “that the 
kindness of the legislature would shortly be further extended 
to his suffering children ;’ a party was still to be found, at the 
head of which was Dr. Carpenter the Roman Catholie Areh- 
bishop of Dublin, who from an excessive timidity of conscience, 
still entertained doubts as to the propriety of taking the oath, 
This conduct on the part of the Archbishop occasioned consi- 
derable uneasiness to the Munster prelates ; and to aid them 
in their attempts to overcome the opposition thus unexpectedly 
raised, O’ Leary produced a pamphlet entitled ‘Loyalty Asserted, 
in which he successfully vindicated the oath from the objections 
advanced against it. 

lu this pamphlet, the style of which is singularly clear and 
energetic, O’Leary examines the proposed oath “article by 
article, investigates with unusual and almost startling boldness 
the doctrines of the Catholic Church regarding the allegiance 
due by subjects to their sovereign ; repudiates with equal bold- 
ness the principles laid down by some of its doctors as to the 
dispensing power of the Pope; and after re plying to the several 
objections which had been raised to some portions of the oath, 
establishes conclusively the perfect propriety with which it might 
be subscribed by every Catholic. It met with the greates' 
success ; was most exter sively circulated ; called forth the 
acknowledgments of the friends of the ‘government was 
received with gratitude by the large body of Catholics ; and 
what was still more gratifying, was the effect which it produce! 
upon those who had been previously oppose ‘d to the taking o! 
the oath ; as we read that “in November, }778, Dr. Carpemet 
at the head of seventy of = clergy and seve a hundred home! 
Catholic laity, attended at the Court of King’s Bench ™ 
Dublin, and took theo: eine scribed by t hic on act for the relie! 
of the Roman Catholies of Lreland.’’* 








* Dodstey's Annual Register, vol, 21, p. 204. 
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Among the many calumnies with which the Catholics of 
ireland were uniformly assailed, no charge was so freqnently 
and so unfoundedly brought against them, as that of disloyalty. 
in times of tranquillity they were, in the mere wantonness ol 
iasult, branded as traitors and rebels by their Protestant rulers, 
who, it may be, would have rejoiced had the conduct of the 
(atholics justified the charge, and thus afforded to their op- 
pressors an excuse for increased persecution ; no station, how- 
ever elevated or sacred, shielded them from the base and 
unmerited imputation which even the legislature, in its public 
enactments, did not hesitate to allege against them. ‘Thus we 
have one act which recites, “ that whereas it is notoriously 
kuown that the late rebellions in this kingdom have been con- 
trived, promoted, and carried on by Popish Archbishops, Bishops, 
Jesuits and other ecclesiastical persons of the Romish religion, 
and that the peace and safety of the kingdom was in danger 
from the number of the said archbishops, &c.”* And another, 
which, to justify its nefarious and oppressive provisions, falsely 
states “that whereas Papists in this kingdom have always in 
atime of war with any Popish state or prince kept private 
intelligence with them and other enemies of this kingdom ; by 
means whereof parts of the sea-coasts have been infested and 
often insulted by privateers chiefly manned by Lrish Papists, 
who have robbed several of his Majesty's faithful subjects of all 
their substance by the contrivance of others, their Popish friends 
in this kingdom,” + 
So utterly unfounded and unwarranted were these imputa- 
lions, that in the very teeth of the above solemn legislative 
les, the rankest enemies of the Catholics were at times com- 
pelied to admit that their conduct was most exemplary, when 
other sections of the people manifested great disalfection. 
Lord Chesterfield, to whose intolerant speech to both Houses 
of Parliament at the opening of the session in 1745, we have 
on alluded, a little later did not hesitate to declare ‘ that 
oe ag _— co-operated with their Protestant brethren, 
aaa 7 . ce ype their pastoral letters, public 
heist i i , ae pa pit, and private admonitions were equally 
a le service of the government. And Curry in his 

© history relates, that “in the year 1762, upon a debate 
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in the House of Lords, Dr. Stone, who was then the Primate, 
in answer to some objections against the good faith and loyalty 
of the Catholics, which were revived with virulence on that 
occasion, declared publicly in the House of Lords, “ that in the 
year 1747, after the rebellion was entirely suppressed, haps 
pening to be in England, he had an opportunity of perusing all 
the papers of the rebels and their correspondents, which were 
seized in the custody of Murray, the Pretender’s secretary, and 
that after spending much time in examining them (not without 
some share of the then common suspicion that there might besome 
private understanding and intercourse between them and the 
Irish Catholics), he could not discover the least trace, hint, or 
intimation of such intercourse or correspondence in them, or 
any of the letters, favouring or abetting, or having been so 
much as made acquainted with the designs or proceedings of 
those rebels ; and what he said he wondered at most of all 
was, that in all his researches he had not met with any pas- 
save in any of those papers, from which he could infer that 
either their holy father the Pope, or any of his Cardinals, 
Bishops, or other dignitaries of that Charch, directly or indi- 
rectly encouraged, aided, or approved of the commencing or 
carrying on of the rebellion.’’* 

Kven Swift, whose contemptuous and sneering allusions to 
the Catholics are, if possible, still more grating than the un- 
disguised hatred of their more virulent opponents, does not 
hesitate to declare, ‘as to Popery, I cannot apprehend this 
kingdom to be in much danger from it. The estates of 
Papists are very few, crumbling into small parcels, and daily 
diminishing ; their common people are sunk in poverty, 1gno- 
rance, and cowardice, and are of as little consequence as women 
andchildren. Their nobility and gentry are at least one-half ruined, 
banished, or converted : they all soundly feel the smart of what 
they suffered in the last Insh war; some of them are already 
retired into foreign countries ; others, as I am told, intend to 
follow them; and the rest, I believe, to a man, who still possess 
any lands, are absolutely determined never to hazard them 
again for the sake of establishing their superstition. And | 
cannot conceive how a sunk discarded party, who neither expect 
nor desire anything more than a quiet life, should under the 
names of Highflyers, Jacobites, and many other vile appellation, 


* Vol. ‘BE. p- 281. 
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be charged so often in print, and at common tables, with 
endeavouring to introduce Popery and the Pretender: while 
the Papists abhor them above all other men, on account of 
severities against their priests in her late Majesty’s reign, when 
the now disbanded reprobate party was in power. ‘This I was 
convinced of some years ago by a long journey into the southern 
parts, where I had the curiosity to send for many priests of 
the parishes I passed through, and to my great satisfaction 
found them everywhere abounding in professions of loyalty to 
the late King George, for which they gave me the reasons 
above mentioned, at the same time complaining bitterly of the 
hardships they suffered under the Queen’s last ministry. The 
Catholies were always defenders of monarchy as constituted 
in these kingdoms. It is well known that all the Catholics of 
these kingdoms, both priests and laity, are true Whigs in the 
best and most proper sense of the word, bearing as well in their 
hearts, as in their outward profession, an entire loyalty to the 
Royal House of Hanover, in the person and posterity of George 
the Second against the Pretender and all his adherents, to 
which they think themselves bound in gratitude, as well as 
conscience, by the lenity wherewith they have been treated 
siuce the death of Queen Anne, so different from what they 
suffered in the four last years of that Princess, during the 
administration of that wicked minister, the Karl of Oxford.”* 

An opportunity was now afforded to O'Leary, of which he 
at once availed himself, to vindicate his fellow-Catholics from 
the galling and unjust opprobrium under which they labored. 
The state of public affairs in 1779, was alarming to a degree. 
the war of Independence in America had literally drained 
England of her troops, while the combined fleets of Spain and 
France scoured the Channel unopposed ; and rumours of an 
intended invasion of Ireland by a large French force added to 
the public terror. It was with the greatest anxiety, not un- 
mixed with fear, that the conduct of the Irish Catholics at this 
risis Was watched by the Government, who began to appre- 
vend that the resentment which centuries of injustice and 
“bpression were so strongly calculated to excite within their 
reasts, would now burst forth, and induce them to make use 
of the favourable opportunity now presented, to take vengeance 


* Reasons for repealing the Test. 
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for the protracted wrongs they had endured. And at this 
period so formidable were the Catholics from their wealth and 
influence, and still more from their numbers, that had they 
been disaffected, the consequences might indeed have been 
fatal to England, embarrassed as she then was by the Huropean 
and American wars in which she was engaged. In this emer. 
gency the Government was relieved by the noble conduct of the 
Roman Catholic Bishops and clergy of Ireland, all of whom came 
forward to impress upon their flocks the obligation of remaining 
tranquil and loyal. O'Leary also, whose influence with thepeople 
was now very great, addressed a short but spirited appeal tothem, 
in which he, in a homely but practical manner, endeavoured to 
show them the wickedness and the folly of rebellion, with the 
miseries to which they would infallibly be exposed, should 
the French invasion succeed ; while he clearly explained, and 
forcibly inculcated the sacred obligation of loyalty. This 
address produced the happiest results ; it assuaged the feelings 
of just irritation, which existed in the minds of many, while 
it tended to quiet theapprehensions of the Government ; and had 
the threatened invasion been effected, there can be but little 
doubt that the Catholics would have been found among the 
bravest and staunchest defenders of their country. 

Q’Leary’s next appearance in public was as the antagonist 
of John Wesley. ‘This celebrated man, who has done more te 
overthrow the Protestant religion in England than perhaps 
any of the innumerable sectaries who have at various epochs 
attacked its doctrines, was animated by a hatred to Catholics, 
which would appear strange in one who had so boldly claimed, 
and so unserupulously exercised, the right to dissent from the 
Kstablished Church, did not all the apostles of error present 
the same example of inconsistent hostility to truth, An asso- 
ciation styled “ the Protestant Association,” had been formed 
in England by some popular but bigoted fanatics, with the 
avowed object of so intimidating the Government by aets of 
the most lawless violence, as to prevent it from extending any 
measures of relief to the Catholics. The far-famed Gordon 
riots were the natural results of such an unprincipled institu- 
tion. In January, 1780, Wesley published a letter eontaming 
his version of the civil principles of Roman Catholics, to which 
le appended a defence of the Protestant Association ; the aim 
of which was to show that no Government ought to tolerate 
Catholics, while all Protestants were called upon to unite 
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carrying out the objects which the Association had in view, 
This production of Mr. \\ esley contained more than the 
average amount of ignorance, distortion, and intolerance 
generally displayed by Protestant polemical writers when treat- 
ing of Catholicity ; and the spirit with which it was imbued 
and the measures it advocated, were such as would have satis- 
fed the most virulent opponent of Popery in the days when 
the persecution it endured raged most severely. O’Leary lost 
no ume in answering it, in a pamphlet which is perhaps one 
of the best of his many excellent tracts; and though we may 
not find in it much elegance of style, or purity of diction, 
still we cannot but admire the sound arguments, happy allu- 
sions, and dignified remonstrances, with which it is replete. 
He boldly but humorously repels the insinuations made by 
Wesley—whom he terms the reformer of the Reformation,— 
against the loyalty of the Catholics ; adducing his own conduct 
at St, Maloes, to which we before alluded, as a proof of the con- 
scientious conviction which he, in common with his fellow 
Catholics, entertained, that allegiance to the sovereign was one 
of the most sacred obligations of the subject. Ue reproaches 
his antagonist with endeavouring to increase the religious dis- 
sensions, unhappily but too extensively prevalent, instead of 
seeking to allay them, and produce harmony and concord 
amongst the members of all denominations. He corrects the 
ctroneous interpretations and misconceptions of Mr. Wesley, 
regarding the proceedings of the Council of Constance, and 
indignantly inveighs against the injustice of making Catholics 
asWerable for any misconduct or mistake on the part of their 
predecessors, while he shows how forcibly they can retaliate 
and lay to the charge of the Protestants the innumerable errors 
and excesses of the various heresiarchs and sectaries that have 
a various epochs agitated the Church. He vindicates the 
Swerainent of Penance from the absurd allegations made 
roy a a its nature and eflicacy, and shows that so 
he gl of the Pope over Catholics being unlimited, 
ee © men sects have ever arrogated to themselves 
: ote ww y wrk any of the pontifls have ever ventured 
ao or while the doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
gion cannot be in the least altered by any Pope, the founder 
of neh Prgninenss sect can at his pleasure vary, increase, 
thee of Ps pe scoemn of his followers. He ridicules the doc- 

apal dispensations, which the Protestants will insist 
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on laying to the charge of Catholics : shows that were it really 
held, all kings of whatever religion they might be, should desire 
to have none but Protestant subjects, as on their allegiance 
alone could they depend; and proves still more strongly its 
absurdity by the conduct of the oppressed Catholics of Ireland, 
who had for centuries submitted to the most galling and vio. 
lent persecution, when all that was requisite to free them from 
their sufferings, and place them on a level with their most 
favoured fellow-subjects, was to subscribe the oath of abjura- 
tion, with the obligation of observing which, they could imme. 
diately afterwards, by the supposed tenet, be dispensed. 

‘The foregoing controversy was not attended with any display 
of those acrimonious feelings which are but too generally the 
concomitants of polemical disputes. O’Leary and Wesley, 
sometime afterwards, met at the house of a mutual friend ; each 
was pleased with the other, and they parted with expressions 
of kindness and regret. At this period also, O’Leary made 
the acquaintance of Howard the philanthropist, who, in one of 
his many benevolent missions, visited Cork for the purpose of 
inspecting the prisons of that city, and was introduced to 
O’Leary, who was a zealous and active member of a society 
which had been for some time in existence, for the relief and 
discharge of persons confined for small debts. In him, 
Howard found a kindred spirit, a heart as benevolent as his 
own, and in after years he used to boast of possessing the 
friendship and esteem of the Irish friar. 

A period had now arrived which, from the state of public 
opinion, appeared to the friends of religious liberty to be 
favorable for the attainment of a still more extended measure 
of toleration. O’Leary was so well known as its ardent and in- 
defatigable advocate, and his fame as a successful pamphleteer 
was so extensively diffused, that an application was made to 
him again to appear in public as the champion of freedom of 
conscience. Nothingloth,he obeyed the call. It wasa subject 
upon which he had long felt deeply, and profoundly meditated. 
Thoroughly imbued, as he was, with the benevolent spirit of 
the Gospel, and having a painful and practical experience of 
the miseries of persecution, he both as a minister of religion 
and an oppressed victim, indignantly, raised his voice against 
the iniquities of a system from which so many woes have at 
all times emanated. It is indeed a painful and melancholf 
reflection that the two greatest boons bestowed by Heaven 00 
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wan—Religion and Liberty—have been the most perverted. 


ly 7 e 
re Under the mask of the one, bigotry and fanaticism have deluged 
ce the universe with the blood of tortured human beings ; while 
ts anarchy and licentiousness, in the name of the other, have 


j appalled mankind by their hideous enormities. And is it not 
strange that centuries of woful experience should still be in- 
sufficient to teach to nations that wisdom and that lemity which 
st the wise and the good have in all ages, but unheededly, 
attempted to inculcate ?- Of what avail have been the racks, the 
tortures, the imprisonments, which every sect lias successively 
undergone? Only to harden its votaries in their obstinacy, to 


iy add a principle of honor to religious conviction : until 
ie “Proud of persecution’s rage, 
y, Some in fire, and some in field, 
h ' Their belief with blood have sealed, 
18 Dying as their fathers died 
le lor the God their foes denied.” 
of The Romans of old are represented as worshipping in private 
of : the Penates of their respective families, while they all joined 
0 inthe public sacrifices offered to the tutelary deities of the 
ty | state; would that, imitating them, differences in religious 
d opinions were made by us, our household Gods, cherished at 
n, home, but not obtruded on the public and universal adoration 
is ofa common Creator. Much has undoubtedly been done of 
ie late years ; but more—much more—remains to be done, ‘The 
sanguinary enactments which once disgraced our statute-books, 
ic have ceased to pollute their pages ; and Protestant and Catholic 
re meet, no longer as oppressor and oppressed, but as equals. Are 
re there not, however, still some civil disabilities to which Catholics 
)- | are unjustly subject ; and why should they be allowed to remain. 
er ; Do they not complain, and with reason, of several inequitable 
0 j legal provisions, which affect them in the disposal of their pro- 
of perty, and why are not these repealed ? It not all that they hold 
ot most sacred in their religion exposed periodically to the 
i. blasphemous ridicule of ignorant and bigoted fanaticism ; and 
of ‘ why is the continuance of such disgraceful exhibitions per- 
af 7 mitted? Has the spirit of toleration, however loudly pro- 
. : lessed, however ostentatiously exhibited, penetrated, to the inner 
st hearts of those who once dominated over the Irish Papists? Do 
at : they not by a species of mental reservation, in spite of their loud 
i] i Ueclarations to the contrary, feel a dislike bordering 
0 ; on hatred, a jealousy akin to rage. of those Catholics 
’ Who attam to any of the political or social digmties 


LS . 
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from a participation m which they were so long and so per. 
timaciously excluded? And how rarely, how very rarely, do 
members of the different communions indulge in that genuine, 
unreserved interchange of feelings and ideas, which is the 
sweetest of the many pleasures of friendship? We very much 
fear that though the outworks of intolerance have long been 
laid low ; its citadel yet stands, not certainly in the pmde of 
its once formidable strength, but still retaining much of its 
former menace, and not unwilling, had it the opportunity, to 
exercise some of its previous force. 

In nocountry, at least of modern Europe, have the horrors 
of persecution been felt with greater severity than in Ireland ; 
and in none have its evil consequence been more continuously 
and more perniciously felt. Many of our best and greatest men 
have at times raised their voices in indignant reprobation of a 
system the injustice of which was equalled only by its impoliey. 
To few, however, of these generous advocates of ‘loleration— 
we had almost said to none—is a deeper debt of gratitude due 
than to O'Leary. His essay on Toleration, containingas it does, 
a concise epitome of the many unanswerable arguments in 
favor of religious freedom ; and shewing briefly but conclusively 
the folly and the wickedness of seeking to contro! the minds 
of men, is a masterpiece, and we much regret that our space 
will not permit us to do more than thus allude to it. We 
recommend, however, the perusal of this admirable treatise to 
all who ean take pleasure in the forcible, yet not imtemperate 
enunciation of the grand principles of benevolence and of trath; 
and in the indignant repudiation of injustice and oppression ; 
couched in language, bold, nervous, and expressive ; and bearing 
tle unmistakeable impress of the genuine feeling of honest 
conviction. His biographer informs us that ‘ this essay had a 
circulation almost unequalled at the time in Ireland, and was 
ihe means of extending the author’s reputation as a philanthro- 
pist, ina degree that was highly valuable to his religion, and 
creditable to himself. One pleasing consequence of its 
publication was his being elected a wnember of the Monks of 
Si. Patrick.* 


the Monks of St. Patrick, were formed in the year 1779 under the 
uspices of Lord Avonmore into a patriotic society, which had far higher 
oljects in view than the mere conviviality with which its name Is usually 
sociated. It was composed of the ablest and most distinguished wer 
{ the day, and formed a collection of the wit, genius and public virtuee 
the country. The names of many of its members will be for ever remem 
bered by Ireland with gratitude and pride, as of those who sought to give 
her a constitution and raise her from her state of subjection and depen 
lence, 
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Honors not undeserved continued to be heaped upon 
him. The Irish Brigade, a distinguished body of Volunteers, 
appointed him their honorary Chaplain ; he was received with 
unusual marks of respect by the National Convention ; while 
the most influential of the Irish patriots vied with each other 

| in evlogizing and honoring the poor Capuchin friar. 

Everything seemed to promise the speedy realization of the 


| brightest hopes in which the most ardent votarics of religious 
, freedom had indulged. The excitement caused by the rapid 

and unexampled success of the national movement in favor 
. of legislative independence, had diffused throughout the coun- 
i try a feeling of unbounded and universal exultation, while 


it had in a corresponding degree excited the alarm of the 
Government, by the prevalence of what appeared to be the 
organised disaffection of the Protestants. In this emergency 
it looked for safety to the well proved loyalty of the Catholics, 
aud began to hold out to them the prospect of extended 
toleration and immunities. On finding, however, that its 
’ | apprehensions were unfounded, acting with its usual duplicity, 


; it soon relapsed into its former apathy. Some indulgences 
: were it is true, extended to the Catholics, but the anticipated 
: measure was never attempted to be introduced. ‘This, it is 
° but fair to say, was partly the consequence of the Catholics 
‘ themselves, They were then, as they have ever been, a jealous 
‘ and a disunited body. Dissensions designedly sown amongst 
j them by the Government, were fomented by themselves, and 
: irom being an object of dread, they speedily became one of 
: : aaerc So has it ever been. The disunion which so con- 
r | tee : shamefully prevailed amongst the Catholics of 
‘ | ak we : ways occasioned them a protracted and difficult 
z whe by : pesmi of the simplest measure of Justice ; 
4 | a hg A ley a united, would have been procured with 
d Adddiation rf . : hat does the history, even of the Catholic 
is sguibbles, 1 “: ane, ut a series of the same petty and ignoble 
of the R *» 1a were repeated later on a different stage during 
yee epeal Association; and which prevail in equal, if not 
- ul yew at the present day, amongst the meinbers of the 
nt : dal Meenas | As in political so in social life. Jealousy of 
ly sble ~ ret rethren and a mean subserviency to fashion- 
a aed aa are but too frequently the characteristics o/ 
v j ‘a si at lolics of Ireland. | 
le year 1785 and 1786 one of those lawless associa- 
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tions, which figure so frequently in the annals of our distracted 
country, and which unfortunate ‘ly still continue to be its bane, 
was formed in Cork ; and occasioned several serious disturb- 
ances by the nightly assemblage of armed mobs, ¢ alling 
themselves White- boys, and ander a leader who assumed the 
name of Capt. Right. The exorbitant rise which had been 
made in their rents; and the rapacity with which the Proctors 
enforced the payment of tithes—always the fruitful source of 
agrarian outrages in Ireland, and which pressed then with 
intolerable seve rity upon the impoverished people—had driven 
the peasantry to de ‘speration ; and in their madness, they sought, 
by acts of ‘violence, to abolish the exactions under which 
they groaned. They gradually increased in their demands. Not 
content with denouncing the payment of rent and taxes, they 
endeavoured by the forcible imposition of a regular scale of 
charges, to diminish the wretched stipend which the Catholic 
clergy derived from the offerings of their flocks. They soon 
proceeded to acts of violence ; tithe-proctors and clergymen 
were attacked, and their houses broken into; Protestant 
churches were forcebly entered, while some of the Catholic 
chapels were shut up, and no one permitted to approach them. 
The deluded people being instigated to the perpetration of 
these outrages by their le: aders, who wished to make use of 
them in the execution of their political designs, O’ Leary, whose 
exertions had been so successful in 1779, was entreated to 
use his influence with the misguided peasants, and to endeavour 
to put a stop to their violence. He accordingly publis shed 
three short but spirited addresses to the White- boys, i in which 
le famiharly but forcibly demonstrated the folly, the illegality, 
and the criminality of their conduct; and ‘strongly urged 
upon them the necessity of submitting with patience to those 
evils which sai had no legal means of redressing ; while he 
condemned in unmeasured terms the many acts of violence 
and Aten which they had committed ; ‘and enlarged on 
the sacred ob ligation they were under of. supporting their own 
clergy. His exertions were not confined to the publication of 
the above addresses. At the 1 request of some of the local 
magistrates, he accompanied them to different parts of the 
eounty, and exhorted the misg rnided people to return to their 
peaceable avocations, and leave the illegal and dangerous 
issoctation of which they had been enrolled members. Thanks 
to him, and to the indefatigable exertions made by the 
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Catholic bishops and clergy to assist the efforts of the civil 
and military authorities, the insurrection was happily suppress- 
ed, before it had occasioned the dreadful disasters which were 
at one time apprehended from: it. 

No sooner, however, had its suppression been effected, than 
the Protestant clergy, who had been in the greatest alarm in 
consequence of the outcry raised against them and their tithes, 
came forward in defence of that ecclesiastical establishment 
which, despite the denunciations of the wisest politicians, and 
the execrations of the vast majority of the Irish people, still 
continues an incubus upon the country, paralysing every 
effort to improve its condition, and perpetuating the ill-feeling 
and dissension which have ever been its bane. ‘They were led 
on by Dr. Duigenan of intolerant notoriety ; who, under the 
signature of ‘Theophilus, published a pamphlet which was an 
exact reflex of his own distempered mind. In it he made a 
most unmerited attack upon Father O’Leary; grossly mis- 
represented his motives, distorted his acts, and commented on 
his whole conduct in a style which was at once most disrespect- 
ful to him, and injurious to the interests of the Catholic body. 
Its literary merits, however, were but small; and it would in 
all probability have quickly sunk into merited oblivion, had it 
hot acquired authority by the sanction given to its mis-state- 
ments by Dr. Woodward the Protestant Bishop of Cloyne. 
[lis prelate, in a work which he published at this time, 
entitled “ Present State of the Church of Ireland,” indulged 
in the most unwarranted and severe reflections on the Catholic 
prelacy and their principles, while he conntenaneced the 
calumnious and offensive attacks which Duigenan had made 
upon O'Leary. In the recent riots of the White-boys— 
whom he proclaimed to be “ a Popish banditti spirited up by agita- 
ung friars and Romish missionaries sent hither on purpose 
‘0 sow sedition” —he affected to discover a concerted system 
for the overthrow of the established Khurch, and the extine- 
tion of the Protestaut religion in the kingdom: and he did 
in x to impute the most criminal designs to the Catho- 
ie Naa a he he distorted with the most unscrupulous 
that ther te . Sapir, to O Leary s addresses he declared 
raion. apres to sow sedition, “ and if such were his design 
wid lost artfully contrived to produce that effect.” The 
hos Eg of Dr. Woodward’s pamphlet produced a profound 
“ad painful Impression ; and excited amongst the Catholics 
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no small degree of alarm and dismay ; as it sought to affix 
anew upon them the oft-repeated and oft-refuted charges 
of disloyalty and sedition. . 

A correspondence ensued between Dr. Woodward and Dr. 
James Butler the Roman Catholic Archbishopof Cashel, and was 
followed by the publication by the latter of a justification of the 
Roman Catholic religion, in which the charges brought against jt 
by Dr. Woodward were refuted. Inthe course of this contro. 
versy O’Leary’s name was so frequently introduced, and his 
writings were so severely and so undeservedly censured, that 
he was, in self defence, compelled to appear once more in 
print, to free himself from the odious calumnies with which 
he was assailed. 

Accordingly he soon produced a long and elaborate defence 
of his conduct during the disturbances in Cork ; in which he 
gave a clear and detailed history of the whole transaction, and 
boldly and successfully repelled the offensive charges which 
Duigenan had first brought against him, and which had been 
reproduced by Dr. Woodward. He then entered at considerable 
length on a refutation of the arguments advanced by the 
Bishop against the principles of Catholicity ; and concluded 
by humorously alluding to several absurdities which the 
pamphlet contained. ‘This production cannot of course be 
read at the present day, with any of that interest which it 
excited at its first appearance in 1787; but it will well repay 
the labor of perusal, as the manly and powerful answer of a 
high-minded and much maligned man to the unjust calumnies 
which had been heaped upon him. It has been described 
as “a masterpiece of wit, argument, delicate irony, and 
admirable writing; and was not less remarkable for the 
rapidity with which it was written (in less than eight hours) 
than for the pointed animadversion which pervaded the whole,”* 
Though we do not assent to all that this friendly critic has 
said in its praise, we gladly admit its many claims to our 
admiration. In this defence occurs the far-famed retort of 
O'Leary, to Dr. Woodward, who objected to the Catholic doe- 
trine of Purgatory. “ However clamorous a mitred divine may 
be about a Popish Purgatory, he may perhaps go further, and 
speed worse,” 

Though his defence was admitted to be complete, and was 
sought for and read with the utmost avidity and delight, #4 


* Gentleman's Magazine, for Jan, 1802. 
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the same time exposed O'Leary to considerable trouble and 
annoyance. He was attacked on all sides with the utmost 
violence and acrimony. In one of the debates on Mr. 
Grattan’s motion for a commutation of tithes, Mr. ‘Toler 
(subsequently Lord Norbury) spoke of his defence in terms of 
such bitterness and warmth as to draw from Curran the 
following tribute to O’ Leary’s worth and character” :— Mr. 
O'Leary is, tomy knowledge, a man of the most innocent and 
amiable simplicity of manners in private life. ‘The reflection 
of twenty years in a cloister has severely regulated his passions, 
aud deeply informed his understanding. As to his talents, 
they are public, and I believe his right reverend opponent 
has found himself overmatched by him as a controversialist. 
In this instance, it was just he should feel his superiority ;—it 
was the superiority, not of genius only, but of truth—of the 
merits of the respective causes. [t was the superiority of 
defence over aggression. It was the victory of a man, secing 
the miseries of his country like a philosopher and a tolerating 
Christian, and lamenting them like a fellow-subject, obtained 
over an adversary who was unfortunately led away from his 
natural gentleness and candour to see these same miseries 
through a dark and fallacious medium.” 

Nor was it merely by his opponents that he was assailed. 
One, who like O'Leary, had always been the apostle of peace, 
aud the uncompromising advocate of loyalty, was unsuited for 
the times which were now unhappily approaching; when dis- 
sensions were to be fomented, discontents aggravated, and 
sedition diffused by those, who in the spread of republican 
agitation, sought for that national regeneration, which in their 
Utopian theories, they looked upon not merely as feasible, but 
aseasily to be effected. Kven on previous occasions, though 
his services liad been gratefully acknowledged by the large 
body of the Catholics of Lreland, some of them had regarded 
him with a species of jealous suspicion, This feeling was 
how artfully fomented, long-forgotten calumnies were revived ; 
his hotives were purposely misconstrued, his actions misrepre- 
sented, while he himself was made the object of low ridicule 
and caricature. Naturally of a veliement temper, and feelings 
morbidly acute; and with an imagination which had a tendency 
ode: cst difficulties, and anticipate misfortune, the 
 JPPY Circumstances of the country, and the ingratitude 
“splayed towards himself, produced the most painful impression 
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upon him. Despairing of being able to effect any good, 
and disgusted at the treatment he had experienced, he willingly 
agreed to leave a country, a further residence in which he 
found to be disagreeable, and from which he apprehended that 
peace had fled for ever. 

He proceeded to London in 1789, and was soon after 
appointed as chaplain to the Spanish Embassy ; baving as lis 
colleague, Dr. Hussey, afterward Bishop of Waterford.* His 
arrival in London was hailed with delight by his countrymen 
who were residing in the metropolis, all of whom hastened to 
testify their esteem of his character, and their gratitude for 
lis exertions in favor of religion and hberty. With Edmund 
Burke he soon became intimate, and was by him introduced to 
some members of the Royal Family, who were most fav orably 
impressed by his simple yet dignified manner, set off as it was 
by his wit and pleasantry. The ill-feeling, however, which 
had assailed him in Lreland pursued him to London, and he 

* Thomas Hussey was a member of an old and respectable Irish 
family, and was educated in the University of Salamanca. His early 
wish was to become a Trappist, but his professors struck with 
his ability, induced the Pope to command him to _ devote 
himself to the active duties of a missionary. After his 
ordination he returned to London, and officiated for several years as 
first chaplain to the Spanish Embassy. As a preacher he was much 
admired, and was very effective and successful. During his residence in 
London he was intimate with Lord Chatham, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, 
Mr. Burke, and was, during many years, the bosom friend of Dr. 
Johnson, On one occasion George ILI. accidentally made his acquain- 
tance, and was so impressed by his nanier, person, and conversation, 
that he insisted on his accompanying Mr. Cumberland whom the 
British Government sent to Spain ona secret mission, during the 
American war. At Madrid he was shewn the greatest marks of 
respect and admiration ; and on his return home was thanked by the 
Government. To Dr. Hussey is, in great measure, due the estab- 
lishment of Maynooth, of which he was the first president. In 1797, he 
was consecrated Bishop of Waterford, and soon after his elevation 
he published a pastoral, which, at the time, excited considerable 
animadversion, and gave great offence to the Government, 4 it 
treated of some topics in a tone which was not then deemed respect- 
fal. In 1802, Dr. Hussey paid a visit to Paris, and was associated 
with Cardinal Gonsalvi and the Archbishop of Corinth, in the 
irrangement of the details of the Concordat. a this affair his talents 
and his prudence were eminently displayed, and excited the age 
of Bonaparte himself, who was afterwards heard to speak of Dr. 
Hussey in terms of respect. In July, 1803, while bathing at eng 
ne WAS seized with an apoplectic fit which soon terminated his iff 
at an advanced av 
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had not been long there, when he had to publish his denial of 
4 most annoying report, which had some years previously been 
maliciously circulated, and was again revived, that he had 
changed his religion, and embraced the doctrines of the Pro- 
testant church. In this letter he alluded in terms of severe 
but touching reproach to the recantation of Lord Dunboyne, 
which had recently scandalized and afflicted the Catholics of 
the kingdom.* 

During the latter year of his residence in London, O’ Leary 
officiated at St. Patrick’s Chapel, Sutton-street, Soho-square ; 
and his labours in instructing and relieving the ignorant and 
indigent Lrish, who composed in great measure his congregation, 
were most indefagitable, and were attended with the happiest 
results. His sermons were universally admired, and crowds 
of all classes flocked to his chapel to hear him preach. 

His long residence in France, the friends he had there made, 
and the pleasant associations connected with the many happy 
years he had spent at St. Maloes, had inspired O'Leary with a 
feeling of warm attachment to the country. This feeling wag 








* John Butler, who subsequently became the twelfth Lord Dun- 
boyne, entered the church at an early age; but in consequence of 
the loss of an eye, his ordination was postponed until this canonical 
impediment was dispensed with at Rome. Ona vacancy occurring 
inthe see of Cork, he was appointed Bishop of that diocese, in 
which capacity he acted for twenty-three years. His brother and 
his nephew having both died without issue, he succeeded to the title 
of Dunboyne; and being the last remaining scion of that distin. 
guished family, his pride of birth, with which he had always been 
deeply imbued, led him to apply to the Pope for a dispensation from 
his vows, and permission to marry, in order to perpetuate the family. 
Uhis unheard-of request was of course peremptorily refused by the 
Pope. The unhappy nobleman, however, carried away by his pride, 
persistedin his resolution, and though far advanced in years, 
was married in Clonmel to a youn lady, a relative of his own, 
named Butler, When this painful intelligence reached the Pope, 
he addressed a letter of stern yet dignified rebuke to him, in which 
he most impressively remonstrated with him on the heinousness 
of his conduct, It was, however, unheeded by the infatuated man, 
and, though after his apostacy, he studiously avoided officiating at 
any religious ceremony, it was not until the near approach of death 
that he was reconciled to the church he had so shamefully betrayed. 
He expressed the deepest repentance fur the scandal he had occa- 
sioned, and devised a pont etc portion of his property to the 
college of Maynooth. He died at an advanced age, and the object 
- had had in view in taking the step by which he had deserted the 

urch, was not fulfilled, as he did not leave any children. 
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increased by lis respect for the clergy, his innate lov, of 
monarchy, and a sentiment of regard and affection for the old 
nobility of France. All these feelings combined to Inspire 
him with a profound horror of the Revolution, which had so 
recently affrighted Murope by its enormities ; and his exertions 
were unceasing In endeavouring to alleviate the sufferings and 
privations to which the emigrants, and more especially the 
clergy, who had been compelled to fly their country and take 
re fuge in England, were exposed, when in their friendless and 
destitute condition they found themselves in a strange land, 
O'Leary enjoyed, during the latter vears of his life, a a pen- 
sion of £200 a-year from the Insh government. Mr. Charles 
Butler, in his “ Memoirs of the Catholics”, states that this 
pension was awarded to him “ for his services in tranquilizing 
the spirit of lawlessness and outrage which had shewn itself 
in many parts of Ireland, but fearful of his ascendancy over 
the Lrish peasantry, the government annexed a condition that 
he should reside in England.” This statement, however, is 
controverted by Dr. Kugland, who, in his * Life of O'Leary, r 
informs us, that during his visit to Dublin, in 1782, he was 
waited on by a gentleman, who, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, acknowledged the great good which his writings had 
produced, and intims ated a wish that be would publish a 
defence of the measure upon which the administration were 
then engaged. This, O’Leary peremptorily refused to do: 
and when it was hinted that his silence would be agreeable to 
ministers, he replied with warmth, “that he never would be 
silent whilst his exertions could be of the least service to his 
country or his religion.”” Le was then informed that a pen- 
sion of £150 a-year was to be offered to him, without any 
condition in the least re pugnant to his feelings as an [rishtnan 
or a Catholic being annexed to it. A change of ministry soon 
after occurred, and the promised pension was never paid. 
Other offers were also frequently made to O'Leary before he 
left Ireland by the ministry, to induce him to use his pen in 
defence of the various measures they were introducing, and on 
one occasion he was solicited to become a supporter of a 
government newspaper ; with all of which requests he declined 
to comply. He had not, however, been residing long ™ 
London, when he was visited by Lord Sydney’ y’s secretary, who 
stated to him that the government, anxious to testify their 
approbation of the efforts he had uniformly made to promote 
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peace, good order, and unanimity amongst his coublymen, 
wished to offer him a pension, the amount of which he was 
himself toname. “ ‘The secretary took the liberty of asking 
a question, to which, at the same time, he did not insist on 
receiving an answer—whether 1p the event of any popular 
commotion in Lreland, as it was dreaded would be the case 
from the diffusion of American republican notions, O'Leary 
would advocate, as formerly, principles of loyalty and allegiance ? 
To this question un unhesitating reply was given, confirmatory 
of the known inflexibility of O’Leary’s political conduct : with 
regard to the pension he never had sought for one ; though at a 
former period of his life, something of the kind had been hinted 
to hin—in the present instance he was grateful to the govern- 
meut for their recollection of him, and suggested that the 
utmost of his claims would be answered by £100 a-year, He 
was afterwards officially informed that his presence in Lreland 
was necessary for the purpose of having the pension placed on 
the list of that country: he repaired thither, and after the 
necessary formalities were gone through, he became entitled to 
£200 per annum.” No condition, as stated by Butler, requi- 
ring lim to reside in England, was annexed, nor does there 
seem any occasion for believing that further interference in 
political concerns was interdicted to O’Leary. is indepen- 
dence of character was too great for him -to have ever sub- 
mitted to such arestraint, and we findthat he subsequently took a 
very active part in the attempts which were made by the 
Catholics to procure from the legislature additional measures 
of relief. His last production being ‘An Address to the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal,” in which he warmly protested 
against the passing of a bill, which had been introduced in 
the House of Commons by Sir Harry Mildmay—tie Chambers 
of that day—the provisions of which were aimed at insulting 
and annoying the religious ladies who were residing in convents, 
and in which he replied with all his former zeal and vigour to the 
oft-repeated calumnies which he had so frequently been called 
upon to refute. 

In November 1779, O’Leary was selected to preach the 
funeral sermon at the obsequies perforined in London to the 
memory of Pope Pius VI., whose virtues, sufferings, and death 
had made a deep impression on the minds of men of all 
religious persuasions. Nor were his literary labours yet ended. 
During his residence in London, two productions of his pen 
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were published. One was a memorial in behalf of the fathers 
of La Trappe, and the orphans committed to their care. iy 
which he made a touching appeal to the charity of the Cath. 
lics of England, to assist the Trappists, who, compelled to fly 
from one country, and driven from another, were reduced to 
the utmost destitution. The other was, the ‘* Address ” to the 
Lords against Sir Henry Mildmay’s projected bill, to which 
we have j just referred. 

The dreadful convulsion of Ireland in 1798, and the atro. 
cities with which it was accompanied, oc casioned O Leary the 
deepest affliction. Indiguant at the attempts which were made 
to ascribe to religious fanaticism, the distractions which the 
Government had excited by its flagrant misrule, if it did not 
actually instigate them in its nefarious policy ; and at the in- 
sulting manner in which his name had been mentioned by 
Sir Richard Musgrave in his “ History of the [rish Rebellions”’; 
O'Leary formed the resolution of ‘publishing a work which 
would contain, not merely a refutation of the calumnies which 
had been circulated against the Catholics, but would at the 
same time be an authentic history of the insurrection, For 
this purpose he made a collection of valuable manuscripts, and 
procured from his friends full and authentic details of all the 
transactions in yarious parts of Ireland; but unfortunately the 
progress of the diséase, of which he soon after died, and 
the increasing infirmities of age, prevented him from carrying 
this resolution into effect. F inding himself unable to continue 
the work, and hearing that Mr. Plowde nm was engaged ina 
similar task, he transmitted to him all the materials he had 
been able to procure, and these were of the most material 
assistance to the latter in the preparation of bis invaluable 
“ Historical Review ” which was soon after published. 

‘Towards the end of 1801 O'Leary was suffering so severely 
from ill health, and despondency, that his physicians, having 
exhausted their skill in vain endeavours to alleviate his disease, 
as a last resource advised him to visit the South of France. 
Following their advice, he proceeded there, accompanied by a 
medical friend ; but not experiencing the relief whieh had 
been antic ipated, and immeasurably shocked at the then state 

f French society—so different from what it had been in his 
routh—a state which he characterized by TL rulously declaring 

“that there was not a gentleman in all France”—he resolved 01 


5 
returning to London. The violence of his disease, however, 
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was aggravated by a rough passage from France, and his death 
occurred, rather suddenly, the day after his return to London, 
the 8th of January, 1802. His body was interred in the grave- 
sard attached to St. Pancras’ church ; and a monument was 
placed over it by Karl Moira, subsequently Marquis of Hast- 
ings, who wished thus te testify his respect for the character, 
and his admiration of the genius, of Arthur O’ Leary. 

It is impossible to form a proper estimate of O’Leary’s cha- 
racter, and of the value of his services fo Catholicity, without 
constantly bearing in mind the vast difference which happily 
exists between the time at which he first appeared, and the 
present day. ‘To superficial minds it may seem, that too great 
a stress has been laid upon his exertions ; too much attributed 
to his literary efforts; and too high a meed of admiration 
claimed for his many and varied productions. If we reflect 
however, on the state of public opinion in Ireland, when 
(Leary first raised his voice in behalf of his proscribed reli- 
gion; and on the social degradation to which the Catholics 
had been reduced by the long continued persecution they had 
endured ; we may well feel surprise ;—not so much at the 
results which attended his exertions—as at the courageous 
spirit which he manifested in venturing even to appeal to the 
justice, not to say the indulgence, of his Protestant fellow-sub- 
jects. At atime when the wish once expressed by an intol- 
erant opponent was almost literally gratified, and a Catholic 
scarcely ventured toaddress a Protestant with his hat on; when 
—as some still living can recollect—a Catholic as he walked 
the street was immediately recognizable by his abject air and 
demeanour ;* it required no inconsiderable amount of courage 


ee 





* A curious instance of the effect produced on individuals, by 
the operation of the penal laws, is given by Wyse in his Historical 
Shetch of the Catholic Association.”— The pastor of one of the 
largest parishes in one of the principal towns of Ireland, had never 
been seen in the public promenade. For forty years he had lived 
in the utmost seclusion from Protestant eyes, shielding himself from 
persecution under his silence and obscurity. But the influence of 
the persecution remained after the persecution itself had passed away. 
After the concessions of 1793, a friend induced him, for the first 
time, to visit the rest of the town. He appeared amongst his fellow 
“fizens as an intruder, and shrunk back to his retreat the moment he 
pi allowed. It was with difficulty, and on the most urgent occasions 
the? ie he be prevailed on to quit it. Seldom did he appear on 
a Mel terwards, and it was always with the averted eyes and 

“tering step of a slave.” 
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for a poor Friar, to break through the habits of submissiy: 
deference, which lengthened suffering and degradation had 
induced ; and boldly to de mand, and ultimately wring from a 
hostile dominatit party, privileges and immunities which his 
fellow Catholics had long sighed for in vain, and had almost 
regarded as unattainable. All this O'Leary did. He con- 
tended against and overcame difficulties, which, to one less 
ardent than he, would have appeared insuperable. He defended 
the principles of his religion, when attacked by virulent and 
iwnorant assailants, with a boldness, only equalled by his 
ability ; while he triumphantly freed then from the gross im- 
putations sought to be cast upon them by intere sted and bi 
voted parties. He mainly contributed to the diffusion of 
milder and more equitable sentiments, which ultimate ly led to 
the repeal of many of the most galling provisions contained 
in the penal code. He manfully resisted the violent atte mpts 
made by his opponents to prevent any relaxation from being 
effected in the system of intolerance which the *y so veheme tly 
supported, as_ necessary for the permanence of their religious 
and political supremacy ; while he never, for one instant, 
yielded to the machin: ations, which some of his own party were 
led to form against him, through their jealousy of his success- 
ful efforts. And we do not indulge i in the language of mere 
panegynic, but simply give utterance to the truth, when 

ve affirm, a to few isa deeper debt of gratitude due, by 
red Roman Catholics of these kingdoms, than to Arthur 
() Leary. 





ar. IV.—-MURDERERS AND HANGMEN. 


1 Vacation Thoughts on Capital Punishments. By 
Charles Phillips, A.B., one of Her Majesty's Commis- 
aioners of the Court for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors, 
in London. Tenth Thousand. London: Cash, 1857 

9. Society for Promoting the Amendment of the Law. 
Three Papers on Capital Punishment. By Edward 
Webster, Hhsq.,'A. H. Dymond, Esq., Henry Mayhew, 
Fsq. Read at the General Meeting of the Society, 
July 7th, 1856. London: Sold at the Office of the 
Society, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


The omniscient Ruler, looking down from above, searches 
every corner of this rolling world, and views with blended 
pity and contempt the effortsof the guilty man to cloak and 
conceal his crime. The black curtain of the night,—the 
solitude of the lonely waste—the thickest walls—and the 
securest doors, avail nothing for concealment from that 
glance, which searches, not alone the acts, but the inmost 
thoughtsofmen. ‘The malefactor may exhaust his ingenuity 
to weave around him, as hefondly hopes, an impervious web 
of mystery;—in an instant, at the appointed hour, the cur- 
ain is rent away, and what the all-seeing glance has beheld 
‘rom the first, the omnipotent arm now uncovers to the 
general gaze, 


So wills the fierce avenging sprite, 
"Till blood for blood atones ; 

Aye, tho’ he’s buried in a cave, 
And trodden down with stones, 
And years have rotted off his flesh, 
The world shall see his bones ! 


The range of Auman vision is, however, limited, and the 
War of human wits is waged on more equal ground. A soli- 
‘ary wretch contends against the united vigilance and pene- 
Tauon of a host of foes, and single-handed, frequently 
“onquers in the fight. Unedueated and untrained in all save 
suut, and in that, alas! too finished an adept, ignorant, 
Tutal, and depraved,—he baffles every effort that refined in- 
euigence, superior skill, and the strength of a righteous 
ad a adalat ne ayy, and pacenens if Peet: 

asp oF the law, that existenee wien, Im 
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many instances, the sting of remorse has rendered an into! 
erable burthen. 

Surely nothing can be more potent to teach man the 
fallibility of his own judgment, than the success so frequent 
ly attending thoseefforts tomislead; what more stern warning 
against rash conclusions! How frequently have we seen a 
coneatenation of circumstances, pointing apparently irres 
istibly to a particular conclusion, suddenly disjoined and 
scattered by the eliciting ot anew fact by which the pursuit 
is instantly led away in a wholly different direction, 

Few amongst us, but must, In our own persons, at some 
period of our lives, have winced under the sharp edge of 
an unjust accusation, and seen a number of circumstances, 
of whose perfectly innocent character we were fully 
well aware, marshalled against us as conclusive of our guilt, 
and when all were stated, felt ourselves almost in doubt 
as to our own guilt or innocence, so powerful was the effect 
even on our informed minds. Then we have felt how clear 
must our guilt have appeared to those who could only 
judge from such grounds, and could not read the secrets of 
hearts, and the reflection has moderated the bitterness of our 
feeling, and helped to cure our wounded self-esteem. 

As we have advanced in life experience of the world and 
the fruits of observation and reflection, have taught our riper 
years more tolerance of such fancied injustice ; for, after all, 
when the accusation is not prompted by malice, we are, under 
such circumstances, but partaking of the common lot, and 
feeling the effects of the general infirmity of human nature, 
which but condemns us on such proofs, as we, in our time, 
would think it no injustice, should they lead us to a sure con 
clusion of our brother’s guilt. Thus, the judge often 
becomes, equally with the prisoner, the victim of cireum- 
stances, as for ourselves, we can say with perfect candor 
that we would a thousand times, prefer to have suffered 
from the unjust accusation, than to have been the prosecutor 

of the injustice, no matter how fully every principle ot 
human law and natural equity might have warranted the 
presumption of guilt. 

Often in the, perhaps, too sufficient confidence of our own 
acuteness, have we reached, as we imagined, an irresistible 
conclusion, drawn from an assemblage of consistent and 
concordant facts, and built up a structure of impregnable 
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oof, and suddenly found the whole fabric crumble into 
dust at the words of a new witness, like some enchanted 
castle at the breath of the magician, In our inmost hearts 
then have we resolved never again to condemn any man, 
save on the direct evidence of our own or another's senses, 
and rather to let the guilty free than risk the condemnation 
of the imocent ; and so we have become for a period most 
tolerant and indulgent, until we have found ourselves again 
sitting in judgment, this time, however, proceeding on sure 
grounds, such as could not possibly mislead, and in the end 
once more rising from our self-constituted tribunal humbled 
and confounded. 

An all-ruling Providence has, in its wisdom, limited man’s 
mental vision and has made many things mysterious to him. 
It has allowed the assassin’s hand, unseen and unnoted, to, 
cut short many a virtuous and many a valuable life, 
and has decreed that in this world, at least, the crime should 
go unpunished. Aye, and even that the criminal should, 
either by natural apathy or adventitious aid, succeed in 
killing the worm of conscience, and pass through existence 
without ever feeling one qualm of guilt. 

As if to mock the wisdom of man, it has permitted life 
to be taken away in the broad glare of noon, in the midst 
of a crowded city, in the cirele of a skilfully trained police, 
and left no clue to trace the murderer; and on the other 
hand, it has given to the criminal the silence of the night, 
the solitude of the forest or the plain, the absence or repose 
of man, and every aid, as it were, to concealment and escape ; 
and, suddenly, without a movement on the part of human 
Justice, has laid a finger on the guilty head, and pointed 
it out to the world, where most unsuspected and unsought. 

One man slays his victim almost before the eyes of the 
ministers of justice, and escapes without haste or rapid 
light; another adopts the most numerous precautions, 
and appears to exhaust ingenuity in devising plans for con- 
cealment, and yet, as if demented by the hand of heaven, 
heglects some seeming trifling and unimportant safeguard, 
M1 omission which eventually lets in the light upon the 
whole, : 

The crime of Murder, naturally of all others, excites the 
greatest horror in the human mind. Ever since Cain roain- 
ed the we with the Almighty brand burnt into his brow, 
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the murderer has been an object of universal hatred and 
distrust. For every other offence a pitying sy mpath Vv may 
be found to lay the blame of the transizression on detective 
training: or the allurements of evil companions hip - but no 
hand will ever be extended to grasp the murderer's, red with 
hy ia wie fim ‘4 blood, ho door Will he ope he “d to she Ite i him 
trom the pursuit of justice—by “ breaking into the bloody 
house of life,” he has become an outlaw and an alien from 
the sympathy and fe ‘owship of man, and has in an especial 
manner smote the dignity of God by taking that away, 
which, as it is the gift of Him alone, it is His sole prero- 
gative to recall. 

That men should have framed the severest laws for the 
punishment of this crime is therefore natural, and yet there 
appears a certain degree of inconsistency inmaking Death— 
in the intliction of which the enormity of the crime consists~ 
the ‘power verte of the erime itself. Kvery consideration 


which tends to aggravate the murderer's guilt, tends also, 


as it appears to us, to deprecate the taking of his life too. 
If his victim have been summoned to his account, “ with 
all his imperfections on his head,” the guilty wretch may also 


be cut off ‘in the blossom of his sin” ; if repentance has 
been denied to the one, by the suddenness of his ‘taking off,” 
the shadow of coming death falling on the soul of the other 
may shroud it in ¢ a gloom never to be dissipated by the light of 
grace; but above alland before all, the supposed crimin: al may 
be innocent! Awful consideration. The victim writhing 
powerless in the strong grasp of the law, suffers ten thousand 
pangs, each ten thousand times worse than the bitterness 
of death itself, while he feels the eruel injustice of his fate 
enter like a barbed iron into his soul. How powerlul 
must be the religious feeling that can soothe such pangs, 
that ean make him pity rather than hate with the concen- 
trated fury of a thousand demons his mistaken fellow-men, 
and how often in all circumstanees, can such religious 
feclings be excited. What can be urged in favororextenuation 
of a code of laws, that while it acknowledges in every page 
of its statute books, and provides against the fallibility of 
human judgment, intlicts upon a fellow creature 4 
priishment wholly irreparable, while he is tried by laws 
and rules of evidence on every side liable to misconstrue- 


Hon and de " ‘eption. 
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We have no desire to enter, in this portion of our paper, upon 
the question of the abolishment of capital punishinent, or to 
disparage unfairly the force and cogency of the evidence on 
which convictions for capital crimes are usually based ; but 
we do desire to submit to the consideration of our readers, 
whether it would not be more becoming in men and finite 
beings, liable to error and deception, so to punish, that if 
thereafter it should appear that they had unjustly punished, 
they might have it left in their power to offer some com- 
ensation, however inadequate, to the victim of injustice. 
This, it is obvious, they can never do if they have deprived 
him of his life. Liberty may be taken and restored—wealth 
may be snpplied—and even frail reputation may be repaired ; 
but the spring of life, once stopped, can never again be 
set flowing ; the light of life once extinguished can never 
be re-kindled; the golden bow] once broken can never be 
re-united. Except where some one has actually beheld the 
deed, or the confession of the accused himself has established 
guilt, the evidence upon which a man is convicted of murder, 
must always be circumstantial. We shall, we hope, before 
we conclude this paper, show fully and satisfactorily, as 
indeed might be at once presumed, that purely cireum- 
stantial evidence frequently misleads, and as the murderer 
usually adopts the precaution of selecting a time and place 
free from observation for the commission of his crime, we 
know that the evidence in cases of murder is seldom positive 
and direct. 

It follows, therefore, that there is always a certain degree 
of risk in convicting on evidence of this character, and we 
can certainly respect the scruples which would prevent a 
man from joining in a verdict of guilty on circumstantial 
evidence, when we remember that death is the punishment 
to follow. As it would be manifestly improper and im- 
practicable to apportion different degrees of punishment for 
the same offence, according to the degree of positiveness 
of the evidence adduced, and as we have shown that in the 
Strongest case of circumstantial evidence there is always 
great need of caution, we think that we have suggested 
a fair argument for the total abolition of capital punishment. 

0 argue on this subject is not, however, our immediate 
purpose, but rather to submit a view of the case, arising 
‘rom a consideration of the history of circumstantial evidence, 
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and “ What extent it has prove ul a th tory, hol OhiV tot 
jury, by whom the cases were tried, but also to the dis) 
sionate e nquire Pr, Fe ading these cases at the prese nt day, 

We have read many of these cases with a certain deo 
of awe, thinking r of the strange designs of P rovide nee, who 
thus appeared to warn man of’ his infirmity, and teach hin 
to remember his own weakness and fallability, While sitting 
in judgment on another. 

We do not think our laws are now open to the once just 
reproae th oO f bearing Yr uv too sanguint ry Cc hig aracter, At ‘one 
period, bas that not distant, the number of executions for 
various crimes was positively frightful. We have now 
before us a volume of Gurney’s Old Bailey Trials, in 
which such reports as the following occur in almost every 
page :—** Robert Stewart was indicted for fe Joniously as 
saulting John Batty in a field or open place near the king 
highway, on the [6th of August last, and putting him in 
fear and danger of his life ; and ti aking from his person, and 
avainst his will, one pair of plated shoe-buckles, value 6d. : 
one pair of leather shoes, value 2s. ; one corkscrew, value 
od. ; one horn comb, value 7d, ; apiece of silver coin called 
sixpence ; and a copper farthing, the property of the said 
John Batty.” And after a statement of the evidence, the 
report coneludes- hie Guilty —~sentence, DEATH i the omi 
nous word being printed in startling black-letter characters. 

And again : 

“Tate Corbett was indicted for breaking and entering 
the dwelling-house of Henry Sone, about the hour of 
seven in the night, on the 10th of January, with intent to 
steal his goods, and burglariously stealing ten pair of 
leather shoes, value 80s., the property of the said Henry. 

The evidenee is that of one George Ri iby, who saw the 
prisoner drawing out his hand, with some thing in it, fr mn 
the prosecutor's shi yp-window, through the broken lass, and 
who saw a man standing at a distance apparently watching 
the prisoner's movements. 

The prisoner is found guilty, and sentenced to death, . 
age being stated as tve/re years; and we are informed | 
1 note, in the nature of a summary of the business do 

the end of the reports for the session, that a sentel 
vas duly executed. 


M. 


dern reform has wiven our laws a more merelui che 
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racter, and we may reasonably hope, in course of time, to 
see punishment by death wholly abrogated. We are con- 
vineed that crime will decrease in the sume ratio as the 
severity of the punishment - and of this consequence there 
's evidence in all our old criminal re ports. While looking 
from time to time into the various mysterious and startling 
eases, Which are narrated in le judici ial records of different 
countries, we have made, in our mind, a classification of 
these eases, which we now propose to adopt, and we 
divide the mn thus :_— 

Ist, Cases in which convictions for murder have been had 
on circumstantial evidence, and in which, though confession 
was eventually made by the convict, there could exist ho 
moral doubt of his guilt. 

“nd. Cases in which the correctness of the conviction 
might be reasonably doubted, and has been doubted by 
various writers, ; 

drd. Cases in whieh it had been subse “quently discovere vl 
that the conviction, though appare thy had on the clearest 
grounds, was wrong. And we shall add to these a notice 
of 8 few of the most remarkable cases we have been able to 
meet with ; in which the discovery of the assassin (his guilt 
frequently confirmed by his own subsequent confession), 
was owing to apparently fortuitous, but really Providental, 
circumstances, and others in which no clue to the real per- 
petrator was ever had, 

Before proe eeding to the examination of these ¢ ases, We 
may be pardoned a few words on the nature and force of 
circumstantial evidence, as dis tinguished from positive. 

The latter, as its name implies, is that evidence which is 
given by a witness who swears distinctly and positively to 
the commission of the act or crime forming the subject of 
the trial or investigation, 

Cire ‘umstantial, or presumptive evidence, is that cone ‘lu- 
fa gt jury draw or construct and arri ange for 
ro : rom a number of circumstances or minor facts, 

to by the various witnesses examined on the trial. 

| [t has been of late years rather a favorite theme with 
members of the legal profession to enlarge upon the 
a ge he | ee umstantial evidence. Cireumstances, they 

4 pe aoe ine but it seems to be forgotten that the narra- 

nstanees is obtained from witnesses who nay, 
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and, even if the circumstances be all truly stated, the ap 
plication of these circumstances may be wholly false. We 
shall show, bye and bye, cases in which the cire umstances 
seemed not only to warrant the presum tion of the guilt of 
a pi ticular individual, but even to 4 the possibil ity 
of his innocence, and yet in these cases the oruilt of anothe r. 
or at least the innocence of the accused, was subsequently 
established beyond possibility of doubt. 

a rom Ge circumstance positively sworn to by a witness, 
the inference to be drawn is generally obvious, but the con- 
clusion to be deduced from a long train of cireums tances is 
not always equally plain; it then becomes a matter of 
judgment, an exercise of understanding, and the single 
circumstance will generally be defficie mt in weight, and 
consequently powe ful to a limited extent: the ‘chain of 
circumstances though of considerable weight, involyes the 
se re question of applicability to the issue. 

\ good deal of what we think an ill-founded onan of 
the cogency of circumstantial evidence, appears to have 
arisen from certain passages in the charge of Mr. Justice 
Buller on the oecasion of the trial of Captain Donnellan, 
for the murder of Sir Theodosius Broughton, to which we 
shall presently more fully advert. lis words are these: 
‘A pre sumption which necessarily arises from circumstances 
is ve ry often more convine Ing § and more satisfac tory than 
any other kind of evidence: it is not within the reach and 
compass of human abilities to invent a train of cireum 
stances irae shall be so connected together as to amount 
to a proof of guilt, without affording op portunities of con 
tradicting a ft at part, if not all, of these circumstances.” 

This is hardly in accordance with the opinions of eminent 
juris ts: Mascardus, no mean authority, has the following:— 

‘Probatio per evidentiam rei omnibus est potentior, 
et inter omne Ss ejus g pene ris major ¢ est illa, que fit per testes 
de visu,” an lagain :— 

‘ Probatio per presumptiones et conjecturas dici non 
potest vera et propria probatio.’ ) 

Menochius, ay disp ays acertain degree of partiality 
for this kind of proof, says, neverthe loss, ‘* Probatio seu 
fides quae sestaivah tit, ceteris excellet 


* Menochius de Prasumptionibus, L. 1. q. |. 
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We do not deem it necessary to refer to other writers. 
The same opinion is expressed by every author into whose 
works we have looked, indeed none has maintained the absurd 
doctrine that circumstances cannotlie,or that conjectural proof 
is superior to ocular demonstration. In the first case which 
we shall introduce to the reader, the evidence adduced was 
mrely circumstantial though no doubt of a powerful 

character. It was sufficient to ensure the conviction of the 
accused, and undoubtedly most justly ; nevertheless the 
evidence of one unimpeachable or even respectable and dis- 
interested witness who had beheld the act committed, would 
have been more convincing proof, than even a greater 
aggregation of circumstances merely indicating the truth. 

On the dth of April, 1806, one Richard Patch was placed 
on his trial before Chief Baron McDonald, for the murder 
of Mr. Isaac Blight, a ship-broker, carrying on business 
at Deptford. Mr. Garrow appeared for the prosecution, 
Mr. Best for the prisoner, and from the statement of 
the former it appeared that the previous relative position of 
these parties was as follows:—Patch had originally been 
aclerk to Blight, having been introduced to the notice of 
the latter, through the sister of Patch, who lived as domestic 
servant with Blight. From a clerk at £40 a year, Patch 
gradually rose to a confidential position with Blight, who 
becoming embarrassed in his circumstances, and failing to 
induce his creditors to accept of a proffered composition, 
adopted a course of proceeding too common under such 
circumstances, and which was certainly not consistent with 
strict honesty. " 

To protect his property he assigned the entire of it to 
Patch, in consideration of a sum of £2000, which it is 
needless to say was not paid or intended to be paid. 

The object of this contrivance appears to have been 
gained, for in 1805 we find Blight entering into an agree- 
ment with Patch, by which the former was to retire wholly 
from participation in the business, reserving, however, to 
himself two-thirds of the property, Patch receiving the 
remaining one-third, for which he stipulated to pay a sum 
of £1250. 

The payment of this money appears to have been the 
difficulty which formed the first temptation to the removal 
of Blight, By hook or by crook, Pateh managed to pay down 
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£250, and for the remaining £1000 he gave to Blight jis 
(Patch’s) draft on a Mr. Goom, who, he alleged at the 
time, was indebted to him, the billfalling due upon the 
Lith of September. 

On the 19th of September, (the dates form an important 
portion of the evidence) Blight. went to Margate to visit 
his wife, and was accompanied as far as Deptford by Patel, 
who had previously prevailed on the bankers into whose 
hands the draft on Goom had been paid to hold it over ti}] 
the 2Uth inst. 

Patch having, as we have stated, parted with Blight, and 
seen the latter on his road to Margate, remained at the 
house at Deptford with the servant maid, and about & o'clock 
in the evening of the same day sent her out to purchase 
oysters for his supper. On her return, after a few moments’ 
absence, she found Patch in conversation with some persons 
outside the house, and relating to them the fact that during 
the servant's absence, and while sitting alone in the front 
parlor, a shot was fired at him through the window shutter. 
To his enquiries these persons replied that they had heard 
the shot fired but had seen no person, a circumstance which, 
owing to the peculiar position of the house, appeared strange, 
it the assassin had made any attempt to escape. 

Though professing to feel great alarm at this attempt on his 
lite, Patch refused the offer of one of these parties to procure 
a person to pass the rest of the night in the house with him, 
and altogether displayed an indifferenge by no means 
consistent with lis expressions of fear. 

The shutter having been examined, it appeared manifest, 
from the eourse of the bullet, that the shot must have been 
tired by a person who stood at the time close to the window. 

The next day was the Oth of September, the day of the 
naturity of the dratt on Goom. This day was Saturday, 
and upon it Patch writes to Mr. Blight to Margate detailing 
the occurrence of the firing of the shot, and requesting 
Blight’s presence in town, but making no allusion whatever 
to the maturity of the bill. 

Upon Monday he 28rd, in compliance with Patch s 
request, Mr. Blight came to town, and having with Pateh 
bestowed some attention upon the alleged attempt on the 
life of the latter, then turned his thoughts upon the dratt 
n Goom and expressed his great anxiety to learn if It 
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would be met. Having received trom Patch a positive 
assurance that it would be paid, he despatched him to 
London with the strictest injunctions not to return without 
the money. 

In the evening Patch returned, and how he managed to 
satisfy Mr. Blight’s anxiety must remain a mystery till 
that day when mystery will cease. Certain it is that they 
4 peared that evening upon friendly terms, and about & 
oclock had tea together, and for the first time they sat 
together in the back parlor. 

lt will be borne in mind that it was in the front parlor 
that Patch was sitting when the alleged attempt on his life 
was made, and further that Mr. Blight hardly ever occupied 
the back parlor, and had determined quite suddenly to do 
so on the night in question. 

Having finished tea Mr. Blight, who was probably tired 
after his journey, was dozing in his chair, and Patch left 
the parlor, and going into the kitchen requested the maid 
servant to give him a candle and the key of the counting 
house and of another part of the premises, as he had been 
taken suddenly ill. 

Without the means of reference to a model of the house, 
such as was produced at the trial, it is not easy to under- 
stand with perfect distinctness the position of the premises. 

lt appears, however, that the door of the kitchen was on 
the opposite side of the hall to, and facing that of, the back 
parlor, that the house was surrounded in front by a small 
paved yard, and that in this yard, and closely adjoining the 
house, the counting house and out-ottices were situated. 

Having opened the street door Patch passed out on his 
way to the counting house, his entering which was announced 
. the servant maid by the slamming of a door, and imme- 
‘lately after she heard the report of a pistol, and her master 
‘taggered into the kitchen exclaiming that he was a dead 
ian. Dreadfully alarmed, the servant ran to shut the 
‘treet door, which she saw open, and she had hardly time 
© turn round from doing so when Patch knocked violently 
. it, and, being admitted, ran as he was, his dress in some 
‘isorder, to embrace and compassionate Blight. 

lhe next evening the unfortunate man died and an inquest 
—_ held upon his body, and a verdiet of wilful murder 
“fuinst person or persons unknown returned, 
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Patelis conduct during this enquiry; his cautions ¢ 
witnesses as to the evidence they should give, and j 
particular his injunctions to Esther Kitchener, the mai 
servant, pointe “d suspicion at him, and awakened the vig; 
lance of Mr. Grahain, a Bow-street magistrate, at whose 
instance he was subseque ntly arrested on the charge, 

Mrs. Blight having come to town after her hus hand's 
murder, and knowing the extreme anxiety which he had 
felt as to the payment of Goom’s bill, questione «dl Patch upon 
the subject, and was assured by him that Goom had pai 
the amount. ‘To account for the oa in Mr. Blight’s 
books of any entry of the disposal of so large a sum 
as £1000, Patch was cruel enough to accuse the dead man, 
to his widow, of excessive grallantries und extravagance i! 
which he had dissipated large sums, many of which he, 
Patch, had supplied. 

The suspicion that had been, as we have said, directed 
towards Patch began to ripen into conviction of his guilt 
and he was at length arrested and committed for trial, 
charged with the murder of his former benefactor and part 
ner Blight ; ; and certainly if there ever was a case in whic! 
circumstantial evidence irresistibly produced conviction of 
guilt it was this, in which too, by Providential interposition, 
the very precautions adopted by the culprit to avert susp’ 
cion fixed his guilt most unequivocally upon him. 

The evidence adduced against him may be shortly 
stated thus. 

The pretended attempt on his own life, made by an 
invisible assassin while the servant maid was absent; the 
shot evidently fired by a person close to the window, though 
no such person Was seen to leave the pre mises by witnesses 
who passed the house at the time, both at the rere and 1 
the front, and saw the flash of the pistol. 7 

His indifference on the subject of this attempt, and his 
neglect of every means to detect the perpetrator. 

lis i inviting Blight to come to town, without any allusion 
whatever to the matter of Goom’s bill. 

His leaving Blight on (what was proved at the trial | 
be) a pretence of f illness, on the evening of the murder, 
prec isely at the time at which the murder took place. 

The fact, that situated as was the door of the back p ari Tr, 
mn which Blight Was sitting when shot, none but a left 
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handed person could have effectually fired the slot, and 
‘hat Patch was left-handed. 

Further that, considering the short interval that elapsed 
between the firing of the shot, the closing of the street door 
by the servant maid, and the knocking of Patch thereat, it 
was impossible for the assassin to have escaped through 
the street door (and in no other direction could he have 
escaped) without having in his flight encountered Patch. 

oreover, the servant maid deposed to the fact of Patch’s 
invariably wearing boots, and that in the forenoon of the 
dav of the murder he was so attired, but that in the after- 
noon he wore light stockings and shoes. 

At his lodgings was found a pair of stockings, kept back 
from his usual laundry, folded as if clean, and unmarked 
on the legs by boots, and plainly having been worn with 
shoes, comparatively clean, save on the soles of the feet, 
which were crusted with a peculiar mud, similar in every 
respect to that which was on the ground in front of Mr. 
Blight’s house. 

When the urgent necessity which existed for peculiar 
lightness of tread, on the part of the perpetrator of this 
crime, is borne in mind, the significance of this circumstance 
will at once become apparent. 

To those circumstances is to be added the evidence of 
Goom, the party upon whom Patch had drawn the bill for 
£1,000, and who deposed on the trial that he had never had 
any pecuniary transactions whatever with Patch, and had 
never authorized him to draw upon him for £1,000, or any 
other sum of money. 

Motive for the crime, in Patch, was thus abundantly 
supplied, and his subsequent statements to the widow Blight, 
that the amount of this bill had been paid and disposed of, 
greatly strengthened this part of the case against him, 

The entire evidence on the trial appears to have been most 
skilfully formed into a continuous and connected chain, and 
the whole prosecution conducted with an acuteness and 
vigilance, which we shall often look for in vain in more 
modern trials; and though, as we have always thought, and 
as every reasoning man must think, the direct and positive 
evidence of a single faith-worthy eye-witness of the commis- 
‘ion of the crime, would have been, in every way, more 
“atistactory in clearing away any lurking doubt, the ver- 
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diet nevertheless appears to us most fully warranted by thy 
evidence e, and that verdict was— -guilty. ; 

Patch was executed upon the Sth of April, 1806, and 
though he retused to the last to confess his guilt, he did yo 
venture e xpre asly to deny it. 

In this trial the great, and very frequently cardinal fret, 
of a powe ful motive was cles arly prove “l, iP ate h; Was sur 
rounded by the coils of a difficulty, the gordian knot ot 
which he soucht to cut by taking away the life of Blieht. 
In the next case to-which we shall advert, the proofs do not 
appear to us quite so forcible, and in particular the motiv 
of the accused for the commission of the crime is rather 
hinted at than proved —the eonvietion which followed Wiis 
: vertheless perfectly just, and its justice was acknowledged 
by the ¢ ulprit on the scaffold. 

Upon the tenth of March, 1802, Thomas Radcliffe Craw- 
ley was placed at the bar of the court in Green-street, 
Dublin, charged with the wilful murder of Mary Mooney 
in the house No. 9 Peter's Row, Dublin, upon the L7th of 
February, 1802. The presiding judges were Lord Norbury 
and Baron Smith. The crown was represented by Messrs. 
V. Ridgeway, John Hamilton, Jonas Green, and Soloman 
Speer, with Mr. G. Hepenstall as agent ; the prisoner was 
defended by Messrs. J. P. Curran, L. M‘Nally, C.K. 
Bushe, and I. B. Bethel, with Mr. Armstrong Fitzgerald 
as agent, 

The principal facts of the case, and the circumstances 
under which the murder was committed, appear pretty full) 
from the evidence of the principal witness, the Rev. Joseph 
Klwood, and we shall therefore depart a little from the 
order observed at the trial, and give first some extracts from 
his testimony with a view of putting the reader in posse sion 

of the ease, 

The Rey. Joseph Elwood examined by Mr. Green.— 

d 


Q. Endeavour to speak as loud as you can that their Lordships an 
the Jury mi iy hear you,—-What is your profession ? 

A. Lam a Clergyman of the C hurch of England. 

Q. Do you recollect the 17th of last month ? 

A. I do, sir. 

Q. Where do you lodge f 
At No. 9, Peter’s-row, I have lived there a considerable tt 
. Hew long 


) 
‘ 
A Three vears wanting one month, 


me. 


( 
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Q. Who was the lady that owned the house ? 

A. Mrs. Davidson. ; 

Q. Who was the servant woman that attended in that house. 

A. Mary Mooney. 

Where about in Peter's-row is that house situated ? 

A. No. 9,rathernearer Bishop-street than Peter-street,—I think so. 

Q. Who lodged there at the time you lodged in it ? 

A. Lately, sir ? 

Q. Yes lately. 

A. Mrs Davidson had informed me that Mr. Crawley had taken a 
lodging in the house about a month before the murder had been com- 
mitted ; he came up to my room several times, and conversed with me 
about a week previous to the 17th of February. 

Q. Did you hear anything from Crawley himself about his having 
taken a room ? 

A. He told me that he had taken a room there. 

Q. Do you recollect having any particular conversation with him ? 

A. Yes I do. 

Q. Have the goodness to state that conversation ? 

A. In the course of that week Mr. Crawley asked me what pro- 
perty Mrs Davidson had, and I said that I supposed she had very little 
in the house, but that she had about £200, in the hands of a Mr. 
Waters, a coach-maker. 

Q. Allow me to ask you on what day the murder was committed ? 

A. On Wednesday the 17th 

Q. Did he ask you any question relative to your own property ? 

A. He did, and I told him I had 5 per cent debentures, and he 
asked me whether I received the interest when it became due, and 
he said that his father did not receive his for a year after it was due, 
and that I had much the better of him for his were only 3 and 
half per cents. 

Q. Had you frequently seen him before ? 

A. I had been before acquainted with his father. 

Q. Do you see him in Court ? 

A. lam very near-sighted, and cannot see him unless he is very 
hear me. 

\. Get up and turn round and see if you perceive him ? 

A.Y es, there he is,—that is certainly young Crawley. 

Q. Did you see him the evening the murder was committed ? 

A. I did—he come into my room three times on the evening of 
the 17th when I saw the dead bodies. 

&. Do you recollect the hour when he came into the house particu- 
larly ? 

A. I believe it was between six and seven o'clock, but I can’t be 
iotuar, and he told me that he had dined at the Rock, and that 
‘share of the reckoning came to a guinea and an half, 

. Did you see Mary Mooney tbat evening ? 

A. I did—before it was quite dark she made my bed, and she had 
sufficient light to do it. ‘ 

Q. Did he remain any time ? 

A. He staid a very short time. 

Q. Did he bid you good bye ? 

A He did hot ; ; . 
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(). You say you saw the Prisoner at the bar—did you see him be. 
fore you saw Mary Mooney making your bed ? 

A. It was before that time. 

Q. Was it in the back or front room ? 

A. In the front room to Peter’s-row—lI had on the first floor, 
room, a bed-chamber, and closet. 

Lory Norsuay—Up one pair of stairs ? 

A. Yes, my Lord. 

Q. Did you bear any disturbance ? 

A. I did. 

Q. What was it? 

A. I ean't be very particular as to the time, but I heard the servant 
woman give two violent shrieks and I opened the door, and heard 
some person give two very heavy moans. 

Q. Are you positive it was the maid’s shrieks ? 

A. L am, for I knew her voice, and heard a kind of rustling noise. 

Q. Are you positive that you heard those moans and shrieks? 

A. I am. 

Q. Did you go down stairs? 

A. I did not. 7 

Q. Allow me to ask you why you did not go down ? 

A. I thought the mistress and maid had fallen out, for they were 
accustomed to do so, and I have heard her scream before on such an 
occasion though not so loud. 

Q. And was that the reason you did not go down ? 

A. It was. 

Q. You said he paid you three visits ? 

A. He did. 

Q. Do you remember the second visit ? 

A. Ido. It was about an hour after. 

Q. Do you mean to say that it was an hour after you heard the 
shrieks that you saw Crawley again ? 

A. I do. 

Q. Do you recollect Doctor what the Prisoner at the Bar did 
when he entered your room ? 

A. He walked to and fro seemingly agitated. 

Q. Are you positive he came up stairs ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Upon what grounds do you say that ? 

A. I can't say positively whether he came from above or below, 
but I know he came into my room, and said, Doctor, will you give 
me a drink of water, and I said, I could not, for the girl had forgot 
to leave water in the kettle, in the back room, where it was usually 
left; he said, after some time, Doctor, will you lend me a gummed, 
and I said, I could not, for that I had hardly enough for myself to 
pay my lodgings, and to pay my curate—and he replied, I was think- 
ing with myself, whether you should lend me a guinea, or I should 
lend you a shilling. 

Q. Had you any money ? 

A. I had. 

Q. Where was it ? 
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4. In the closet-—to put a stop to the conversation, 1 took up a 


book and pretended to read. 

Q. What was your reason for that ? 

A. I did not like the conversation, and wanted to put a stop to it. 

Q. Have the goodness to state what happened after this ? 

A. Upon my not hearing him walking about the room, I turned 
shout, and he said, Doctor, I have drank some of your milk—and 
i said Mr. Crawley, you have not treated me well, for you have 
deprived me of my supper to night and probably of my dinner 
to morrow, for I cannot take any thing but the milk which I 
get from a particular man—I said, did you hear two screams—and 
he said, I did not. Were you below ?—I was, sir. Is Mrs. David- 
son within ?—she is, sir. And I said, go down to the girl and send 
her for whatever you want, and he returned in about two minutes or 
less, and said they were both gone out. 

Q. Did he do anything when he returned ? 

A. He sat down by the fire and did not seem disposed to talk and 
we continued rather silent for two or three minutes and then a rap 
came to the door, and I said, Mr Crawley you have told me that 
there is no person below and you had better go down and open the 
door, and he went down and let in Mr. Howis, a relation of mine, 
when he came up I said who let you in, and he said it was a mun, 
and I said it mast be young Crawley. 

Q. How long did he continue with you? 

A. An hour precisely. 

Q. What Pelick was it when he went away ? 

A Precisely 9, it was 8 o’clock when he came. 

Q. Did you hear any noise ? 

A. Not the least, after Mr. Howis went away I continued reading 
from 9 till half-past 10 o'clock. 

Q. Did you let Mr. Howis out ? 

A. No, went himself, about an hour and a-half after I heard a 
rap and lifted up the sash, and perceived it was Mrs. Davidson's 

| nephew, who lived in the house, and I told him that I would go 
down and let him in, and he said, Doctor what is the meaning of this 
that there is no one within but you, and I said I do not know, 
Mr Crawley told me they both went out. 


Q. Did you open the door,—was it shut ? 
A. It was. 


Q. Which of you went first ? 


A. He did. I was immediately after him with a candle, and says 
he, I will go into the back parlour and see if any body is there; and 
| the first thing that I saw was Mrs. Davidson and her maid lying 
’ y, and Mrs. Davidson's petticoat was on fire. 

Q. Did you see the body of Mary Mooney ? 

: A. 1 did sir. \ 

i — Did you mean to say that she was making your bed before 


rawley came into the house, what appearance had she when you 
‘aw her in the parlour ? 
A. She was so disfigured with blood that I could not see her face 


Q. The alarm was then given ? 
A. It was, 
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Q. Did you understand what room Crawley had taken ? 
A. L understood it was the room overhead. 


Cross Examined by Mr. Curran. 


Q. Where is Mr. Ferral? 

A. I suppose he is out of the kingdom. 

I request Doctor ae will confine yourself to the simple answers 
of the questions I shall ask you. 

Q. Mr. Crawley you believe lived in Mrs Davidson's house ? 

A. He did. 

Q. You mentioned a circumstance of Mrs. Davidson's having about 
a couple of hundred pounds in the hands of a Mr. Waters ? 

A. I did. 

Q. Then you can have no doubt that Mr. Crawley after hearing 
that her poverty was so great that she was obliged to let almost 
every room in her house, must have thought her to be a very poor 
woman ? : 

A. I can't answer for him at all. 

Q. Did you not give him reason to think so ? 

A. I did. 

Q. Do you believe so yourself? 

A. I do 

Q. I don’t wish Doctor that you and I should differ on the sub. 
ject—I wish that we should agree in opinion—his father was an 
acquaintance of yours ? 

A. He was. 

Q. Did you mention anything about what wealth you had your. 
self?—I don’t mean that you should tell me where it is—No, I 
don't expect any such thing, but you told him that you had hardly 
enough for yourself, to pay your lodgings and your curate ? 

A. I did. 

Q. And therefore you could not have entrusted any person with a 
great sum of money ? 

A. 1 could not. 

Q. Then your evidence goes to prove that this wealth could be no 
inducement to commit any crime. There is a back door to this 
house ? 

A. There is. 

Q. Now, could not any person, who came in at the back door, go out 
at the street door, and shut it after him ? 

A. He might. 

Q. Was it not a common latch that was to the door ? 

A. There was a latch to it. 

Q. You mentioned, (if I mistake not,) that Mr. Ferral lodged in 
the house ? 

A. . Sir. 

Q. also mentioned that Mr. Howis called ? 

A. I did, 

Q. Was he not in the habit of calling on you ? 

Baron Smita. Are we to understand that Ferral lived in the 
house when the murder was committed ? 

A. I will ask him, my Lord. 
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Did Mr. Ferral live in the house at the time of the perpetra- 


tion of the murder ? 
A. He did, Sir. 
Q. Don’t you believe now, that any person acquainted with the 


nature of that house, would naturally expect a number of visitors, 
to come to the lodgers ? 

A. I have no great variety of company coming to me. 

Q. I think, I recollect, you said, that it was an hour from the 
time you heard the shrieks, until the Prisoner came into the room ? 

A. It was an hour. 

Q. Now, Sir, you said, and very fairly and properly, that you had 
not been pleased to see Mr. Creviehctou can’t tell whether he came 
up or down stairs ? 

A. He might have spent that hour (you were talking of) above 
stairs. 

Q. When he told you that he drank some of your milk, I rather 
collect from you, that you spoke with some little appearance of dis- 
pleasure? 

A. I did. 

Q. And I think he shewed some kind of sulk, as if he thought 
there was a little impatience and appearance of anger in you ? 

A. He did, Sir, for he told me, that by the same time next night, 
he would give me as good milk, and more of it. 

Q. Well then you will allow, Doctor, that [ may fairly say that 
was the lex Talionis.—Mr. Crawley’s father was a clergyman too ? 

A. Yes he is a clergyman of the Church of England,—I was in a 
treaty with the prisoner at the Bar and his father, about collecting 
my Tythes. 

é a. Then of course you must have had a respectable opinion of 
im * 

A. I had,—and his father was a man of property, and said he 
would go security for him. 1 

Foreman of the Jury. Did you perceive any appearance of blood 
on Crawley ? 

A. I did not mind it. 

One of the Jurors. Had the servant maid a cap on her? 

A. I did not take notice of it, for her face was so horrid I could 
not bear to look at her ? 

Q. How long was it from the time Crawley said Mrs. Davidson 
was below that you saw the bodies ? j 

A. About an hour. 
Lord Norspury. He had been lodging in the house a week 
previous to the time the murder was prepetrated ? 

A. He had. 

Lord Norsury. He was in your room? 

A. He was two or three times. 

. You say, you never saw him after that night? 

A. L never saw him after letting in Mr. Howis, until I saw him in 
Mr. Alexander's office, 

\. Did he absent himself from the house before the murder was 
committed ? 


20) 
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A. I don't know, except that Ferral told me he was abeons f . 

two nights, and I cone luded he was still a lodger in the house 

Q. After you saw the woman murdered, did you not FO uD t 
Crawley's room ? : 

A. I did not. 

4). W hy did you not? 

A. Mr. Ferral told me he would go for Mr. Mc. Mahon, to see jj 
they were perfectly dead or not. 

Q. Were you ever in Crawley’s room since? 

A. I was once. 

(. Were any of his goods left behind ? 

There was very little furniture left behind. 

Q. You considered him as a lodger, when you admitted him int, 
your room? 

A. | certainly did. 

Q. Did you know any thing of Ferral ? 

A. I did not see him that day before, he worked at his brother in 
law’s, and came to eat his dinner, and went out immediat ly after. 

Baron Smitu. You said you were in Crawley’s Room, did yo 
see any shelves there? 

A. I saw nothing but a bed and some chairs. 

Q. Did you hear any thing of his putting up shelves ? 

A. I did not. 

One of the Jurors. What sort of a man is Ferral ? 

A. A quiet and inoffensive man as ever I saw in my life ’ 

Q. What occasions his absence on this day? 

A. I believe he went to England in pursuit of Crawley. 

Surgical evidence having been adduced to prove that the 
wound which had caused the death of the servant, Mary 
Mooney (for whose murder only, in the first instance, the 
prisoner was to be trie J), had been caused | ry a heavy, 
blunt, iron instrument, John M‘Cullogh was sworn and 
examined as follows :— 












E.xamined by Mr. Green. 
Q. Beso good to speak up so that their Lordships and the gen- 
tlemen of the Jury may hear you—What business do you follow ¢ 
A. I am a shoemaker. 
(). Do you keep a shop ‘ 
A. No, sir, but | keep a room. 
«). Where? 
A. At No. he Bow-lane. 
Q. How far is that from Peter's-row ? ' 
A. It is avery short distance, you have only to cross Aungrer- 
4). How many pair of stairs up is your room ? 
Two, sir. 
Q. Do you know C ri iwley, the Prisoner at the Bar ? 
A. I do very well, s 
Q. Do you reme ee the morning when the news of the murder 
WAS reported 
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A. I do, sir. 


Q. Did you see the Prisoner on that day ? 
-— saw him the evening before, sir. 
Q. At what time ? she 
A. Between 6 and 7 o'Clock, I cannot ascertain it exactly, it was 
after 6 o’Clock. 
Q. Where did you see him ? 
A. I saw him in Bow-lane in my room. 
Q. What did he say to you on going into your room? 
A. He asked me to lend him a hammer to nail up some shelves. 
Q. And what answer did you make ? 
A. Isaid I could not spare it, for that I wanted it for my own 
work, and I was going to use it, and wanted it every half hour, 
Q. Did there anything happen after your refusing to lend your 
own hammer ? 
A. My wife was recollecting of a hammer which had been lent to 
a neighbouring huxter to break large coa!s into small pieces. 
Q. What did she say ? 
A. She said that it might answer Mr. Crawley’s purpose? 
Q. What is the huxter’s name ? 
A. Fitzpatrick. 
Q. Did you send for the hammer ? 
A. I did, sir; I sent my son for it, and he returned and brought 
it with him, and gave it to Mr. Crawley, 
Q. To whom did it originally belong ? 
A. To one Davis, a gunsmith. 
Q. Was that the hammer you lent Crawley ? (Showing hammer.) 
A. It was a hammer exactly of that description, but I can’t say 
whether it is the very identical hammer because I lent it for some 
time to the huxter. 
Q. For what use did she get it from you ? 
A. For the purpose of breaking coals, 
Lord Nornoury. It has just occurred to me, that the Witness has 
not pointed out the Prisoner at the bar. 
‘ Mr. Green. Turn about and try if you can see the Prisoner in 
/ourt. 
A. That is Crawley. 
Q. What connexion had you with the Prisoner ? 
— He employed me for some time, and I mended some boots for 
im, 
Q. Were you present when the hammer was returned ? 
A. I was not. 
Q. When you returned home, did you perceive the hammer ? 
A, I did not. 
Q. How soon after did you mention any thing about the hammer ? 
A. On the Saturday following, I mentioned it to a Mr. Garty, a 
Watch-maker. 


Mr, Me. Nally. My Lord, we will not ask this Witness any Ques- 
ion. 


William M‘Cullogh was then examined by Mr. Ridge- 
way, and deposed as follows :— 
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You are son to John Me Cullogh the shoe-maker, that lives ; 
Bow-lane. 

A. I am, Sir. 

Q. Do you see Mr. Crawley in the Court ? 

A. Yes, Sir, I do, there he is. 

Q. Do you remember his coming to your father's room ? 

A. I do, Sir. 

Q. When ? 

A. I don't remember the day. 

Q. About what time of the day ? 

A. 1 judged it to be about seven o’Clock in the evening. 

Q. When did you hear of the murder ? 

The next d: ay. 

Q. The next day after what? 

A. After the murder was committed. 

Q. You heard of it the next day ? 

A. 1 did, 

Q. Were you in the room when Mr. Crawley came there ? 

A. I was. 

Q. What did he say? 

A. He asked my father for a loan of an hammer, and my father 
said he wanted it himself, and could not spare it. 

Q. Do you remember your mother sayfng any thing 

A. No. Ido not. 

Q. Were you sent for a hammer ? 

A. I was. 

Q. Where ? 

A. To Mrs. Fitzpatrick’s, and I brought it, and gave it into Mr. 
Crawley's hand. 

Q. Did he take the hammer away ? 

A. He did, 

Q. Did you see him again that evening ? 

A. I did—he came up with the hammer the same evening, and 
stood on the stairs. 

About what time ? 

. I judged it to be about nine o'clock. 

Q. What do you mean by his standing on the stairs, did he go in? 

A. No, he did not—he rapped, and I opened the door, which was 
loe ke d. 

Q. Did you see Mr. Crawley ? 

I did, he was st: anding on the stairs, he asked me if my father 
was et and I said he was not, and he then stretched me the 
hammer, and said that it fell out of his hand and got wet. 

QQ. Had you made any observations that it was wet ? 

A. No, I did not. 

Q. Did you perceive it ? 

A. No, I did not mind whether it was wet or not. 

Q Did he go away or make any longer stay ? 

A. No, he did not, my mother bid me bring out a candle, and light 
Mr. Crawley down stairs, and he bid me good night. 

Q. Did he say anything more to you? 

A. No, nothing, but bid me not mind the light. 
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Q. Now, my man, how high is your father’s room ? 


A. Two oe 
1e 


Q. Are the stairs straight or winding ? 
A. They are winding stairs. . , 
Q. Is that the hammer you brought from Mrs, Fitzpatrick ? 


A. It is. 
Q. And that is the hammer that you gave to Mr. Crawley ? 


A, It is. 
Q And that Mr. Crawley returned ? 


A. It is. 

With the exception of some evidence, not very valuable, 
pointing to implied admission of guilt, made by the prisoner 
after his arrest, this constituted the whole case proved against 
him. 

The only part of the array of proofs brought against the 
prisoner, in which there appears to us some deficiency, is that 
of motive for the crime. Doubtless there were technical dif- 
ficulties in the way of introducing evidence as to the possession 
of money by Mrs. Davidson, and the corresponding want of it 
in the prisoner ; but such proofs would certainly have made 
the case against the accused complete and perfect in every 
part. 

The trite, “quem Deus vult perdere, prius dementat,” is 
well illustrated in the history of this crime. Crawley’s conduct 
appears almost inconsistent with a wish for concealment :— 

He borrows from a man, to whom his person was perfectly 
well known, the instrument with which he commits the crime. 
He enters the room of a fellow lodger at three different 
hours on the evening of the murder, at such times and under 
such circumstances, as strongly to suggest him as the mur- 
derer; at least to show his presence in the house at or very 
heat the precise time of the murder. By flying from Dublin 
and assuming a false name, he almost points himself out as 
the assassin, and thus makes his only attempt at misleading 
and baflling pursuit the certain clue to discovery. 

Crawley was found guilty and was hanged at Newgate, upon 
the 12th March, 1802. 

He made no specific public confession of his guilt, but he 
_ hot deny it, and his conversation with the Rev. Mr. Gam- 
7 in his cell shortly before his execution, amounted to an 
“mission of the justice of his sentence, 
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He wore at lis execution a pair of Hussar, or hessian bvots. 
which were then a fashionable article of dress, but this circum. 
stance brought them into disfavor, and even to the present 
day the wearer of similar articles would run the risk of being 
greeted by the street boy with the cry of ‘f Crawley’s boots,” 

Crawley’s position in life was respectable. His father was 
a clergyman, and he had himself been sworn in an attorney 
the year before the murder, but had to some extent abandoned 
his profession and obtained a commission in the Roscommon 
militia. 

A passage in the charge of Baron Smith to the jury in this 
ease, is almost an echo of Judge Buller’s words, in his charge 
in the case of Sir Theodius Boughton. He says, “ circumstan- 
tial evidence, unsupported by direct testimony, should be 
weighed with caution. But nevertheless, a train of well con- 
nected circumstances amounts In many cases to a more certain 
proof than direct testimony would, because a witness, who 
swears positively to a fact may be perjured, but in circum. 
stances well connected and plainly proved there is less proba- 
bility of a mistake.” 

We have already expressed our opinion of the value of such 
reasoning as this. Surely if a witness plainly proves the 
commission of the act, he is as worthy of belief (creteris par- 
ibus), as when he proves some circumstance which alone, or 
combined with others, points to the guilt of the accused. It is 
as necessary for the “ circumstance” to be proved as the actual 
commission of the act. May not the witnesses who proved 
the “circumstances,” be as open to the imputation of perjury, 
as those who depose to having actually beheld the crime 
committed, 

The last case which we shall notice, under the first division 
of our subject, is that of Professor Webster, convicted of the 
murder of Dr. George Parkman, at Boston, in the United 
States, on the 23rd of November, 1849. 

The recent date of this event renders it unnecessary for us 
to give any lengthened detail of the evidence adduced on the 
trial. We shall content ourselves with a short sketch of the 
case, which owing to the position in life of the parties, and the 
mysterious nature of the murder, excited a very great sensation, 
not alone in America, but in these countries. 

The accused, John W. Webster, was professor of and lee- 
turer upon chemistry, at the Medical College, Boston. 
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The murdered man, Dr. George Parkman, resided in Boston, 
and was a man of some property. | 

So far back as 1842, Webster had become indebted to Dr. 
Parkman in money lent by the latter, and in 1847, executed 
to Dr. Parkman a mortyage of his personal property, to 
secure the amount due. In 1849, it transpired to Dr. Park- 
man that Webster had previously mortgaged these same chat- 
tels to another creditor, a fact which le had concealed from 
Dr. Parkman. 

Parkman was a man of rigid principles and unbending 
integrity. Like many men who, possessed themselves of ample 
means, look upon inability to pay as something criminal, he 
regarded his debtor, Webster, as an offender against all social 
laws, and expressed his determination of pursuing him relent- 
lessly. 

On the fatal 23rd of November, this determination was 
made known to Webster, by a third party; on the same day, 
Webster called at Dr. Parkman's house, and appointed a 
meeting with the latter at Webster’s rooms, at the Medical 
College. 

Dr. Parkman was seen to enter that building between the 
hours of 1 and 2 o’Clock on the day in question, but was 
never seen to leave it again. 

[t was proved that Dr. Parkman had on that day purchased 
a quantity of salad lettuce for his dinner, and had called at a 
grocet’s and purchased sugar and butter, and left there a paper 
bag containing the salad, stating that he would call for it 
again, 

His agent having occasion to see him, called at the Doctor's 
house at 3 o’clock, on the same day, expecting with certainty 
to meet with him at that hour, as the Doctor always dined at 
half past two o'clock, and was a man of very regular habits. 
Failing to meet him, Mr. Kingsley, the agent alluded to, called 
early the next morning and learned that Dr. Parkman had not 

nhome during the night. 

Alarmed, Mr. Kingsley commenced and prosecuted an un- 
successful search for the missing man, and in the afternoon of 
Saturday, the 24th N ovember, rewards for his discovery were 
offered in the public papers. 

From that time to the Friday following, the 30th, no trace 
Whatever was liad of the fate which had befallen him. 
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A search, not very carefully conducted, had been made at 
the Medical College, but as might have been expected, the 
body of Dr. Parkman was not found lying on the staircase or 
in any of the rooms. 

The office of janitor, or door-keeper and general caretaker 
of the Medical College, was filled by a man named Littlefield. 
He appears to have been a man of some acuteness and intelli. 
gence, and to his suspicions of Professor Webster the dis- 
covery of the murder and murderer was due. 

From the 23rd of November, the day on which Dr. 
Parkman was last seen alive, and entering the Medical College, 
Professor Webster had kept his rooms in that building con- 
stantly locked, and Littlefield was unable to enter them for 
the purpose of sweeping them and arranging the fires as 
usual, 

Though Webster had declined the services of Littlefield 
to make up a fire in his rooms, on the pretence that some of 
the chemical preparations which he was then employing would 
not stand heat, the latter in his walks through the house had 
felt a great heat in the outside of the wall of Webster’s room, 
manifestly caused by an unusually large fire within. 

These circumstances, and other minor ones, excited suspicion 
in the mind of the jamtor. He had accompanied the officers 
and others through the College on the occasion of their hasty 
examination, and he knew that one part of the building, and 
that too a part exclusively appropriated to Professor Webster's 
use, had not been inspected at all. 

He determined to examine the vault of this closet, and as 
he was of course unable to obtain admittance to the closet 
itself for a sufficient time to prosecute an effectual search unob- 
served by Webster, or indeed to furnish any pretext for enter- 
ing it at all, he was obliged to go to the underground floor of 
the College, and endeavour to force an entrance into the vault 
through the wall which divided it from the rest of the pre- 
mises, near the foundations. 

This he accomplished on the afternoon of Friday the 80th 
instant, and on looking through the hole which he had made 
in the wall into the vault, he saw lying therein a part of 4 
human body, the pelvis and two portions of a leg. 

Assistance was procured, and these remains taken out, and 
they were found to be partly wrapped in two towels bearing 
Webster's initials. This was considered sufficient to justify 
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the arrest of Professor Webster, and two officers were dis- 

tched for that purpose to his residence at Cambridge, near 

ton. 

His laboratory and the furnace in it were then searched, 
and amongst the ashes in the furnace were found some 
artificial teeth, some melted gold, and one or two pearl shirt 
buttons. 

The search was resumed the following (Saturday) morning 
and continued till four o’cloch P. M. on that day, when a tea 
box Bees filled with tan, and having some minerals 
wrapped in paper on the top, attracted the notice of one of the 

licemen assisting in the search. He took off these minerals, 
and after taking out a portion of the tan reached a hunting 
knife, and, still deeper, the chest or thorax of a human being, 
and inserted in the thoraic cavity the greater part of a human 
thigh. 

These parts fitted to those found in the vault. 

In Webster's laboratory were found three large sized fish 
hooks tied together so as to form a species of grapple. 

Upon Tuesday the 19th of March, 1850, Professor Webster 
was brought to trial for the murder, at the Supreme Judicial 
Court for Suffolk. 

The presiding Judges were Chief Justice Shaw, and asso- 
ciate Judges, Wilde, Metcalfe, and Davey. ‘The counsel for 
the Commonwealth (we had almost said for the Crown) were 
the Attorney General, Mr. Clifford, and George Bemis, Esq. 

The prisoner was defended by the Honourable Pliny 
Merrick, and E. D. Sohier, Kisq. 

The evidence for the prosecution consisted of proof of the 
pecuniary transactions between the murdered man and the 
prisoner, in which the latter was the debtor—the appointment 
made between them for half past one on Friday the 23rd 
November, at the Medical College. That Dr. Parkman had enter- 
ed that building about the appointed time on that day ; that 
he had not returned home to dinner at the usual hour on that 
day—that he had never been seen subsequently alive—that 
certain remains had been found wrapped in towels belonging 
to the prisoner, in the vault of a closet to which the prisoner 
alone had avcess—that these remains, together with others 
found in a tea chest in the laboratory of the prisoner, re- 
ae the corresponding parts of the living Dr. Parkman— 
“iat in the furnace of the prisoner’s laboratory were found some 
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mineral teeth which a dentist swore were those which he had 
manufactured some time previously for Dr. Parkman. Tha; 
Professor Webster, the prisoner, had remained much later thay 
his usual hour on the 23rd of November in his rooms, and 
that contrary to his usual custom he had locked the doors of 
these rooms when leaving the College in the evening. That 
the doors so continued locked up to the time of the discovery 
by Littlefield of the remains in the vault. That during the 
same interval large fires appeared to have been kept up by the 
prisoner in his rooms. 

A good deal of minor evidence was brought forward for the 
prosecution, but we have stated the strong points. 

The defence consisted of proof of the prisoner’s good 
character, and general amiability and humanity, and of Dr, 
Parkman’s having been seen in the streets of Boston so late 
as 5-o’clock on the 23rd of November—the day on which the 
rrosecutor alleged he had entered the Medical College and 
Webster's roomsat 1 4,and had never been seen to quit. 

The jury found the prisoner guilty, and he was subsequent; 
executed, 

Unlike Crawley, Webster appears to have adopted every 
precaution to escape detection, and it is only surprising that i 
the course of the week which elapsed from the commission of 
the crime till its discovery, he did not contrive to remove from 
the building every evidence of his guilt, The grapple formed 
of fishhooks was doubtless intended to be used in fishing up the 
remains at a convenient opportunity from the vault, and had 
they been removed, and had Littlefield thus been unsuccessful 
in his search in the vault, Webster would have had but little 
reason to fear the consequences of the discovery of the con- 
tents of the tea chest, supposing him, of course, to have 
removed the contents of the furnace. 

These, indeed, formed the damning proof against him; 4 
few teeth which he could have carried away in his hand, and 
disposed of anywhere, on the first convenient opportunity, were 
the most formidable witnesses against him, and rendered 
wholly vain his laborious dismemberment and attempted 
annihilation of the rest of the body. Not all the sermons 
that have been preached, not all the treatises that have been 
written, since sermons first were preached and books were 
written, have half the power to impress the thinking mind 
with the idea of a watchful Providence than this stugle cit 
cumstance possesses. 
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There is a disposition amongst men to view the commission 
of a crime with more or less horror and indignation according 
as the perpetrator may appear to have been actuated by motives 
more or less base. 

The man who commits a deliberate and premeditated mur- 
der, no matter how horrible, through jealousy, disappointed 
love, or wounded honor, will never be classed by the generality 
of his fellow-men with him who kills merely for the sake of 
money. Human indignation is stirred universally by the 
infliction of a wrong of the former class, and there is a natural 
tendency to soften and excuse in another a crime which has 
been actuated by feelings in which all have a sympathy more 
or less warm. But to slay a fellow creature solely for the 
sake of seizing on his wealth, appears an offence of a far 
deeper dye; for no man likes to part without an equivalent with 
his gold, and to wrest from the victim not only his gold but his 
life, appears a vast‘accumulation of injustice and oppression. 

It is not a flattering result to find on examination that nine- 
tenths of the murders that have been wrouglit since the time 
of Cain till this hour have had sordid pelf for their motive. 
The three cases we have referred to are among the number, 
and we shall find no exception to the rule amongst the higher 
and better educated class of criminals. Low truly has the 


poet sung, 


‘“Auri sacra fames! quid non mortalia pectora cogis ? ” 


Patch, a wan moving ina more than decent walk of life, 
deliberately murders the man who had fostered and_ protected 
himfor the sake of that man’slittle means. Crawley, amember of 
an honorable profession and the son of a minister of religion, 
dashes out the brains of an old woman and her maid servant 
in the hope of possessing himself of a few guineas, the 
property of the former; and Webster, a professor of science, a 
man familiar with the beautiful mysteries of chemistry, butchers 
his creditor, to escape the payment of a just debt. 

We shall not have occasion to dwell very long upon the 
second division of our subject. We shall but refer to one 
case in illustration, that of Sir Theodosius Boughton, which 
We have selected because we have found so many commentators 
upon it, agreeing in considering the verdict unsatisfactory. 
ere we to notice under this head every case of conviction 
ourder on circumstantial evidence in which many respec- 
authorities have doubted the justness of the verdict, we 
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should fill the entire of this volume ; in fact there is none such 
that would not be open to cavil and dispute, and in which an 
ingenious reasoner could not establish numerous discrepancies. 

[he history of this case has become tolerably well known, a 
result to which Mr. James’s familiar novel of “ Laurel Water” has 
largely contnibuted. 

Sir Theodosius Boughton was a young gentleman of position 
and fortune residing in Warwickshire, and had at the time of 
those occurrences almost attained his majority. Some of the 
accounts which we have examined state that he was a young 
man of delicate health and constitution ; others that his general 
health was good, though he was suffering at the time of his 
death from an attack of a particular disorder. 

An apothecary named Powell, residing at Rugby, was in 
attendance on Sir ‘Theodosius for this complaint. 

Upon the 29th of August, 1780, Powell sent his patient a 
draught, composed as he alleged of rhubarb and jalap, spirits 
of lavender, nutmeg water, simple syrup, and common water. 
The bottle which held this draught was placed on a shelf in the 
Baronet’s bed-room. 

We should have stated that his mother, Lady Boughton, 
his sister Mrs. Donnellan, and lis brother-in-law Captain 
Donnellan, resided with him, and itappeared further, that in the 
event of his death before he attained his majority, a large part 
of his fortune would descend to his sister, and Captain 
Donnellan would enjoy a life estate in it. 

About seven o'clock, in the morning of the 30th of August, 
Lady Boughton entered his bed room to give him his draught 
as he had previously requested her to do, and having poured 
it into a cup she handed it to him to drink. 

When he had taken about half of it he complained that it 
was exceedingly nauseous and smelt unpleasant, and Lady 
Boughton having smelled what remained in the cup observed 
to him that it had a strong odour of bitter almonds. | 

Almost immediately after Sir Theodosius was seized with 
convulsions and frothing at the mouth, and in about half-an- 
our he was a dead man. 

While he was yet struggling in the agonies of death 
Captain Donnellan came into the room, and contrary (as 
she stated) to the remonstrances of Lady Boughton washed 
out the bottle which had contained the draught. The body 
was buried, but whispers of foul play having gone abroad, a 
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Sir William Wheeler, who had been the deceased Baronet’s 
ardian, insisted on its exhumation, and eight days after its 
interment it was taken up and opened. 

Putrefaction had advanced so far as to render the autopsy 
of little advantage in investigating the real cause of death; the 
result, however, was to place Captain Donnellan on his trial for 
wilful murder. 

The case against him consisted of the evidence of Lady 
Boughton, who detailed the various circumstances we have nar- 
rated,and that of some medical men who deposed that the symptoms 
ia Sir Theodosius’ case resembled those produced in animals 

isoned with laurel water, and proof that Captain Donnellan 
had a still in hisown room, and that there were laurel and 
bay trees growing in the garden. 

For the defence the principal witness was the eminent and 
celebrated John Hunter, and his evidence went to prove that 
though the appearances, presented by Sir Theodosius after he 
had taken the draught were consistent with poisoning by laurel 
water, yet that they were also consistent with natural death 
from apoplexy or epilepsy. In other words, that though, if 
satisfied beyond doubt that Sir Theodosius had partaken of 
laurel water, he would have ascribed the symptoms to that 
poison, yet if unaware of any draught having been drunk he 
would have felt no difficulty in accounting for those symptoms, 
without any enquiry as to whether any poison could have been 
administered. 

It will be seen that the only evidence of the draught having 
contained laurel water, was that of Lady Boughton as to its 
peculiar smell. Her declarations on this point, palpably sug- 
gested enquiries as to the particular symptoms, and an endea- 
eo to reconcile those symptoms with poisoning by laurel 

ater, 

Dr. Parsons, professor of Anatomy at Oxford, stated that 
the opinion of the medical men that the deceased had been 
poisoned with laurel water was grounded on the description of 
the sinell, by Lady Boughton, and on nothing else. It must 

¢ owned that even making allowances for the peculiarity of 
iis smell, and the forcible manner in which the idea of bitter 
almonds struck Lady Boughton, immediately after she had 
placed the contents of the bottle to her nose, this evidence that 
the draught had contained laurel water is not very conclusive. 
he organ of smell is very various and capricious in different 
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persons ; some consider that odour disgusting which others fee! 
the greatest delight in inhaling. One man will perceive what 
he calls a smell of bitter almonds, where another will assert 
with equal confidence that there is one of a totally different 
character. 

Even the same person will at different periods of the same 
day perceive, or fancy he perceives in the same thing, different 
smells, and it certainly strikes us as taking too much for granted, 
to adopt Lady Boughton’s testimony, as establishing the fact of 
the draught having contained laurel water. 

Assuming this, as proved, the medical witnesses found no 
difficalty in ascribing the peculiar symptoms exhibited in Sir 
Theodosius to poisoning with laurel water, though they were 
forced to admit, that these same symptoms were consistent 
with death from apoplexy, and still more from epilepsy. | 
should, too, be borne in mind that a severe attack of this latter 
disorder is a constant successor on the complaint, when at all 
aggravated, from which, confessedly, Sir Theodosius was suffer. 
ing, previously to his death. 

With modern experience to guide us, had Captain 
Donnellan’s trial taken place in these days, it is probable a 
stricter examination of Dr. Powell, the apothecary, and his 
assistants would have been instituted, than appears to have 
been had on the trialk We know by sad experience how 
frequently life is endangered and lost through the neyligence 
of apothecaries and dispensers of medicines, and as the 
draught prescribed and mixed for Sir ‘Theodosius Boughton 
contained a number of ingredients, it is within possibility that 
some mistake may have been made in the compounding of these 
ingredients. It was proved against the prisoner that he hada 
still in his private room, for the real or ostensible purpose ot 
distilling roses, and that he had brought this still, wet with 
lime, to one of the servants to be cleaned, some days after the 
death of Sir Theodosius Boughton. 

It was further proved that several bay and laurel trees grew 
inthe garden. 

On this evidence, coupled with proof of the interest which 
Captain Donnellan had in the decease of his brother-in-law 
before the latter should attain his majority, the prisoner We 
found guilty and subsequently executed.* | 

There is adeficiency on the proof of the draught having 
contained laurel water at all. Lady Boughton had never see 
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* Mrs. Donnellan was twice married after the execution of her 
husband ; her third husband was the well known Barry O'Mera 
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that liquid—she merely perceived as she thought a strong 
smell of bitter almonds, arising from the remains of the 
draught—none of the draught was preserved for analysis. It 
might have been improperly mixed, in some one of its numer- 
ous ingredients, by the apothecary or his assistants, Sir 
Theodosius was ailing —the symptoms he exhibited were con- 
sistent with an attack of apoplexy or epilepsy.—Captain 
Donnellan was not shewn to have ever had any laurel water in 
his possession—he was not seen in Sir Theodosius’ room from 
the time the draught was placed there till it was administered, 
nor was the draught itself missed from the shelf at any time 
during the same interval. The post-mortem appearances of 
the body shewed, according to Hunter, nothing but the effects 
of putrefaction. 

fn fact, though we perhaps will not go the length of saying 
that Captain Donnellan was manifestly innocent, we are strongly 
of opinion that he was convicted on evidence of the weakest 
character, and such as we should regret to see considered sufli- 
cient for the condemnation of the meanest of the canine race. 

Certainly Mr. Justice Buller appears to us to have been 
most infelicitous in selecting the occasion of this trial for 
enlarging on the cogency of circumstantial evidence, and yet 
his words then spoken have even to the present time their 
influence on the opinions of many lawyers—and still keep 
together the rags of a foolish prejudice which common sense 
daily endeavours to wholly rend and scatter. 

Wenowapproacha truly painful portion of our subject, one, 
however, deeply fraught with instructive warning ; with a warning 
not alone directed to us in our respective offices of judges and 
jurors, but also to us in our minutest transactions of every-day 
lif. Should each of us be candid enough to admit it, we 
would be forced to confess how almost every day of our lives 
we have had reason to regret hasty decisions and assumptions 
of the guilt of others, in matters more or less important, con- 
clusions grounded on what struck us at the time as irresistible 
combinations of circumstances, but which an interval of perhaps 
’ day, or even an hour, has scattered into fragments. 

) fo produce two or three cases in which the conviction of 
‘he accused was had entirely on circumstantial evidence, and 
m which the impropriety and injustice of the conviction were sub- 
equently made manifest, would of itself make perhaps no very 
powerful case against circumstantial evidence, but if it be 
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borne in mind that the punishment awarded on a conviction 
for murder is the irrevocable doom of death, the caution with 
which such convictions should be arrived at will be duly ap- 
preciated. In fact the humane, nay more, the conscientious, 
man will always be slow to find another guilty of a capital 
crime on purely circumstantial evidence, remembering the 
numerous cases In which such evidence, or rather the coneln. 
sions drawn from it, have subsequently been proved fallacious, 
Even without this the skilful advocate will not fail to urge 
this topic in his address for the prisoner, and the more en- 
lightened and intelligent the jury the more fully will the force 
of his arguments be felt. The result will almost inevitably be 
wavering and indecision, and a reluctance to condemn, which 
would not be felt were the punishment following conviction 
less extreme. It may be argued that this course of conduet 
is unreasonable and unjust, and that it is as unfair to subject 
a man to the least pumshment as to the greatest on unsatis- 
factory evidence of his guilt,—this we admit, and we willingly 
grant that on all occasions the accused should have the benefit 
of any reasonable doubt ; but we speak of cases in which the 
mind is satisfied, and a moral certainty of the guilt of the ac- 
cused rests upon it; but in which the recollection of many such 
cases as those we are about to mention comes across the mind, 
and causes a man to pause before he commits a fellow-creature 
to a punishment which, once inflicted, is complete and final, 
and which no earthly power can subsequently mitigate or 
cancel, 

In the year 1742 a gentleman on his road to Hull, and 
within a few miles of that town, was waylaid by a masked 
highwayman, and robbed of a purse containing twenty guineas, 

Having accomplished the robbery, the highwayman rode off 
by a different road, and the gentleman pursued his journey, 
but being a little shaken by the occurrence he went but two 
miles further on his road, and then determined to stop for the 
night at the Bell Inn, which was kept by one James Brunell. 
Here he related the circumstances of the robbery, and added 
that as he made a rule when travelling to mark all the gold he 
carried, he had hopes that through this means a clue would be 
eventually had to the discovery of the robber. 

In the course of the evening, Mr. Brunell, the landlord, 
entered the traveller’s room and having made the usual enqa- 
ries after the comfort of his guest, stated his conviction that 
he should be able to point out the criminal. 
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He went on to say that his suspicions had fallen on one of 
his own waiters, who had lately made a considerable show of 
ssing money, and whom he was about to discharge from 
q conviction of his dishonesty ; that he had sent this man, John 
Jennings, out for change of a guinea that evening, and that 
the latter had returned, subsequent to the arrival of the travel- 
ler at the Bell, intoxicated, and stating that he had been unable 
to procure change. ‘That he, Brunell, had been struck by the 
idea that the guinea returned to him by Jennings, was not the 
identical coin which had been given him to get changed, and 
that having sent Jennings to bed, he took occasion to examine 
the guinea, and was satisfied, by discovering upon it a peculiar 
mark, that it was not the same. That this circumstance alone 
did not at the time occasion him any particular anxiety, as Jen- 
nings frequently had gold in his possession, and that shortly 
after he paid away the marked coin returned to him by Jen- 
nings to a person who resided at a distance, and who had since 
gone home, ‘That having subsequently heard the account of 
the robbery, as given by the traveller, from some person who 
was present at the time, which he was not himself, and of the 
circumstance of all the stolen money being marked, he had 
thought it but right to mention all that had occurred, and 
take steps for the discovery of the guilty party. 

It was arranged accordingly that the traveller and Brunell 
should go up softly to Jennings’ room, and having done so, 
and found him fast asleep, they examined his pockets, and 
drew forth from one of them the identical stolen purse contain- 
ingexactly nineteen guineas, each marked precisely as described, 

Jennings was forthwith roused and given into custody on 

the charge, which he firmly and positively denied, but without 
gaining much belief in his innocence in the face of such power- 
fal circumstances, 
_ Being brought to trial, his master deposed to the same 
lacts which he had related to the traveller on the evening of 
the robbery, and produced the man to whom he had paid away 
the guinea handed to him by Jennings, and this man in turn 
produced the same guinea, which the prosecutor identified as 
forming one of the twenty of which he had been robbed. On 
this evidence Jennings was convicted, and subsequently ex- 
eouted, declaring his innocenceto thi last. 

Within one year that innocence was established, too late 
mtn repair the injustice done. Brunell, the landlord, 

Jv 
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aud principal witness against Jennings, was arrested, tried, and 
convicted, and sentenced to death for robbing one of his guests 
in his own house. , 

Smitten at last by remorse, he confessed that he had been 
guilty of several highway robberies, and amongst the rest that 
for which the unfortunate Jennings had been hanged. 

It appeared from Brunell’s confession, that having effected 
the robbery he reached home by a shorter route than that 
taken by the traveller, and found on his arrival a person wait- 
ing to be paid a trifling account ; not having suflicient money 
in his pocket, he added one of the stolen guineas, and paid 
and dismissed his creditor, and then went to the stables to 
groom the horse from which he had just alighted. In the 
interim the traveller arrived and narrated the circumstances of 
the robbery, and of the money stolen been marked, all of which 
was repeated by some of the paruies who had been present to 
Brunell on his return from the stables to the house. ‘Terrified 
and confounded, and particularly alarmed at having parted with 
one of the marked coins toa person in his own house, and to 
whom he could not possibly apply for it again, detection seemed 
inevitable, and in the midst of his perplexity the nefarious 
scheme, which he subsequently executed with such lamentable 
success, suggested itself to his mind, 

We cannot blame the jury who convicted Jennings,—Can 
we approve the law which deprived him of life, and cut off 
every opportunity of subsequent redress ? Of such redress as 
restoration to liberty, and reputation, and a substantial pecu- 
niary recompense, would have supplied. 

We may take this opportunity of noticing an absurd anomaly 
presented by our criminal code. So jealously does the legis- 
lature guard the finality of the verdict of a jury in a criminal 
case, that aman once convicted, receives upon his innocence 
being subsequently established, not a reversal of his conviction 
and sentence, but the gracious favor ofa free pardon! ! — 

Is it not to heap coals of fire on the head of a victim of 
injustice, already goaded to madness by a sense of injury, © 
tell him with thesame breath which announces the establishing of 
lis innocence, that his sovereign has been graciously pleased 
to grant him a free pardon? Really this clumsy contrivance 
to evade a candid admission of error, and a just expression o 
regret, is more worthy of a race of savages than of a civilised 
nation. 
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What a fierce mockery to tell a man to his face, that he has 
been the victim of a mistake, (no matter how excusable), that 
he was presumed and partly punished as guilty, but has been 
found wholly guiltless, that he has been cruelly wronged on 
every side, and that therefore—he has been mercifully 
granted a free pardon! : 

How much more consistent it would be with our boasted 
refinement and civilization, nay more, how much more con- 
sonant with common sense and common right, to make the 
declaration of a man’s innocence, when thus established, as 
ublic and as solemn as was the declaration of his guilt. 
Would it be more than the barest measure of equity, to send 
forthe man to the gaol in which he had been immured, to 
appoint a public sitting of the same court that tried him, to 
have him brought before that court, and publicly, and suitably, 
and feelingly addressed in the presence of his fellow country- 
wen, and then and there told how deeply the involuntary 
injustice done hin had wrung the great heart of the guardian 
law of the land? Would it be more or otherwise than just 
to order that a suitable pecuniary recompense, measured 
according to the rank of life, extent and duration of punish- 
ment undergone, and other considerations, should be awarded 
to him; a recompense paid out of the public purse, and 
valuable, not as money worth, but as a public and substantial 
testimony, that he was then and there restored to that position 
in the good opinion of his fellow men, of which he had been 
temporarily and unjustly deprived? But to return to our 
illustrations. 

There dwelt in Edinburgh in the year 172), a man named 
William Shaw, who followed the trade of an upholsterer. 
He had living with him one daughter, Catherine, who at the 
time of the occurrences we are about so mention was attached 
to one John Lawson, a jeweller, but his addresses were dis- 
couraged by her father, who alleged that Lawson was dissipa- 
ted and extravagant, and forbade him the house. 

lhe daughter continued, notwithstanding, to receive the 
addresses of Lawson clandestinely, until her father discovered 
her proceedings ; and thenceforth kept her in strict confine- 
ment, and under close surveillance. 

A young man named Robertson, the son of a neighbour, 
and friend of Shaw, was the person on whom the latter desired 
his daughter to bestow her affections, but she could not be in- 
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duced to look favourably upon his suit, and on one eve ning in 
particular, when her father had pressed his wishes upon her 
with unusual force, she vehemently declared that she would 
prefer death to becoming the wife of a man she hated. 

Her father was enraged at what he considered her undutify| 
and foolish obstinacy, and made use of several passionate ex. 
pressions which were replied to with equal warinth, and the 
words ** barbarity,” ‘ ‘cruelty, ” and “death,” were ™ quently 
pronounced by the daughter, and at last her father in a ra; ge 
left her, locking the door after sehen 

‘he room occupied by Shaw was separated only by a single 


partition from the next, in which James Morrison, a watch. 
¢}, 


case maker by trade, dwelt. This man was at home on the 
evening on which the violent altercation between Shaw and 
his daughter had occurred, and had heard indistinctly portions 
of the conversation between them, the words we have particu- 
larized, however, which were pronounced forcibly and empha- 
tically, having made a particular impression. 

The father, having as we have stated, gone out, nothing was 
heard for a time, but presently Morrison was alarmed by hear. 
Ing groans 1 the room oce upied by the Shaws, and c: alling rin 
his neighbours, they too on listening attentively he ard not 


yroans but the voice of ( ‘atherine Shaw faintly ex- 


only the 
cause ol 


claiming twice or thrice, ‘ cruel father, thou art the 


‘1 de ith ! 

Morrison and his companions at once hastened to the door 
of Shaw's room, and having knocked thereat sever: il times 
Without re CiIving any reply, a constable was procured, tl 
nd Catherine Shaw found lying on the floor 


steeped In her blo d, which issued from a wound evidently 


wade with a knife which lay by her side. 
She yet lived, though unable to articulate, but t 


stances, combined with previous suspic ions of Shaw, 


ask her if she attributed her death 
was only able 


door burst Op 


he bs pas 

} 
nduced 
those present to to her 
father’s hand, in reply to which enquiry she 


he; idl, whic hh was inte rpreted 1 nto an 


to nake a motion of her 
aflirmative , and then gave up the ahost. 

Searcely had she expired ere her father returned and entered 
the room, and seeing a number of his neighbours with a con- 
tray d consider: ble confusion, whic h 


f } 1s dead 


j } 
stable in iis apartment, bi 
at the sight ol fh 


Was Tncre asec to extreme agitation 
daught 
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Suspicion became certainty when his shirt was observed to 
be stained with blood, and forthwith he was conveyed before 
a magistrate, and upon the depositions of the neighbours and 
constable committed for trial upon the charge of wilful murder, 

The evidence against him on his trial consisted in proof of 
frequent quarrels between himself and daughter, the particu- 
larly violent disagreement on the night in question, and the 
uttering of the words “barbarity,” ‘ cruelty,” “ death,” his 
leaving her in anger, her being heard soon after to groan and 
exclaim, “cruel father, thou art thecause of mydeath,” her being 
shorily after found dying of a wound made with a kmile whieh 
lay beside her, the apparently aflirmative motion of her head, 
and the blood with which his shirt was stained. 

Against this array Shaw was unable to oppose more than 
his bare denial of guilt, and his assertion that the blood on his 
shirt had flowed from his arm which had been impertectly tied 
after the operation of bleeding, which he had undergone some 
days before; and he was accordingly found guilty, and hanged in 
chains, at Leith walk, in the month of November, 172}. 

In the August of the following year, a person who had 
become the tenant of Shaw’s apartments, was arranging the 
room in which Catherine Shaw breathed her last, when he 
hghted ona paper folded like a letter, and which had fallen 
intoa space at one side of the chimney; it contained these 
words :-— 

“Barsanous Fvrugr—Your cruelty in having put it out 
ol my power ever to join my fate to that of the only man | 
could love, and tyrannically insisting upon my marrying one 
whom | always hated, has made me form a resolution to put 
an end to my existence, which is become a burthen to me. — | 
doubt not I shall find merey in another world; for sure no 
benevolent being can require that | should any longer live in 
torment to myself in this! My death I lay to your charge : 
when you read this consider yourself as the inhuman wretch 
that plunged the murderous knife in the bosom of. the 
unhappy 

CATHERINE SHAaw.” 

When we mention the fact that this letter was recognised 
ae the hand-writing of her whose name was affixed to it, we 
have said enough to show that Shaw was the victim of cireum- 
stantial evidence. 


Ky) 
"quiry was made, the authenticity of the letter established, 
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the body of the unfortunate Shaw, which still swung, “ welter. 
ing to the parching winds,” upon the gibbet on which his life 
had been ended, was taken down and given to his friends for 
decent and Christian burial, and in token of his innocence. 
and as a reparation to lis slandered memory, a pair of colors 
was waved over his grave. 

Ample reparation! generous amende! The arm of the law 
had snatched him from the midst of his projects and his 
labors, from the realizations of the present and the hopes of 
the future; had filled his last hours with bitterness and bran. 
ded his memory with disgrace, and having found at length that 
it had been too hasty to smite, it atones for all this Injustice 
and precipitation by waving a banner over his senseless clay. 

We should certainly run the risk, if we have not already 
incurred the certainty of fatiguing our readers, by adding 
many further illustrations ; we shall content ourselves therefore 
with one, as striking as those which we have already submitted. 

Lady Mazel was a lady of fashion, who, in the year 1689, 
lived ina large house in Paris. 

Her establishment consisted of a valet, named Le Bran, 
two footboys, two housemaids, a cook, and a coachman. The 
Abbé Poulard, her private chaplain, occupied a room in the 
house, as did also all the servants except the coachman, who 
slept in the stable. 

Lady Mazel herself occupied a room, the innermost of three, 
opening from the grand stair case, on an upper floor. 

Upon Sunday, the 27th November, she went to afternoon 
service accompanied by Le Brun, her valet, who having escor- 
ted her to church went himself to another. 

Lady Mazel having supped with the Abbé Poulard, retired 
to bed at about 11 at night. The key of her bed-room door 
was usually laid upon a chair within the room near the door, 
and the servant who might happen to be last with her mistress 
at bed time was accustomed to lay the key in that place, and 
on leaving the room to shut the door after her, which, fastening 
with a spring, could not be opened from the outside, On this 
night, Le Brun came to the bed-room door to receive his 
lady’s orders for the following day, and the maid having 
attended her mistress to bed came out of the room, the doot 
of which immediately after was shut close by Le Brun. 

In the morning Le Brun went as usual to inarket, and having 


his 


returned home, was surprised to find, at eight o’clock, that hi 
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mistress, Whose usual hour of rising was seven o’clock, had not 
yet risen. . 

"He again went out to his wife’s lodgings, which were near, 
told her he was uneasy at not having heard his lady’s 
bell ring, and gave her some gold which he desired her to place 
in security. Returning once more to his lady’s house, he 
found the servants much alarmed at having heard nothing yet 
of their mistress, and one of them expressed his fears that she 
had been struck with apoplexy, or attacked by a bleeding at 
the nose, to which she was subject. 

Le Brun, however, was not satisfied to ascribe the unusual 
circumstances to either of these causes, but stated his convic- 
tion that something worse had happened, for that he had found 
the street door open the night before, after everyone in the 
house except himself had retired to rest. ‘The lady’s son-in- 
law was then sent for, and he also expressed his fears that the 
mistress of the house had been attacked by apoplexy, on 
which Le Brun repeated the expression of his fears and the 
fact of his having found the street-door open the preceding night. 

A-lock-smith was sent for, and the door of the bed-room 
was forced open. Le Brun entered first, ran to the bed, and 
after calling once or twice on his mistress, drew back the cur- 
tains and cried out, “‘ my mistresshas been murdered.” He then 
ran immediately to the wardrobe or recess in the room in 
which the Lady Mazel was accustomed to keep her money, 
and having lifted up her strong box and found it heavy, he cried 
out, “ how is this ? she has not been robbed !” 

A surgeon having arrived the body was examined and found 
to have received no less than fifty wounds, while numerous 
gashes upon her hands and arms shewed that she had not been 
overcome without a considerable struggle. 

Upon the bed, which was drenched with blood, were found 
a fragment. of coarse lace belonging to a cravat, and a napkin 
which had been formed into a night cap, and which was 
marked with the family arms. 

Che bell ropes were tied up so as to be out of reach, and in 
the ashes of the grate, and nearly consumed by the fire, was 
found a clasp knife, from which every trace of blood, if any had 
ever been upon it, had disappeared. 

Le Bran was examined, and stated that after having received his 
lady's orders at her bed-room door, he had gone down stairs 
to the kitchen, and having sat down at the fire to warm himself, 
he had fallen asleep, and slept, as he thought, for about an 
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hour, and that then awaking and going to lock the street doo 
he had found it open, had locked it, and taken away the key 
to his bed chamber. He was searched, and in his pocket was 
fouud a new filed key, which fitted the hall-door, and the door 
of Lady Mazel’s chamber. 

The bloody night cap was put upon his head and found to 
be an exact fit, and these circumstances were judged sutlicie ntly 
strong to warrant his committal to prison on the charge of 
murdering his mistress. 

It ap speared to his prosecutors and the public that he must 
have admitted the actual murderer into the house, a conclusion 
appearing warranted by his possession of the key, and it was 
thought that had he himself perpetrated the murder, his clothes 
would inevitably have been stained with blood, no trace of 
which was found upon them ; the fragment found of the cravat, 
not corresponding with any worn by the prisoner, favored this 
presumption, 

When we state that Le Brun had no defence to oller to 
these strong circulmstances save a simple protestavion of 
innocence and proof of his having maintained an irreproachable 
character all his life, the reader will conelude that his 
defence availed him little. ‘To induce him to disclose the name of 
his supposed accomplice, he was tortured with such severity that 
he died under the intliction upon the 23rd of February, 1690, 

About a month after a mau named Berry, who had been a 
servant in Lady Mazel’s house, and dismissed about two 
months before the murder, was arrested at Sens, upon suspicion 
of having been concerned in the murder, and on being 
searched Lady Muazel’s gold watch was found upon him. 

On the strength of these and other concurring circumstances 
he was condemned to death, and then came repentance and 
confession too late to save the life of an innocent man. 

lis account was this. Favored by his knowledge of the 
localities and of the habits of the household, he had ot 
unperceived into the house on the Fridi 1V proceeding murde a 

He reached one of the lofis at the top of the house, where 
he remained concealed till Sunday, subsisting upon bread 
and apples, with which he had pre viously sup splied himself. 

‘About eleven o’clock on thie Sunday, knowing that the 
mistress of the house was acc ustomed to zo bo church at that 
hour, he stole softly down stairs and finding her bedroom door 
open, he entered, and tried to conceal himself under her bed. 
r inding that it was too low to admit him with ease, he returned 
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to the loft, divested himself of his coat and waistcoat, and 
returned to the room in his shirt, and was this time successful 
in introducing his person under the bed. There he remuined 
all day, and when Lady Mazel, in the afternoon, had again 
left the house to go to church, he came forth, threw his hat, 
which he found inconvenient, under the bed, and formed a 
nightcap out of a napkin which lay on a chair. 

‘Having tied up the bell-ropes, he sat down by the fire, 
where he continued until he heard the noise of the lady’s 
carriage wheels in the court-yard below, when he again retreated 
to his hiding place under the bed, and lay there concealed 
until Lady Mazel had retired for the night. After she had 
lain down about an hour, he came from under the bed, and 
demanded her money, and on her attempting to cry out and 
ring the bell, he stabbed her repeatedly until she was dead. 
Having then taken the key of the wardrobe, and also of the 
strong box, he opened the latter, and abstracted about 600 
livres, resumed his hat, leaving his napkin-formed nighteap 
on the bed, replaced the strong box and keys, and having 
thrown his knife, the instrument of the murder, into the grate, 
he returned to the lofi, and resumed his clothes. He then 
descended the stairs, and finding the street door only latched, 
he went out, leaving the door open after him. 

Could the executive have restored Le Brun to life, and 
given back to his wife and children a husband and a father, 
rudely torn from them in the prime of life, and full vigor of 
health, with every disgraceful and contumelious circumstance 
that could further embitter the bitter pangs of death, no doubt 
t would have been to them a source of pure delight to have 
exercised the power: but while we know that this power was 
dented them, would that we could feel that the example was 
to tiem, or ever since to others in a like position, who have 
beard of this or had personal experience of other cases such as 
this, ‘source, as it should be, of temperance and moderation 
& Opinion, 

We have not space to give even an abridged account 
of the celebrated case of Sieur D’Anglade, one, however, 
” netructive as we trust are those which we have re- 
dio imputed was not murder but robbery, 
senbinast perhaps was there apparently a more convinemg 
nie. Cony; - circumstances Lo fasten guilt upon al innocent 
re i : hvicted on the evidence furnished by these circum- 

*,@man of education, sensibility, and rank, was cone 
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demned to the gallevs for. nine years, his wife banished from 
Paris for a like period, his fortune almost exhausted by heay, 
fines, and his name and memory loaded with infamy. Hy. 
life was spared him by the Jaw only to be taken by the ravages 
of disease, generated by the misery and wretchedness of his 
position. Some reparation was, doubtless, made in the persons 
of his widow and daughter after Ins death and the establish. 
inent of his innocence, but he was himself then as far beyond 
the reach of earthly consolation, as if he had ended his life 
upon the gibbet, instead of in the dungeon at Marseilles. 
‘The case will be found in one of the volumes of the interesting 
series of French trials, known as Les Causes Céléebres, but we 
are unable just now to indicate the number of the volume. 
The story told by Gerald Griffin as an introductory episode 
in the *‘ Barber of Bantry,” is, we believe, founded on fact. 
Our readers will remember that it was of two men who had 
been seen fighting in a field, one of whom, shortly afterwards, was 
found lying deadin the same field, a pitchfork, apparently the in- 
strument with which the murder had been committed, being by 
his side. ‘The pitchfork was recognized as belonging to the 
survivor of the two men who had been seen quarrelling, and 
he was known to have taken it out with him on the morning 
in question. He was apprehended and brought to trial, and 
it having been established, in addition to these facts, that an 
enmity of some standing had existed between him and the 
deceased, his conviction, in spite of the protestations of 
innocence which he made, appeared certain. ‘The jury, never- 
theless, appeared to hesitate, and after having been absent from 
court in deliberation for a considerable time, returned and 
informed the court, that one of their body persisted in acquitting 
the prisoner, Such an announcement would probably in 
these days be repressed as irregular, but it appears that oo 
his occasion the judge considered it his duty to retmonstrate 
with the dissentient jury-man ; ineffectually, however, aud to 
avoid the probable fate of being kished, the jury agreed 1 8 
verdict of acquittal, In Griflin’s story we are told thal 
the jury was kished and discharged, but we rather think that 
they must have found a verdict of acquittal, as there would be 
nothing otherwise to prevent the prisoner being tried again. 
Miss Landon’s affecting story of Hester Malpas is doubtless 
known to many of our readers. A young, innocent, wari 
hearted, aud beautiful girl whose parents had fallen into 
poverty, Hester is adopted by an elderly aunt living in J,ondon, 
and takes up her abode with the aunt accordingly. Here 
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she meets one evening, while taking her accustomed walk, 
her lover, Frank Horton, from whom she had been separated 
when she came to live in London. She meets him again and 
again, until at last her aunt, making the discovery, forbids her 
to go out as usual, and reproaches her with undue severity for 
her clandestine conduct. One Sunday evening her aunt 
harshly desires her to go to church, accompanied by the servant, 
and Hester leaves home for the purpose, but meeting her 
lover asad scene ensues between them, for he declares lis 
regret that he had, by renewing his acquaintance with her, 
brought upon her her aunt’s displeasure, and that he is about 
to quit England for a time, and to seek his fortune on the shores 
of America. The interview lasts till the service is nearly 
concluded, and Hester unwilling to enter the church, returns 
home, admitting herself and lover through the back-door, of 
which she has the key. A neighbour, an acquaintance of her 
aunt’s, missing her from church, calls shortly after to remon- 
strate with the latter on her severity towards Hester, in thus, 
as he supposes, confining her to the house. He is unable, 
after knocking, to gain admission, when the servant coming 
up admits both by means of a latch-key. She opens the 
parlour-door to shew him in; there, and suddenly starts back 
with a violent scream. Her mistress is lying upon the floor, 
her skull dreadfully fractured, and life extinct. Hester is 
called, to come at once to her aunt, but hesitates, and replies, 
“not yet, not yet, I cannot bear it.” The parlour window is 
open, but there are no traces of footsteps in the flower-plot 
outside ; the more portable articles alone, such as spoons, the 
old lady’s watch, and whatever money may have been in the 
house, are taken off. Everything combines to fasten suspicion 
on Hester : her frequent clandestine meetings with Horton 
in direct opposition to her aunt’s injunctions, and her meeting 
him, in particular on the evening of her aunt’s murder, instead 
of going, as she had been directed, to church; his having 
en seen on the same evening to quit her aunt’s house in 
apparent haste, and her own hesitation and refusal to come 
down stairs when summoned by the servant. She is tried and 
convicted, ; 
Miss Landon’s pathos and feeling are required to complete 
the story in any other words than her own. ‘The crushing 
uitelligence of the horrible fate that had fallen on their young 
and lovely daughter reaches the parents, when basking in the 
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children, and thinking with calm complacency of her who was 
far away, and to whom in a great measure they owed that 
tranquil happiness, a letter is delivered, this time wanting 
the well known superscription hailed always with delieht. 
ln a moment the sunshine 18 darkened, and a thick ver] of 
trouble, horror and grief, obscures the souls of the wretched 
parents, 

We will spare the reader the painful recital of the rest of 
the story. ‘The visit of the mother to her daughter in prison, 
in the condemned cell ; the awful mght before her execution - 
the agony, the despair, the wild horror of the last parting. A 
twelvemonth after, Hester’s parents who rich im worldly goods 
by the mt stacy ol ae ster’s aunt, are seated once again at their 
cottage door. ‘The sun is flinging his parting rays over the 
scene, and gilding with a calm and mellow light every snot 
save those hearts ito which neither joy nor sunshine s| all ever 
enter more. 

Once acai a post packet is at livered Lo the wretched father, 
who opens it mechanically. it Isa newspaper directed 1 the 
handwriting of a frend, a particular paragraph is marked for 
perusal ° slowly and without interest the eyes of the reader are 
lup withan 


unusual brightness, he devours the words with eager and strain- 


directed towards it, when suddenly lis face ishehte 


ing eves, and having concluded, hesinks back upon his seat over: 
come, handing the newspaper to his wife, and unable to artieu- 
late more than ‘thank God! thank God !” 

The newspaper contains an account of the confession of a 
Jew, a watchmaker, who had just suffered death fora burglary, 
and who confessed that to his heavy catalocue of crime was 
to be added the murder of Mrs. Malpas, Hester's aunt. He 
had, he stated, entered the parlour through the open window 
by means of a plank, resting on the garden railings, and reach- 
mg to the window, and then no traces of footsteps were left 
to indicate his passage, With one blow he had felled and 
dispatched the old lady, who was reading her prayer-book 
according to her custom. 

We cannot conclude this part of our subject without alluding 
to a case, which perhaps bevond all others furnishes the most 
instructive lesson ; it is that of Jonathan Bradford who, in the 


year 1736, kept an Ion on the road from London to Oxford. 





first sunshine of prosperity and happiness that had for years 
gleamed upon their lives ; seated in the calm summer eventide 
at their cottage door, and watching the vambols of their vounger 
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A gentleman named Hayes, of inde pende nt means, on his 

way to visit a relation, stopped at this inn, where he met with 
two gentlemen, also travellers, with whom he supped, and to 
whom in the course of conversation he mentioned that he had 
about him a considerable sum of money. 

Supper over, all retired to rest, the two fellow travellers in 
a double-bedded room, adjoining that in which Mr. Hayes 
slept. 
In the middle of the night one of these gentlemen, being 
awake, heard as he thought a groan, succeeded by another and 
the moans of a person in extreme pain, the sounds of which 
appeared to issue from their neighbour’s room. Having left, 
as was usual with them, a candle burning in the room, the 
gentleman awakened his companion, and bothlistening distinct- 
ly heard the groans repeated. They rose softly and proceeded 
towards Mr, Hayes’ room, and finding the door ajar, and a 
ight in the room, they entered, and were petrified with horror 
to see the occupant of the bed weltering in his blood, and 
aman armed with a knife and holding a d: ark lantern st: anding 
over him. ‘The amazement and horror of the assassin, as he 
appeared to be, equalled their own, but his terror see med the 
result of detected guilt. A moment sufficed to show the 
gentlemen that the murdered man was Mr. Hi: ayes with whom 
they had supped, and that the other was Jonathan Bradford, 
their host. Him they at onee seized and charged with the 
murder, which he stre nuously denied, and averre l that having 
been awakene | by the groans of the murdered man, he had 
“trick alight, armed himself with the knife for his own defence, 
and had ente red the room but an instant before themselves. 
These protestations were unheeded, he was charged, com- 
muted for trial, tried, convicted, and hanged. 

Lighteen months after a man lying on his death bed, and 
“ung by remorse of conscience, confessed that he, and not 
le had murdered Mr. Hayes. ‘This man had been 
Tayes’ lootman, had sti ibbe «| and robbed lis master, and re- 

itned i ‘safet Vy to his own room whic }) he could have bare ly 
reached when Bradf rd entered that of the murdered man. 

Strange as isthe story to this point the conclusion 1s stranger 
— Bradf. 2 j 
| rd nnocence of the act having been thus est ab- 

ed, the ¢ lervyman who had attended him after his sentence, 
side ted himself at liberty to disclose t that, though not an 
tual murderer, Bradford was one in design. He had confessed 
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to the clergyman, that tempted by the money which Mr. Hayes 
had incautiously mentioned at supper was in his possession 
he had gone to the bed room of the deceased with the same 
wicked purpose as the servant, and thunderstruck to find that 
bloody purpose anticipated, he had in his terror dropped his knife 
upon the body, and thus stained his hands and knife with the 
evidences of guilt. 

Cases such as this are startling instances of the far-reaching 
power of Providence, and the following may be considered as 
one of the most striking in this point of view that has ever 
occurred. 

In the account which we have met with, fictitious names 
are used, but the story is a true one; and te trial was 
had before Lord Mansfield. 

Sometime in the year 1700, there lived in a lonely part of 
one of the counties of England, agentleman whom we shill call 
John Smith, who was possessed of some property, and who lived 
on his own estate. Rumour had once been busy with his fair 
name, and nad described him in early life as a person of dissi- 
pated and irregular habits. 

One summer evening a stranger was seen passing through 
the village near Mr. Smith’s mansion, and was known to have 
asked and obtained a mght’s hospitality there. After a shght 
refreshment he had retired for the night in apparently perlect 
health, but in the morning the servant who went to call bim 
found him a corpse. <A discovery so awful and an event 
so sudden and calamitous, naturally excited considerable 
enquiry and observation, neither of which, however, led to any 
results. The name and calling of the deceased were alike un- 
known and he was at last committed to the earth, a nameless 
example of the uncertainty of life, and according to the verdict 
of the coroner's jury, of the mysterious visitation of God. 

The stranger had not been, however, long laid in his obscure 
grave,ere rumour once more began to sport with the reputation 
of Mr. Smith, and hints of foul play, and violated bospitaiity 
began to circulate with some freedom. ‘This ended in 4 
warrant being issued for the arrest of Smith on the charge of 
the murder of Henry Thompson, for that it appeared was his 
uame, the only portion of the researches of the authorities 
which it was at this time considered prudent to make public, 

Smith was brought to trial and then, for the first time, the 
precise grounds of accusation against him were disclosed. 
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It appeared that Thompson was a jeweller residing in Lon- 
don, of wealth and respectability, and that he had left London, 
about a month before his death, to meet a Dutch trader at 
Hall, from whom he intended to make cousiderable purchases 
of jewellery. That he had met this man, concluded his business, 
and set out on his return home. From that time till his 
visit to Smith’s house nothing was known of him, nor was there 
any information available as to where he had passed the inter- 
vening time. That he had been found dead, as related, in his 
bed in Smith’s house, and that a medical examination of his 
exhumed remains had ascertained the fact that he had been 
poisoned by means of a subtle distillation produced by the 
German chemists from the seeds of the wild cherry-tree. It 
appeared further that the family of Smith consisted of himself, 
his housekeeper, and a man-servant, who slept invariably, and 
on the night of Thompson’s death, in an out-house adjoining the 
stable. That the prisoner, Smith, slept at one end of the house 
and the housekeeper at the other, and that the deceased Thomp- 
son had been put into a room adjoining the housekeeper’s. 
A witness was called who deposed that about three o’clock in 
the morning of the night of ‘Thompson’s death, he had been 
attracted by seeing lights moving in Smith’s house, and on ob- 
serving intently le had seen a figure holding a lighted candle, 
leave Smith’s room and go along the house to the housekeeper’s 
room; then two figures came out of the housekeeper’s room, 
and disappeared for an instant, but whether into Thomp- 
son's room or not the witness could not say, as the window of 
(hompson’s room looked a different way. In an instant the 
‘wo figures reappeared, returned along the length of the house 
lo Smith’s room, which they entered, and after afew moments 
the light was finally extinguished there, and he saw it no more. 
He lurther stated, that during the short time for which the 
‘wo figures had remained in Smith’s room before finally extin- 
uishing the light, he had twice seen a large object interpose 

‘ween the window and the light, an obstruction which he 
described as if a door had been placed before the light, or 
speed so as to throw its shadow on the window. This part 
i ra evidence appeared wholly inexplicable, for on 
— an he prisoner’s house and going through the rooms, as 
ee . + with a light, nothing appeared to account 
we he had mentioned. ‘This constituted the entire 
, 6 against the prisoner, except that in his house was 
‘ound a bottle stopper of very peculiar kind, such as the medical 
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men described as being used by chemists to preserve stich 
liquids as are likely to lose their peculiar properties by expo. 
sure to the air. There was nothing to show that the stopper 
had ever been in the prisoner's possession, or to connect him 
with itinany way. ‘The prisoner's housekeeper had dis: appeared 
after his arrest, and no trace of her abode could be had, and 
this circumstance was looked on as strongly inc reasing the 
suspicion against the prisoner, 

The counsel for the prosecution plainly felt the weakness of 
his case, and had but faint expectations of succeeding in con. 
victing the prisoner, and at the conclusion of the evidence the 
judge intimated that no case had been made out and ey. 
pressed his opinion to the jury, who concurred, and were about 
to give in a verdict of not guilty, when the prisoner begged per. 
mission to speak a few words, This leave was granted, and he 
proceeded to state that a mere verdict of acquittal, founded pot 
so much ona conviction of innocence as on a doubt of guilt, 
would notsutlice to clear lis name from reproach, or to satisty his 
own mind, and heearnestly besought the court topermit the case 
to continue and witnesses whom he could produce to be called, 
whose testimony wouldestablish hisinnocence be yond the shadow 
of doubt. He went ontosay, that he had all Ins life been 
subject to sudden attacks of illness at night, and that one of 
these had forced him to rise on the night in question to eal 
his housekeeper to hight a fire in his room. ‘That after he had 
called her, he retired into the passage, while she dressed, and 
that thus the temporary disappearance of the light was accounted 
for, and that after she had lighted his fire and remained fora 
short time in his room, he recovered from tis illness, dis 
missed his housekeeper and retired to bed, from which he had 
not risen when the intelligence of ‘Thompson’s death was 
brought him. He proceeded to account for the disappearance 
of his housekeeper by stating, that finding public prejudice 80 
strong against him, he was fearful of attempts being made to 
tamper with her, and he had therefore place 1 her in secure 
concealment, but would now produce her as a witness to his 
mnocence 

Vhe housekecper who, in accordance with the then general 
prac tice of excluding the witnesses in a criminal case from 
court during the trial, had not been present, was sent for to 
an adjoining house where she had been placed by the prisoner $ 
directions at the commencement of the trial. 
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She was examined by the prisoner’s counsel, and her story 
entirely corresponded with his, and she was then cross-exam: 
ined by the prosecuting counsel. The latter, it subsequently 
appeared, had attached in his own mind, considerable impor- 
tance to the fact deposed to by the witness who beheld the 
progress of the lights through the : prisoner's house on the 
night of the murder, viz. :— that while the prisoner and his 
housekeeper were in the room of the former, a shadow like 
that of an open door had for a short time fallen upon the 
window, through which the light was visible outside, It had 
forcibly struck the mind of the lawyer, accustomed to the ne- 
cessity of accounting for every appearance, that this shadow 
was that of the door of some secret closet in the prisoner’s 
room which had escaped the vigilance of the officers, and 
knowing that the housekeeper was acquainted with what had 
passed in court, he determined to attempt, by treating the 
point as immaterial, to draw from her some adinission with 
reference to this particular matter. Accordingly, in an un- 
unconcerned tone, he asks :-— 

“During the time you were in Mr. Smith’s room you stated 
that the candle stood on the tablein the centre of the room ?” 
aa Yes,” 

“Was the closet, or cupboard, or whatever you call it, 
opened once, or twice, while it stood there ?’—No reply. 

“Twill call it to your recollection ; after Mr. Smith bad 
taken the medicine out of the closet, did he shut the door or 
did it remain open.”-—‘ He shut it.” 

“Then it was opened again for the purpose of replacing the 
bottle, was it ?”—* Tt was.” 

i “Do you recollect how long it was open the last time ?”— 

Not above a minute.” 

“The door, when open, would be exactly between the light 
and the window, would it not ? ’— It would.” r 

A forget whether you said the closet was at the right or 
eft hand side of the window ? "— The left.” é 
gare door of the closet make any noise in open- 

va one, | 
= ls a positively to that fact ? Have you 
Pet yourse f, or have you only seen Mr, Smith open 

‘Dea «, ever opened it re iS ‘ 

“Wy you never ry the key ? ”-—‘* Never. 

ho did ?”"—« Mr, Smith, always.” 
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At this juncture, the witness happened to turn her eyes on 
the prisoner, and one glance sufficed to shew her th at her 
evidence had been crushing him. His appearance was of 
death ; and horrified at the result of her involuntary disclo- 
sures, she uttered a wild shriek and fainted away. The court 
was adjourne d, and it was late in the evening, before the house. 
keeper was in a fit state to undergo farther examination, which 
thus proceeded :- 

«T have very fe ‘w more questions to ask of you, but beware 
that you answer them truly, for your own life hangs by a 
thread. Do you know this stopper ; PT do,” 

“Ty whom does it be long ?’—** To Mr. Smith.” 

“ When did you see it last ?—On the night of Mr, Thomp- 
son's death.” 

Just then the solicitor for the prosecution entered court, 
carrying upon a tray, a watch, two bags containing money, a 
poe ‘ket- -book, and a bottle, sini arin manufacture to the stopper, 
and the contents now secured with a cork. During the interval 
afforded by the adjournment of the court, the solicitor for the 
prosec ution had set off on horseback, in company with an officer, 
to the prisoner's house, and guided by the testimony of the 
housekeeper, succeeded, after considerable se arching, in dis- 
covering the closet, the door of which was most ingeniously 
concealed in the wall. 

In this closet were found the watch, money, and pocket-book, 
which were epee to have belonged to Thompson, and the 
contents of the bottle, into which the stopper fitted accurately, 
were found to consist of a deadly poison, similar in every res 
pect to that which, according to the medical evidence, had 
caused the death of the murdered man. ‘The prisoner’s guilt 
was thus rendered conclusive by the very instrument used and 
intended by him to make his innocence clear. 

It is difficult to know which to admire and reverence most, 
the modein which Providence thus uses the most tortuous and 
deceitfulactsof enas the means of eliciting truth, or the awful 
solemn silence with which it occasionally regards their crimes, 
leaving the lifting of the veil to that final hour of judgment, 
when every secret shall be revealed, and concealment and 

mystery shy all be no more. 

So murde rT will not alw; ys one, and sO the slayer of Wilham 
Begbie “slept in spite of thunder,” and carried the secret of 
lus gmilt with him to the grave. 1e 
In the year 1806, the British Linen Company occupied 10 
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the banking part of their business a large house in the old 
town of Edinburgh. This house had formerly belonged to 
the Marquis of ‘I'weeddale, and was situated within a spacious 
court, which was connected with the street by a narrow covered 

sage, about forty feet long, and known as Tweeddale’s close. 

About five o'clock on the evening of the 13th of November, 
1406, a little girl, sent by her mother to procure water from a 
neighbouring well, stumbled in the obscure light over the body 
ofa man lying at the point of death, near the foot of the 

wblie stair, which opened into the close. Assistance was 

wocured, and the man raised up, and he proved to be one 

William Begbie, a porter employed at the bank, and in his 

heart was found buried deep up to the haft, a long knife, 

making a wound which caused his death before he was enabled 
to speak a word,to those who came to his assistance, to 
account for the catastrophe. 

The blow had indeed been struck home, with fatal foree and 
deliberation, and round the handle had been wrapped some 
soft paper, to prevent, as was conjectured, any sprinkling of 
blood from reaching the person of the murderer. Begbie had 
been robbed, it was discovered, of about £4,400, in notes and 
gold. 

All the efforts made, and they were numerous and persevering, 
to discover the assassin, wholly failed, and though several were 
arrested on suspicion, sufficient evidence to justify the trial of 
any one could not be collected. 

Nearly a year after, some workmen returning from labor, 
passing through Bellevue grounds, in the neighbourhood of 
the city, found in a hole, a parcel containing about £3,000 in 
large notes, a portion of those stolen from Begbie. 

‘These they restored to the company, who rewarded them 
with £200, but the circumstance threw no light upon the dark 
tragedy, nor has the lapse of time since done anything more to 
clear ap the mystery. 

In the ordinary course of nature, the murderer of Begbie 
has probably by this time passed to his account. Fifty-one 
years, if he still survive, must have bent his form and wrinkled 
his brow, and stolen from him much of that vigor and strength 
which filled his arm when with such unerring force he drove 
the instrument of death into the heart of his victim. Should 
he still live, with what feelings must he have recently read in 
the public papers the account of the murder of Mr, Little, in 
our own city, 
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Like Begbie, Little was deprived of life in the midst of , 
populous city at the close of day, and while men were stil] jy 
motion to and fro upon their affairs. 

Like Begbie he was, when murdered, engaged upon the 
business, ona having the custody of the money of a public 
company. Like Be gbie he was de prived of life for the sake of 
that money, and the « same obscurity which enveloped in its 
friendly shade the person of Begbie’s assassin, long shrouded 
in a like impenetrable gloom the murderer of Little. 

Then there are the undiscovered murderers of Lord Norbury 
and of Mrs. Kelly ; but one day a measure of justice shall be 
meted to these two: one day they shall stand together before a 
Judge who can neit be r be deceived nor intimidated, and once again 
they shall, each of them, look onthefaceof those whomthus ruth- 
lessly and barbarously, without a warning word, they “sent 
to their account with all their imperfections on their heads,” 

Till that day come, men must be content to bow to 
a superior intelligence, and to acknowledge the limited scope 
of human foresight and knowledge. Would that this acknow- 
ledgment were more frequently and sincerely made, to temper 
the zeal and moderate the haste of public prosecutors ; to cool 
the judgment and clear the vision of all those in whose hands 
are placed the awful trust and responsibility of disposing of 
human life, and to hold up between the accuser and accused 
the tremendous balance of the scales of justice. 

The difficulties of thus balancing the scales may be learned 
from the following passages of Mr. Commissioner Phillips’ 
essay. He writes :— ' 

“By the law of the anti-abolitionists murder is still a capital 
offence. Let us see what that very law has done, and then the reader 
may designate it as it deserves, Let us see whether Mr. Livingstone 
was justified in asserting that innocent persons had been exec uted. 
The details are horrible, but they imperatively dem: ind the solemn 
consideration of every man in Engl: ind. We commence at 4 very 
distant period, because we would shew how early bas been our war- 
ning, and how protracted our disregard of it ; but the list shall extend 
even to the day in which we live. 

To begin: ~On the 6th day of August, 1660, William Harrison, 
who was steward to Lady ¢ tampde n, a person of good estate in Gloo- 
cestershire, left his home in order to collect her rents. There 
hi appene d toreside i in the neighbourhood, an humble fi ‘amily of the name 
of [ ‘erry, a mother and two sons,—Joan, John, and Ric -hard,—of 
whem Joan, the mother, was a reputed witch, and John, one of the 
sons, was known to be half-witted. It so happened that days and 
weeks elapsed and yet Harrison returned not, nor were any tidings 
heard of him. Of course the population of the place became excited, 
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and rumours were rife that he had been robbed and murdered, 
From the mission on which he was known to have left his home, and 
his prolonged absence, the suspicion was not unnatural. Phe alarm 
which ensued, and the numberless inventions which were circulated, 
are supposed to have bewildered what little intellect the poor idiot 
had; for he actually went before a justice and solemnly deposed to 
the murder of Harrison, by his brother Richard, while his mother 
and himself looked on, and afterwards joined in robbing the deceased 
of £140, On this the whole three were sent to prison, and at the 
ensuing assizes were doubly indicted for the robbery and murder. 
The presiding Judge, Sir C. Turner, refused to try them on the 
sar 3 indictment, as the body had not been found; they were, 
however, arraigned on the charge of robbery, and pleaded guilty on 
some vague supposition that their lives would be spared, While in 
confinement John persisted in the charge, adding that his mother and 
brother had attempted to poison him, in the gaol, for peaching, 
When the next assizes came, Sir Robert Hyde, considering the 
length of time which had elapsed, and the non-appearance of Har- 
rison, tried them for the murder. The depositions of John, and 
the plea on the indictment for robbery, were given in evidence, and 
the whole three were forthwith convicted, On the trial John retract- 
ed his accusation, declaring that he was mad when he made it, and 
knew not what he said. They all suffered death; the mother was 
executed first, it being alleged that having bewitched her sons, they 
never would confess while she was living; they both died, however, 
loudly protesting their innocence. But the disappearance of Har- 
rison, the declarations of John, and the plea of “ guilty” to the 
indictment for the robbery, seemed to invest the case with every 
human certainty. Human certainty! we might as well talk of an 
incarnate phantom:—the only certainty in the whole transaction 
being, that three innocent persons— quite as guiltless as the Judge 
who tried them—or the jury which convicted them—were slaugh. 
tered by what they call the sword of justicee This poor, ignorant, 
deluded family, had for three full years lain in a murderer's 
grave, when—lo, the murdered Harrison re-appeared in Gloucester ! 
¢ accounted for his absence thus, in a letter to Sir Thomas 
Overbury :—On returning after the receipt of Lady Campden’s 
rents, he was set upon by a gang, who forced him to the sea- 
shore, where they hurried him on ship board, and carried 
him off to Turkey; they there sold him asa slave to a physician, 
with whom he lived for nearly two years, when, his master dying, he 
he escape ina Hamburg vessel to Lisbon, and was thence con- 
eyed to England. Gloucester was thrown into the most painful 
ma “we great wonder,—their city had been desecrated. What 
= M . een the feelings of the Jury which convicted, of the Judge 
© sentenced, of the authorities who executed that hapless family ! 
fm ~hegge was not theirs: poor, fallible, benighted creatures, 
sation af neg responsible ; they were but the blundering adininis- 
liam Mer an rogant and erring legislation. — ** He,” as Sir Wil- 
ri Te igrgg truly told the Parliament of 17% i, * he who frames 
frum thee ams is answerable for the blood which is shed under it. 
grave of the Perrys, a monitory voice should have arisen, 
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repealing for ever capital punishments in England. We have heard 
it said in relation to this case, ‘*Oh, the times were unenlightened 
and the jury made a mistake ; the wisest men may sometimes make 
a mistake.” Unenlightened times! There were men in those days 
out of each of whom, whether in poetry, philosophy, or statesman. 
ship, half a dozen modern great men might have been carved—Leyis. 
lation indeed was barbarous, and continued so. Fifty-six years after 
the slaughter of the Perrys, Judge Powel at Huntingdon, left Mary 
Hickes, and her little daughter Elizabeth, eleven years oid, to die 
for witcheraft, and die for it they did. As to the mistake—on that 
we found our argument: itis precisely because we may make a mistake 
that we should revolt at risking one which is irreparable. We have 
made mistakes enough, and for a time we even fostered them by the 
promise of reward upon conviction ; miscreants tempted by the 
‘€ pieces of silver,” counted their blood-money upon the coffins of 
their victims. The foulest accusation, supported by perjury as foul, 
often proved fatally successful, bewildering the juries into the most 
terrible injustice. For instance :— 

A poor man, named Kidden, a porter in the city, was tried, con- 
vieted, and executed at the old Bailey, on a charge of highway 
robbery ; the man was hard-working and honest, and of untainted 
character, but all could not save him from an untimely death ; his 
life was perjured away by three atrocious wretches, named Macdaniel, 
Berry, and Jones, who shared £40 amongst them for the 
murder of poor Kidden; he was hanged, however,—and it must 
have solaced him, —according to the most approved forms of the law, 
When this sad tragedy had been enacted, it appeared that the victim 
was entirely innocent. Then came the glorious opportunity—the 
grand legal expiatory triumph! As Kidden had been slaughtered 
by mistake, they determined on giving him perfect satisfaction, by 
hanging, in return, the three who hanged him—a kind of criminal 
set-off. The conspirators, however, were tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced for the murder, but executed they were not ; a flaw in the in- 
dictment let them loose upon society. The murder indictment of those 
days, which has been consigned by Lord Campbell to the museums 
of the curious, was a miracle of suicidal ingenuity—never before, nor 
since, did the spiders of special pleading weave a more complicated 
or defective cobweb, The liberated felons continued to pursue their 
dreadful traffic, with what suecess we know not; they were, however, 
once more detected, and convicted of a similar conspiracy agaist 
human life; exposure on the pillory, and seven years’ imprisonment 
seem to have terminated their career. Kidden was executed in 1795. 
Notwithstanding this frightful admonition, the reward temptation 
was still in full play so recently as 1819, about which time it WAS 
abolished through the exertion of Sir Matthew Wood, a magistrate 
than whom the city of London has seldom seen a better. Four 
poor Irishmen were rescued from certain death by this excellent man, 
who proved clearly that they were the innocent victims of a cruel con- 
spiracy, at the head of which was one Vaughan, an officer of the 
city. The case was called ‘the blood-money case," and is still 
remembered for its remorseless atrocity.” 
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« We now turn toa most melancholy case which happened in this 
metropolis, and in our own time. Many remain ¥ ho, doubtless, re- 
collect it. We refer to it with pain because associated with early 
s long gone, but never to be forgotten. Who has not heard of 
r Eliza Fenning? How often have we hung upon the words of 
Curran, while he discoursed and dwelt incessantly on her fate! What 
tears of burning indignation did he shed | With what eloquent 
wroth did he denounce her condemnation, Thousands upon thou- 
sands wept along with him, and a kindred spirit, noble as his own, 
echoed that indignation. 

We transcribe the leading incidents of the trial from a manuscript 
of Romilly’s, too much condensed perhaps, but faithful in its out- 
line, and unquestionably accurate, tliza Fenning Was a servant 
girl, very young and very beautiful, living in Chancery Lane. She was 
but seventeen years of age. The charge against her was that of 
having administered baer to her master and his family. The 
wison was alleged to have been contained in some dumplings she 
iad cooked for dinner. The evidence was entirely circumstantial, 
and no adequate motive could be assigned for such a deed. One 
piece of evidence on the trial should, had it stood alone, have 
secured her acquittal:—she ate as heartily of the dumplings as any 
of the party, and was quite as ill as any of those whoin she was 
charged with endeavouring to poison! In addition to this, she had 
left the dish unwashed, which furnished the only proof of the 
presence of the arsenic. It remained all night in the kitchen, and 
was found next day exactly in the same condition in which it had 
left the parlour. In such a state of things one would have supposed 
aconyiction impossible. ‘ But,” says Sir Samuel Romilly, “ the 
Recorder appeared to have conceived a strong prejudice against the 
prisoner; in summing up the evidence he made some very unjust and 
unfounded observations to her disadvantage, and she was convicted.” 
Words of dreadful import, falling from such authority | A * strong 
prejudice against the prisUner,—very unjust and unfunded obser. 
vations to her disadvantage ;” and from a Judge—a British Judge— 
and this is a case involving human life! It is impossible to convey 
amore terrible imputation, unless indeed it be another in this 
very case, Petitions signed not by hundreds but by thousands, be- 
sought the throne for mercy. Application was ays to the prose- 
cutor for his signature-the Judge dissuaded him!! Can this be 
possible? Is it in human nature 2? Could such a man have filled 
the office with which, filled as it is now, dignity, and justice, and 
merey are associated? Of our own knowledge we speak not—we 
. the statement simply as we find it in the words of Sir Sanuel 
tomilly, published under the authority of his sons. That there may 
be no mistake we give the very words of Romilly, as we find them 
reported from his manuscript :—* The master of the girl was re- 
quested to sign a petition in her behalf ;but, at the instance of the 
kecorder, he refused to sign it.” Sir Samuel calls this ‘*savaye 
conduct,” and well indeed he might, if he believed it. All interces. 
ven was fruitless, and Eliza Fenning was executed at the age of 
“yenteen, She mildiy asserted her innocence to the last, and prayed 


day 
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to God, some day, to make it manifest. When the religious cor, 
monies were over, the sad procession moved onwards towards th, 
seaffold ; as the last door was opening which still concealed her from 
the public gaze, Mr. Cotton, the Ordinary, made a final effort— 
‘* Eliza, have you nothing more to say to me?” It was an awfal 
moment, but her last words in this world were—* Before the Just 
and Almighty God, and by the faith of the holy sacrament | have 
taken, I am innocent of the offence with which I am charged.” The 
door then opened, and she stood, robed in white, before the people, 
Two old men were executed with her, “ and,” says a bystander, “ as 
all three stood under the beam, beneath the sun, she looked seren: 
as aun angel.”’ The stormy multitude was hushed at once, and whik 
every eye wept, and every tongue prayed for her, she passed into 
eternity. Poor Eliza enning ! so young, so fair, so innocent, so 
sacrificed ! cut down even in thy moruing, with all life's brightness 
only in its dawn !—little did it profit thee that a city mourned over 
thy early grave, and that the most eloquent of men did justice to thy 
memory ! , 
When the curtain had fallen upon this tragedy, the fury of th 
people knew no bounds, and the house of the prosecutor was only 
protected by the presence of a considerable civil force. But her 
enemies were active also—the sanctity of the grave was not inviolate ; 
they impeached the purity of her previous life—the life of a gir! 
scarcely seventeen ! and a prison official actually made a solemn 
affidavit, that in Ais presence! her father arnestly implored her to 
deny her guilt when led out to execution !! It was hardly necessary 
to contradict so suicidal an accusation ; but neverthelees, the father 
did so, also by affidavit. The temper of the times was such that 
nothing could prevent a popular demonstration at the funeral, anda 
mournful and striking one it must have been. The broken-hearted 
parents led the wily followed by SIX young females clad in white, and 
then by eight chief mourners. At least ten thousand persons ac- 
companied the hearse, and thus, every window filled, and every 
housetop crowded, they reached the cemetery of St. George the 
Martyr. There have mouldered ever since, all that remains of the 
young, and after all, the innocent Eliza Fenning, the victim of erring 
lewislation, and of foul individual injustice. After her conviction, 
and while the error was reparable, Sir Samuel Romilly states that 
‘can offer was made to prove that there was in the house when the 
transaction took place, a person who had laboured a short time be- 
fore under mental derangement, and in that state he had declared 
his fears that he should destroy himself and his family ; but all this 
was unavailing, and she was executed.” In all probability this 
scandal might have been avoided, but for the culpable indifference 
wevailed ; it was this wretched creature who committed the 
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stung by remorse and misery he admitted it on his death- 
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brated case of this kind is that of the Courier of Lyons." A gentle- 
man named Joseph Lesurques, who had been an officer in the army, 
removed from his native province to Paris for the education of his 
children. His character was irreproachable, and he possessed an in- 
come of ten thousand francs a-year, moderate, but sufficient for his 
simple wants. During his residence in the metropolis, the murder 
of the courier was planned and perpet rated by six conspirators with 
whom Lesurques had not even an acquaintance, and yet for whose 
atrocities he suffered. It so happened that a provincial friend, 
named Guesno, on repaying Lesurques a previous loan, invited him 
to breakfast on the next iy, and at the same table sat Curiol, one 
of the assassins, whom Lesurques there saw for the first time, being 
the only one of them he ever saw at all. Yet this occurrence, hap- 
pening four days after the murder, was made a tree feature at the 
trial! It indeed was true, but it was the only truth proved against 
the victim. At this time Guesno visited Chateau-Thierry on busi- 
ness, and in the house where he stopped was Curiol, who ania at 
the noise which the murder made in Paris, had retired there for 
safety. There Curiol, Guesno, and the landlord were arrested, but, 
on the examination of their papers, were at once released, with the 
exception of Curiol. Guesno’s papers had, however, been remitted 
to the central office, and thither as ordered, he repaired next day, 
to receive them. On his way there he met the ill-fated Lesurques, 
who consented to accompany him, The Juge-de-paix not having 
arrived, the two friends sat down in the ante-chamber. On his ar- 
rival he was thunderstruck with information that two female wit- 
nesses from the country declared that two of the actual murderers 
were inthe house. Siiipeesitt ! (naturally enough exclaimed the 
magistrate) guilty men would never voluntarily venture here !" To 
do this functionary justice, he seems calmly and impartially to have 
investigated the case. He had the women separately examined. He 
solemnly warned them that life or death might wait upon their an- 
swers. He had the accused brought before their accusers one by 
one, But the witnesses, consistent and clear, persisted in their state- 
ment, and a committal followed. Seven persons were put upon their 
trial, amongst whom were Curiol, Madeleine Breban, his mistress, 
Lesurques, and Guesno. Lesurques was sworn to most positively 
by several, as being one of the party, at different places on the road, 
on the day of the robbery and murder. It should be borne in mind 
the case was quite conclusive against Curiol. “1 attended them 
Said one witness) at dinner at Montgeron; this one (Lesurques) 
wanted to pay the bill in assignats, but the tall, dark one (Curiol,) 
paid it in silver.” A stable-boy at Montgeron also identified him. 
A woman named Alfroy, a florist at Lieursant, and the innkeeper 
and his wife at the same place, all recognised him as of the party 
at neither place Lesurques declared had he been oeeest 
er soll rsp were positive, were unimpeached, were relieved 

pre mistaken. Lesurques and Curiol were convicted, CGuesno, 
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though sworn to positively, proved his perfect innocence and 
acquitted. Lesurques called fifteen persons of probity to prove q 
alibi, which was disbelieved in consequence of the folly of one of 
them, and eighty of all classes declared his character to be irreproa h. 
able. When sentence was pronounced, rising from his place, be 
calmly said—-“*] am innocent of the crime imputed to me. Ah. 
citizens ! if murder on the highway be atrocious, to execute an jp- 
nocent man is not less a crime.” Madeleine Breban, though com. 
promising herself, wildly exclaimed—* Lesurques is innocent—he js 
the victim of his faithful likeness to Dubosq." Curiol then ad. 
dressed the Judges, —** ] am guilty—I own my crime—but—Lesur. 
ques is innocent.” He afterwards wrote to them from his prison 
—‘* IT never knew Lesurques; the resemblance to Dubosq has de. 
ceived the witnesses.” Proceeding to the place of execution, over 
and over again, he cried out to the people—** I am guilty, but Le. 
surques is innocent.’ After the sentence had been pronounced, the 
horror-stricken Madeleine again presented herself before the Judyes 
to reiterate her declaration, and two other witnesses attested to her 
having told them so before the trial. The Judges applied to the 
Directory for a reprieve ; and the Directory applied to the Council 
of Five Hundred, requesting instructions for their further guidance, 
and concluding with the emphatic question,—* Ought Lesurques to 
die on the seaffold because he resembles a criminal 2?” The answer 
was prompt—* The jury had legally sentenced the accused, and the 
right of pardon-had been abolished.” The enlightened advocates 
of * Liberty and Equality,” while they usurped the prerogative of 
vengeance, repudiated that of mercy! Left to his fate, poor Le. 
surques on the morning of his execution thus wrote to his wife— 
‘* My dear friend, we cannot avoid our fate. I shall, at any rate, 
endure it with the courage which becomes aman. I send some locks 
of my hair. When my children are older, divide it with them. It is 
the only thing that I can leave them.” Curiol had disclosed to 
Lesurques the history of Dubosq, and the fatal mistake which had 
been made, and accordingly on the eve of his death, he had the fol. 
lowing mournful letter inserted in the journals. ‘ Man, in whose 
lace I am to die, be satisfied with the sacrifice of my life; if you 
be ever brought to justice, think of my three children covered with 
shame, and of their mother’s despair, and do not prolong the mis- 
fortunes of so fatal a resemblance.”———T his wretch was subsequently 
arrested, tried, and executed for the murder on the 22d of February, 
1802. He had in early years been sentenced to the galleys for life 
for stealing the plate of the Archbishop of Besancon, but he broke 
prison and escaped. On four occasions subsequently, apprehended 
for various robberies, he each time broke prison, and had been free 
only a few weeks when he aided in the murder of the courier o 
Lyons. The hardened criminal denied everything, but the jury un- 
animously convicted him, and the last of the accomplices, executed 
soon after, confirmed the declarations of Curiol, Breban, and Durochat 
by the following paper :—® I declare that the man named Lesur- 
ques is innocent: but this declaration, which I give to my contesser, 
is not to be published until six months after my death,” The Juge 
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de Paix also, struck with remorse for having committed Lesurques, 
though in so doing he only did his duty,) sparing neither time nor 
money in the investigation of the facts, thus terminated a memorial 
to the government for a revision of the sentence :—* rhe Calases, 
the Sirvens, and all the others for whom the justice of our sovereigns 
had ordered a like revision, had none of them had such presumptions 
in their favour as the unhappy Lesurques.” All was in vain. Le- 
surques—the guiltless Lesurques died on the scaffold, the victim of a 
resemblance. His widow's sorrows terminated in October, 1842, the 
e dest son having previously fallen in battle, a soldier in the French 


my. 

The case of John Calas, incidentally alluded to in the memorial of 
the Juge de Paix, was another instance of recorded butchery ; 
but scarcely needs more than the allusion, its narrative having 
attained a European notoriety through the noble interference of 
Voltaire. This poor old man, who had brought up his family in 
credit, and was remarkable for the affection he bestowed on them, 
was accused of the murder of the son he loved, and who it was sub- 
sequently shewn had committed suicide. At the age of seventy he 
was racked with cruel tortures, and broken on the wheel. As he stood 
writhing on the scaffold, he was thus addressed by a monster, mis- 
named a magistrate, who exulted in his agonies—‘* Wretch, confess 
your crime—behold the faggots which are to consume your body." 
The poor old father had nothing to declare save that he was about 
being murdered in the name—the two oft desecrated name of justice. 
When the judicial mockery was over, and the wheel and the stake 
had done their dreadful work, the sentence was annulled,—Calas and 
his family were proclaimed innocent, —the attorney-general was ordered 
to indict his prosecutors, and a subscription was set on foot for the 
survivors, This interference, which cost him time and trouble and 
money, is creditable to Voltaire:—it was a redeeming deed, and 
worthy of a purer faith than that which he acknowledged. We sub. 
join with pleasure the letter appropriately addressed to him on the 
vecasion by the great Sovereign who had abolished the punishment 
of death throughout her empire. 


Sir,—The brightness of the northern star is a mere Aurora 
Borealis—but the private man, who is an advocate for the rights of 
vature, and a defender of oppressed innocence, will ineasetaiien his 
name. You have attacked the great enemies of true religion and 
science—fanaticism, ignorance, and chicane : may your victory be 
complete. You desire some small relief for the family. I should 
be better pleased if my enclosed bill of exchange could pass unknown ; 
but, if you think iny name, unharmonious as it is, may be of use to 
the cause, I leave it to your discretion. 


CATHERINE. 


We have above recorded a case in France of aman losing his life 
hecause he was guilty of a likeness! Such cases are not confined to 
France. Here is one—out of many—taken frem our own criminal 
courts. Thomas Geddeley, was waiter in a public house at York, 
kept by a Mrs. Williams. " Her desk was broken open and rifled, and 
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Geddeley disappeared. About twelve months after this a man appeared 
at York of the name of James Crow, who endeavoured to earn a 
precarious subsistence as a porter. This hapless man so closely 
resembled the fugitive Geddeley that many accosted him by the name 
the adoption of which he perseveringly repudiated. This, however, 
was attributed to his fear of prosecution for the robbery, on which 
charge he was, at last, formally apprehended. Mrs. Williams selec. 
ted him from a crowd of others as the person whe had robbed her ; 
a maid-servant swore positively to having seen him on the morning 
of the robbery with a poker in his hand, in the very room in 
which the desk had been broken open, and several reputable persons 
deposed without doubt to his identity. To all this he had nothing to 
oppose but his solemn asseveration that his name was Crow, that he 
never had been in York before, and that he was not even acquainted 
with any one of the name of Geddeley. Of course he was disbelie. 
ved. How could his defence possibly be true? How could his own 
mistress be mistaken? how could his fellew-servant be mistaken ? 
how could so many disinterested witnesses who had all known him 
before, possibly be mistaken? So argued and so still argues man, 
the very essence of whose nature is its fallibility. And they were 
all mistaken, and they all went to their graves, mourning the mistake 
to which innocence was sacrificed.—The real culprit fled from York 
to Ireland, was executed in Dublin for another crime, and with his 
last breath confessed the guilt which a guiltless man had expiated. 
This, say our opponents, in their modern jargon, was “ a legal acci- 
dent "a mere mistake. No doubt it was so—but how much longer 
are we to register our mistakes—in blood ? 

We fear much there are but few circles in which cases are not extant 
of innocence thus sacrificed. The following commuuication recei- 
ved since our first edition is from a lady whose name (were we 
authorised to give it) would be a perfect guarantee for its authenti- 
city. “I have been greatly disturbed all my life by executions 
which were not preceeded by confession, for when I was but thirteen, 
I saw a poor woman with her seven children fling herself in the snow- 
covered road of the Minster-close at Lincoln, to intercept the —_ 
carriage, screaming for mercy and protesting the innocence of her 
husband. He had been convicted of sheep-stealing, and was senten- 
ced to die on the following Monday morning. He was so executed. 
In the same’ city, at the spring assizes, a murderer was convicted ; 
and on the eve of his execution, he confessed to the perpetration of 
the crime for which the father of these helpless children suffered. 
Not only had he committed it, but with the aid of an accomplice, he 
had contrived the circumstantial evidence of which a man entirely 
innocent was made the victim.” Such is the system—a system under 
which such things are not only possible, but practised —which finds 
christian advocates ! 

“A very unhappy case,” (of sume coincidence with the preceding) 
says Mr. O'Sullivan, “ occurrrd within a few years, in which a cith 
zen of this State, a young man of fine talents, character, and attalte 
ments, fell a victim to this fatal uncertainty of all human testimony. 
His name was Boynton, a brother of a clergyman, now a resident 10 
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Ostego county. He had been staying for a few weeks at a tavern 
on the Mississippi, some distance above New Orleans. He had been 
much in company with a fellow-boarder, who was one day found 
mardered on the bank of the river, within a very short period after 
they had been seen together, very near to the ag where the body 
was discovered. The evidence presented by all the circumstances 
of the case was such that Boynton was convicted of the charge not- 
withstanding the most earnest protestations of his innocence,—pro- 
testations to which nobody attached the slightest weight. When 
placed upon the scaffold he read a very able vindication of himself, 
again protesting in the name of his God, that innocence which man 
refused to believe. When informed that his time was come he broke 
wildly from those by whom he was surrounded on the scaffold, and 
rushed in among the multitude, in the most piteous manner crying 
for help and repeating the assurance that he was innocent. He was 
soon again secured by the sheriff, dragged back to the scaffold, and, 
in the midst of his piercing shrieks and heart.rending cries, launched 
into eternity. Not many months after, the keeper of the tavern, on 
his death bed, confessed himself guilty of the murder for which 
young Boynton had been hung! having, to shield himself from con- 
viction, directed the circumstances so as to procure the arrest and 
conviction of the latter. 

We will conclude these cases with a soul-harrowing one, vouched 
by Mr. O'Connell, on his own authority. “I myself (says he) defen- 
ded three brothers of the name of Cremming within the last ten 
years. They were indicted for murder. I sat at my window, as 
they passed by, after sentence had been pronounced. ‘There was a 
large military guard taking them back to jail, positively forbidden to 
allow any communication with the three unfortunate youths. But 
their mother was there, and she, armed in the strength of her affec- 
tion, broke through the guard. I saw her clasp her eldest sov, who 
was but twenty-two years of age; I saw her hang on her second, who 
was not twenty; I saw her faint, when she clung to the neck of the 
youngest son, who was but eighteen—and, I ask, what recompense 
could be made for such agony? They were executed—and—tTuEY 
WERE INNOCENT.” 

We will not mar with any words of ours, the terrible simplicity of 
this recital. But we do implore of every English mother—by that 
holy love which links them to each other, even from the sceptered 
monarch downwards, to that poor, desolate, children-despoiled pea- 
sant—by the love of offspring thrilling through them all—we call on 
them to contemplate this picture—limned with a pencil dipped in 
human heart's blood.” 

_ “So far in reference to those who have been executed, and whose 
innocence has been subsequently ascertained. To what a frightful 
length, however, might not this list extend, but for the exertions of 
umane and worthy men! There was a case, said Mr. Harmer, in 
his evidence before the Commissioners on Criminal Law, of “a 
Joung man who was capitally convicted upon apparently the clearest pos- 
sible evidence; Lconducted the prosecution against him, and could not 
mMagine there was any doubt of his guilt; but the young man pro- 
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tested his innocence, and he communicated facts to the then Gover. 
nor of Newgate, which pe him with the belief that the young 
man was innocent, and he begged me to see him. TI heard the young 
man's statement, and commenced a minute inquiry into the cireun. 
stances, and I was at last fully satisfied that he was innocent. I 
consequently memorialized the Secretary of State; but it was not 
without great difficulty I procured his pardon, after he had been jy 
Newgate ten months, under sentence of death.” This is a striking 
case, indeed, from the circumstance that the guiltless convict owed 
his pardon to the Solicitor employed to prosecute him. But it was 
every way characteristic of Mr. Harmer, than whom a kinder-hear- 
ted man never existed. Doubtless he was stimulated to this exertion, 
by the recollection of a mournful case in which he had been concer. 
ned for the prisoners. He does not specify the offence, but murder 
it must have been, because in no other did execution follow so soon 
upon conviction. ‘1 remember,” said he, ‘‘a case, where, in a little 
more than forty-eight hours, enough could have been shown to justify 
a suspension of the judgment, but the men were executed before I had 
time to investigate. Directly I began to make enquiries, fact upon 
fact was divdenad. which would not only have justified a suspension 
of punishment, but would doubtless have obtained fur the unfortunate 
men a free pardon!!” How appalling! how horrible is this! 
This cold-blooded system of speedy execution was at last abol- 
ished, through the exertions of the late excellent Mr. Aglionby, in the 
year 1836. It saved England from a further injustice. In the very 
first case of murder which was tried after the Act passed, an inno- 
cent man was convicted at Exeter. It having being clearly proved, 
during the protracted interval allowed for investigation, that a mis- 
take had been made as to the man’s identity, his life was spared! 
But well was Mr. Harmer warranted in saying that time for enquiry 
should be granted; for what says even a more competent authority, 
at least, during the period of which he speaks? 

‘*T think,” said Sheriff Wilde in his examination in 1836, 
‘‘many innocent persons have suffered; I think that if the 
documents at the Home Office are examined, many instances 
will be found, in which, by the exertions of former sheriffs, the lives 
of many persons ordered for execution have been saved.” He was 
well authorized to say so. This most estimable gentleman is still 
alive, so we may not speak of him as we sincerely feel ; but we shal! 
chronicle his acts—they are his best eulogy. During the seven 
months of Mr. Wild's shrievalty, he saved the lives of six innocent 
persons who had been actually ordered for execution !!_ The records 
and the documents are at the Home Office. The first case was that 
of Anderson and Morris, accused of robbery with violence. The 
prosecutor stated that he met a woman who took him to a house i 
Westminster, where he was robbed and brutally treated by the two 
prisoners. They declared their innocence, and a woman, who with 
some difficulty made her way inte court, fully bore them out. She 
swore that she cohabited with Morris, and having met the prosect 
tor, she took him to Morris's house, who returning and finding 4 
man there, he kicked him into the streets, and that was the whole of 
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the transaction. Knowlys, the Recorder, said Mr. Wilde, took “a 
strong impression” from what had passed, against the prisoners, 
and after a short address from him, they were convicted, and finally 
ordered for execution. Providentially for the prisoners, Knowlys’ 
“strong impression " urged him onward; he called the witness 
Hannah Morris up, told her she was “a bad, corrupt woman,” and 
consigned her to the dock, to be prosecuted for perjury! Now the 
humane Sheriff, who heard the trial, had ‘‘a strong impression " 
also—ue believed the witness; when therefore he found that the 
wretched men were actually ordered for execution, he hastened to 
Sir Robert Peel, who, as usual, devoted himself to the cause. It 
appeared the prosecutor, at the police office, only accused the pri- 
soners of a common assault! the robbery—the capital part—was 
entirely an after-thought ; it was, however, a case which gave Mr. 
Wilde much trouble; need we say, much anxiety also? It was not 
until the day of their execution was near its dawn that the reprieve 
was granted. At dark midnight, when on their knees, expecting 
the fatal approach of the official to warn them that their hour was 
come, Mercy's own messenger appeared with the assurance of their 
safety—it was as the angel’s visit, and their chains fell off and they 
were free—they were wholly pardoned. ‘The prosecutor never 
dared even to hie his face on the trial of Hannah Morris. All this 
was not effected without the greatest difficulty,indeed he generously 
awards to others a share of his own deserts: “If I had not had the 
assistance,” said he, *‘of Mr. Wontner, the governor of the prison, 
and of his deputy, Mr. Barrett, the facts and circumstances esta- 
blishing the innocence of these prisoners, would never have been 
made to appear.” 
| The next is acase so monstrous that is difficult of credence; still 
itistrue, Ata time when juries, aghast at the frequent executions 
for forgery, insisted upon such strictness of proof as to make convic- 
tion almost impossible, and acquitting, very often where the proof 
was perfect, a man named Smith pleaded guilty to the charge. All 
remonstrance was lost on him; his friends in vain advised him; in 
vain the Judge urged him to take his trial; he persisted in his plea, 
and sentence of death was passed on him. fe due time he was 
ordered for execution ; the condemned sermon was actually preach- 
ed, In such a crisis the indefatigable Sheriff was appealed to, by 
4 respectable tradesman of Cornhill, the prisoner’s relative. He 
fo to the dreadful cell of the condemned, with a heavy heart, 
ause apparently on a hopeless mission. There, however, he 
heard the explanation of his plea—the frightful explanation! His 
— Was instituted by the Bankers’.Committee. Some short time 
efore the sessions, their solicitor authorized Mr. Cope, then city 
marshal, to assure Smith that if he pleaded guilty, his life should be 
saved. He did so relying on that promise, and now behold him on 
his trackle bed, within four days of his execution. The Sheriff, 
ya crediting his senses, hurried to the Home Office, and there, 
i ‘ual, Was met by the prompt humanity of Sir Robert Peel. The 
perk as much astounded as the Sheriff, at once solicited the aid 
* “ord Lyndhurst, then Lord Chancellor—a rare combination. A 
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most vigilant investigation instantly ensued; prosecutor, solicitor 
city marshal, and others, were summoned to the Lord Chancellor's 
private room at the House of Lords, and underwent a strict ex. 
amination. The Sheriff's narrative was true. The life of Smith 
was saved. This awful detail is on record at the Home Office, and 
reader, this occurred in the metropolis of England and in the nine. 
teenth century ! 

The third case was one of two poor men—humble, destitute 
Irishmen—convicted, on circumstantial evidence, of a revolting 
crime. On a patient scrutiny at the Home Office, the prosecution 
was shewn to have been the result of a conspiracy. This appeared, 
partly by the improbability of the prosecutor's story, and partly by 
direct evidence submitted to the Secretary of State. The men's 
lives were saved, and, says the Sheriff, “Thad no doubt of their 
innocence.” The last case was that of a man named Brown, 
capitally convicted of robbery, and left for execution. He was 
saved ; but not, says the generous Sheriff, ever seeking to despoil 
himself of the meed of his humanity, “until his master, Mr. 
Lingham, a wine-merchant, had been exerting himself for many 
days, to procure a remission of the sentence.” Here, then, were the 
lives of six of his fellow creatures saved, through the instrumentality 
ef one noble-minded man, in little more than the moiety of 
shrievalty. Brief, indeed, is the interval between the order for 
execution andthe execution itself; and'therecan be no doubt whatever, 
that every one of these unfortunates must have perished ignomi- 
niously, had it not been for the incredible efforts of Mr. Wilde, and 
the facilities afforded to him officially. We call attention to these 
cases especially, because they are not generally known, and because 
there can be nothing apocryphal about them. We call attention to 
them also, for another most important reason, namely, that with all our 
care, and all our precaution, we are just as likely to be wrong as 
right. : 

These facts, black, melancholy facts, are sufficient to 
prove, if proof were necessary, that juries have been 
occasionally unconscious murderers. But why should they 

* | : ’ ‘yy } 
be murderers at all?) Why should life be taken for life‘ 

Men, to enjoy the benefits of society, have deprived 
themselves of some of their natural privileges and enjoy- 
ments, and because social were deemed preferable to natural 
rights, have they consented to the exchange. On this 
implied contract governments are instituted, and laws are 
formed, which deprive transgressors of their estate and 
liberty. And why is not life surrendered among the other 
things which make it estimable? We think, for the plainest 
reason, that the abdication of natural for the enjoyment ot 
social rights, implies a greater good to the surrenderer ; and 
as life is itself the greatest gift of Heaven to man, nothing 
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ean be returned as an equivalent for its forfeiture. Would 
the parent consent to sacrifice the life of the child that 
prattles on his knee, or enter into stipulations which would 
take away his own? It is preposterous to believe it. 

As it has never been contended on the authority of Divine 
revelation that man can kill himself, so we may contend 
that he cannot delegate that power to another. 

The advocates of sagifa punishment rely upon a 
text in Genesis which has this language :-—* Whosoever 
shall shed man's blood, his blood shall be shed: for 
man was made to the image of God.”* But to maintain 
the idea of an injunction in the passage, they are driven to 
the most monstrous contradictions. All who endeavour 
to sustain this notion, admit the justice of a division in 
homicide and the propriety of a power to pardon, But 
should not they who pertinaciously adhere to the text as 
containing an inflexible command, lay aside that squeamish 
sense of justice with which they charge others, and proclaim 
“blood for blood,” in the sanguinary temper of the ew 
talionis, and of our vindictive aborigines? ‘l’o obviate the 
imputation of inconsistency, can they adopt any other sen- 
timents? The text delegates no privilege of creating such 
offences as manslaughter and murder in the second degree ; 
and as its strict apparent meaning is taken in one part, 
why not in every part? The prerogative of pardon too, as 
a prerogative too merciful for the law of God, should be 
discarded as inimical to its letter and its spirit. 

These are the cruel consequences to which such an inter- 
pretation of the passage smh, inevitably conduct us. But, 
with becoming reverence on this subject, let us rescue the 
Deity from a charge altogether unworthy His divinity and 
character, | 
_ Fratricide is the horrible species of murder first recorded 
in the Bible, and under circumstances of the most aggravated 
deseription. Cain, from a sentiment of jealousy, slew the 
plous Abel, in the absence of every thing like personal 
provocation. Filled with the consciousness of his diabolical 
turpitude as well as merited vengeance, and in anticipation 
of certain death, he exclaims, ‘“‘ Behold thou dost cast me 
out this day from the face of the earth, and I shall be hid- 


tet, me 
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* 9 Genesis, 6. 
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den from thy face, and I shall be a vagabond and a fugitive 
on the earth : every one, therefore, that findeth me, “shall 
kill me.”* But was he hanged, broken, or beheaded? 
No, neither; but vengeance seven-fold was denounced 
against his murderer; he was driven from society, and the 
curse of Heaven blasted his ae 

Another murder is mentioned in the same book, under 
circumstances, it would seem, of even greater atrocity, 
‘And Lamech said to his wives, Ada and Sella: Hear my 
voice, ye wives of Lamech, hearken to my speech: for] 
have slain a man to the wounding of myself, and a stripling 
to my own bruising. Seven-fold vengeance shall be taken 
for Cain : but for Fame h seventy times seven-fol ny 

Is it possible that, when such examples as ise are 
sisented in holy writ, scepticism will rear her dastardly 
head—that Providence can be supposed unstable in his 
dispensations ;—and that Noah and his descendants should 
be commanded to act in opposition to a promulged and 
confirmed decree ? 

But it is not a command ; nor could it be without inter- 
“me with the expressed wishes of the Deity. It is plainly 

) far from heing imperative in the translation, that it 
chotinte to nothing but a prediction. The expression shall 
be shed, being only in the future indicative, cannot enjoin, 
for will be shed might be substituted without doing any 
injury to the original Hebrew. And taken in this ‘ight, 
(as prescience and not an injunction) which is surely correct, 
the preceding verse w ill abundantly corroborate the foregoing 
more of aenyerres by the Deity himself, and prove 
to be a reference to Cain and Abel; for it is said, “at the 
hand of every man’s brother will Tre quire the life of man.” 
It is well known that Noah and his family were the only 
human beings who survived the general wreck of the world, 
at thedeluge. Hight individuals alone remained of numerous 
and dense nations; and immediately after the dispersion 
of the waters, they were told to be “ fruitful and multiply, 
and replenish the earth.” Then say that heavy denunct- 
ations were proclaimed against those who, by the destrue- 
tion of life, stopped the increase. Say that offended heaven 
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* 4 Genesis, I4. 
4 Genesis, 23-24. 
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would wither the impious hand which was raised against a 
brother, but say not that the proscription of life was con- 
sistent with the population of the world. 

But further: in obedience to the law of Moses, the Jews 
condemned the adulterer, in common with the murderer, 
to death. For both they had equal authority to kill, as 
both were heinous offences. But our laws discard the 
notion, and deny the right, to inflict death for the former 
transgression of the moral Jaw. And this difference, very 

ly, is ascribable to the example of Christ, who did 
not acknowledge the validity of the Mosaic canon when he 
desired the innocent to throw the first stone at the woman 
eanght in the act of adultery, and eventually pardoned her. 
Does not his conduct, on this occasion, convey a severe 
reprehension to those laws of erring man which take life? 
It is conclusive, too, that his denial of death to the woman 
who had committed adultery, would have been extended to 
her, though guilty of murder, from the circumstances, Ist, 
of their being involved in the same punishment by the 
Jewish Pentateuch, and, 2nd, that the murderer was _ simi- 
ay treated in the beginning. 

id he distinguish Seatuk the municipal regulations of 
the Israelites, and the commandments given in the infancy 
and comparative purity of mankind? He said in reference 
to the laws of Moses, in almost so many words, the reasons 
which urged their institution do not remain ; darkness and 
cruelty then were necessary, which my dispensation will 
convert into mildness and light. Those m3 of action, 
established in the infancy of the world, shall constitute a 
part of the system which I have come to form. Are not 
these comprised in the remarkable words: “ He saith to 
them: Because Moses, by reason of the hardness of your 
hearts, permitted you to put away your wives: but from 
the beginning it was not so ?”’* 

Talk not of the Messiah’s saying to Peter, “ Put up again 
thy sword into its place, for all that take the sword 
shall perish with the sword.” This is a commandment 
tantamount to that supposed to be given to Noah; for the 
"iginal Greek makes nothing about it obligatory or imper- 
ative. It palpably amounts only to a recognition of the 








* Matthew, ch. xix., verse 8. 
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principle of self-preservation, which is the first law of our 
nature. And his express declaration that he came to sgye 
men’s lives and not to destroy them, is at once full and ty 
the point as to the divine illegality of Christian governments 
eprmitting the infliction of death. 

Notwithstanding these, and perhaps better reasons that 
might be given for the want of a delegated right to take 
existence, with the infatuation of hoary prejudice still we 
hug the darling delusion which hurries our fellow creatures 
into the presence of an Omniscient God. Are they unpre- 
pared for the transition ? low horrible! And the admission 
that they are fit to join the sacred choir of ‘‘ angels and the 
just made pertect,” in regions of beatitic purity, precipitates 
us into the strangest absurdity. Will it be said that he, 
who was too base to live on earth, is qualified for a residence 
in heaven ? 

There is a natural unwillingness in juries to convict in 
very many cases of murder. Years ago, when the statute 
book was all ‘* one red,” juries perjured themselves to save 
the prisoner: hear Mr. Phillips :— 


Bentham, the great and venerable jurist, undervalued by an age of 
which he was in advance, suggested the results of legislation such as 
this. The mildness of the national character,” says he, “is in 
contradiction to the laws, and, as might be expected, it is that which 
triumphs. The laws are eluded, pardons are multiplied, offences 
are overlooked, testimony is excluded, and juries, to avoid an 
excess of severity, often fall into an excess of indulgence.” So said 
a still greater man than Bentham, two hundred years before him.— 
‘* Any over-vreat penalty,” says Bacon, * besides the acerbity of it, 
deadens the execution ‘of the law.” Our House of Lords differed 
from Bentham and from Bacon, and, as might be anticipated, they 
were wrong. But the consequences of their error were tremendous ; 
no less than the menanced demoralization of an entire people. From 
that error resulted some af the foulest verdicts that ever defiled 4 
jury-box. Here are a few of them, pronounced on indictments pre- 
ferred under this statute ;— 

Elizabeth Parsons, for stealing twenty-three guineas .  U. Guilty—3%. 
Alexander Chambers, for stealing 333 yards of holland linen, 24 yards 
of printed linen, value £4 4s.; 45 yards of damask, value £16; 

26 yards of striped linen, value £3 5s. ; in the dwelling-house of 

Ldward White. ; ‘ . . vw, Guilty—89s 
7. Radford and T. Williams, for stealing one £10 note, three i 

note s, two £5 notes, the property of ‘Thomas Hartshorn, ¥ rs 

dwelling-house : ; D. Guilty—%! - 
Joseph Day, stealing a watch, value £20; a gold watch string, value 


. % » . . " . . hd y lue 
#2; agold chain, value £10; a pair of diamond ear-rings, "8 
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£20; asilver snuff-box, value £3; six silk gowns, value £12; 
two pieces of gold and silver brocaded silk, £60; each being, 
taken separately, above 40s. value ° . wv. Guilty—39s, 
These are afew, a very few, of these most monstrous verdicts, 
taken from a multitude; what their sam total must have been may 
be inferred from a statement made by Lord Suffield, in the House of 
Lords, on the 2nd of August, 1833. IT hold in my hand,” said his 
Lordship, ‘*a list of 555 perjured verdicts, delivered at the Old 
Bailey, in fifteen years, for the single offence of stealing from dwel- 
ling-houses ; the value stolen being, in these cases, sworn above 4()s., 
but the verdicts returned being to the value of 39s. only. If requiced, 
I wil! produce the name of every one of these 555 convicts, and shew 
the value proved to have been stolen.” This became tov horrible to 
be tolerated any longer, and what does the reader think was the 
remedy? A repeal of the law? No such thing. If that was the 
result, “ the people of England,” as Lord Wynford said, on a similar 
roposal, “could not sleep in safety in their beds.” No, but the 
Raplasare revised its arithmetic. Man,made in the image of his Maker, 
rose in the money market. Human life was extravagantly averaged 
at £5. A rise in the article of no less than sixty shillings a head ! 
Bat still, the obstinate juries demurred to the valuation. DPerhaps, 
as for mere blood, they thought the price too low ; or, it may be, 
they remembered that an immortal soul was included iu the estimate. 
Again, therefore, to the scandal and disparagement of public justice, 
Me applied the only remedy in their power. Disregarding the a>- 
tual amount stolen, they substituted for the old 39s., “ Guilty of 
stealing to the value of £4 19s.” Take one single case under the 
improved system—it is selected merely for its flagrancy.—A man 
named Robinson, was tried at the Old Bailey, in 1831, for robbing 
hisemployers to the amount of £1000, Of this property £300 worth 
was traced toa man to whom Robinson had sold it; and more of it, 
to the amount of £200, was found in his own room, thus accounting 
for £500 out of the £1000; the jury found this man guilty of steal- 
ing to the amount of £4 19s. He was again indicted for stealing to 
the amount of £25, and again convicted of stealing under £5. There 
were several other indictments against Robinson, who seems to have 
been a wholesale depredator ; but the prosecutors, after such verdicts, 
allowed him to plead guilty to them all to the extent of £4 19s. The 
jury remembered that in the previous May, a man had been executed 
under this very statute, and they shrank from the work of extermi- 
nation, An ornament of the bench (Blackstone) went far towards 
perl tach verdicts, which have come down to us, on his high 
Y, 4s * pious perjuries,” 
ae 2 aap more, and only one, (before we come to the main 
i Bi Sgument,) of the folly as well as flagrancy of legislation 
: mitigation ; rs can forget the outcry raised on the mere hint of 
peninatelehe 0 laws relating to forgery? All England was 
ol histor sa ie banks must stop, public credit would be a thing 
the ve A ante aben confidence would vanish into air! Such were 
cetnting | ons of baukers, and ‘merchauts, and traders,—of every 
S-house—of the whole Exchange; and they prevailed, not 
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unnaturally, for the commercial world were entitled to all deference 
on the subject ; but they prevailed notlong. These cruel laws were 
repealed—repealed after torrents of blood had been shed—after the 
Jury-box had been desecrated a thousand times, and the kiss which 
sealed the gospel invocation, had proved to be the kiss of Judas. 
They were repealed—and wonderful to relate, on the petition of the 
bankers of every city and exchange in England, except London. [It 
is painful to be compelled to add, that this petition was prompted, 
not by the statesman’s polieys or the philosopher's convictions, or the 
christian’s humanity, but by the same motive which produced their 

revious opposition—the money market’s motive—mere self-interest, 
So they state candidly in their document. In 1797, a bill had been 
passed, enabling the Bank of England to issue notes under the value 
of £5. The forgery of these notes was, of course, a capital offence. 
The passing of that bill was Moloch’s installation. From that fatal 
date, in eight years, one hundred and forty-six people, of both sexes, 
were hanged for the forgery of bank notes alone! At last the Old 
Bailey became a human shambles. The perjury tactics were again 
—, juries would not convict. An expedient was then resorted 
to by the prosecutors of giving the accused the option of pleading to 
the minor charge, that of having forged notes in their possession, and 
so saving their lives. The expedient failed; in the September ses- 
sions of 1818, thirty-eight persons were indicted capitally for forgery 
or uttering. Harassed and terror-stricken at the alternative before 
them, of inflicting death or violating their consciences, they implored 
the legislature to relieve them. 


But has this unwillingness on the part of juries to conviet 
become less strong in these latter days? Mr. Dymond, in 
his excellent paper, furnishes us with the following proofs 
in the negative. From the Lords’ Report he selects these 
opinions of four judges :— 

Mr. Baron ALperson.—APPenpvix, p, 45, 
Answer to Q. 25. 


I wish I could believe that the punishment of death could safely 
be dispensed with. It is at present practically confined to cases of 
murder. Whether all cases of murder require it,—as, for instance, 
duelling, and the like,—is a doubt with me. This is an experiment 
which, I think, might safely be made. Jt ts a bad thing to have 
verdicts continually given in the teeth of the law and the evidence 


Mr. Justice Wicurman.—Appenpix, p. 10. 
Q. 25. 


Do you think any punishment by transportion would be 4 suff- 
cient substitute for death, in the cases still left capital ? be 
There can be little doubt but that secondary punishment may 
made so severe as to be a sufficient substitute for the punishment 
of death, provided such secondary punishment is invariably an 


inflexibly carried out ; but whatever the substituted punishment may 
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it must be fixed and certain, leaving no discretion to be exercised 
by thejadge who passes sentence. 


Ma. Justice Cortman.—APPENDIX, p. 51. 


To the 25th Question, I am disposed to think that imprisonment 
for life without hope of any remission of the sentence (unless the 
innocence of the accused should be made to appear), might be sub - 
stitated, without inconvenience, for capital punishment. ne 

; sons now escape who would then be convicted; and though 
the panishinent has little to excite apprehension, in comparison with 
that of death, to the majority of persons, I do not think that the 

hension of death operates much on the mind of a man who is 
meditating a great crime ; he is, generally, [| conceive, under the 
dominion of some overpowering passion, which leads and enables 
him to set all consequences at defiance. 


Ma. Justice Perrin.—Appenpix, p. 139. 
Answer to Q. 25. 


I do, as I have already intimated. I would add, that the in- 
creased certainty of conviction, and of some heavy unishment, 
though short of capital, which in Ireland especially, I think, would 
much more frequently ensue, must operate strongly. J am convinced 
that inmany cases when (in murder cases) juries have either acquit- 
ted or not agreed ina verdict, the apprehension of taking away life, 
where a mistake might by any posstbility be made, has been the 
cause, and that if the punishment had been short of death, convictions 
would have taken pluce. 


re ne a nee 





_ But a further reference to special cases will demonstrate the point 
in question, The history of one woman, alluded to on a recent 
occasion in the House of Lords, and with which most gentlemen on 
the home circuit are familiar, is thus referred to in a London news- 
per:—“ The Lord Chief Justice, agreeing with his noble and 
earned friend, used a most unfortunate illustration in referring to 
the doings of ‘ Sally Arsenic,’ executed at Chelmsford in the spring 
of 1851. He could hardly have been ignorant that this woman's 
history is one of the best facts that can be brought forward, by those 
who differ from his Lordship, in proof of the inexpediency of 
attaching a capital penalty to the crime of murder. Had not the 
law been capital, she would have been convicted of poisoning two of 
her children in 1847, It is a notorious fact that she escaped on that 
eecasion, in the teeth of the most conclusive evidence, through the 
tact of her counsel, who, by repeated challenges, at last secured on 
b Jury certain parties well known, in Chelmsford, for their stron 
objection to the capital penalty. Learning her lesson in the 8 
as described by Lord Campbell), she went forth skilled in her craft, 
‘0 practise it with professional accuracy, thus proving the oft- 
asserted fact, that capital laws grant impunity to crime.” 
ee - well known, in the county of Northumberland, that cer- 
si persons, charged with an atrocious murder of an aged woman, 
108e house they afterwards robbed, escaped from a determination 
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on the part of their jury not to convict on a capital charge, and 
afterwards boasted of their escape, and made indirect admissions ot 
their guilt. A young man recently tried at Taunton for administer. 
ing arsenic to his father, escaped from a similar cause. The case 
being one of ‘attempt lo murder,” only the jury were under the 
impression that some other sentence than death would be awarded ; 
but the presiding judge, in his charge, expressed an intention, if the 
verdict were one of * guilly,” to leave the prisoner for execution ; 
and the jury, who had at first fully determined to pronounce an 
adverse verdict, immediately acquitted the culprit. In cases of 
infanticide the practice of acquitting on the capital charge is 
almost universal. Lord Chief Baron Pollock, in his charge to the 
grand jury in Shropshire (summer assize, 1855), described it as 
being, in his experience, invariable. A woman named Boucher, 
tried at the spring assizes at Exeter last year, was found pressing 
the body of a new-born infant in a tub,—the child’s neck bore 
marks of strangulation,—the mother had been once before charged 
with asimiler crime (but having partially burnt the body, could 
only be found guilty of concealment of birth),—yet the jury acquit. 
ted her, in the language of Mr. Baron Alderson as above given, “ in 
the teeth of the law and of evidence.” Still more recently a young 
woman was tried for child-murder at Carlisle. She had stuffed a 
rag down the child’s throat; that it could have been there by 
accident was an utter impossibility. The jury found her guilty of 
concealment of birth, the verdict extracting from Mr. Baron Martin 
the exclamation of, ‘* Not guilty of murder! gentlemen!” 


Now let Mr. Phillips plead :-— 


Oaths, as administered in our courts of justice, are meant as the 
links to bind men’s souls to heaven; these links once severed, the 
sanctity of social life is gone, and with its sanctity, its safety. We 
are not theorizing! the most flagrant verdicts have been already 
cited, returned by juries, rather than hazard a capital conviction ; 80 
flagrant and so frequent, that, as we have seen, law and property 
could not co-exist—witness the forgery code. Is there no danger 
that murder may come to be included in the category? Lamentable 
to say, such things are In progress. In 1847, a woman of the name 
of Sarah Chesham was indicted at Chelmsford for the crime of 
poisoning ; all considered the case proved aganst her, but she was 
acquitted. The rumour was, that an influential juryman felt sera- 
ples about taking away life. Again in 1848, the very next year, she 
was indicted for the murder, by poison, of her own children, and 
she was a second time let loose upon society. Encouraged by this 
conflict between law and concience, she tried a third experiment and 
poisoned her husband—for this she was executed. It was said that 
fourteen victims were sacrificed by this fiend ; society would have 
heen rid of her at the first trial, save as ashow and a scarecrow, had 
the punishment been secondary. ; 

“Two criminals,” says Mr. Ewart, “ Battersby and Wilkinson, 
were tried at York, in 1851; the proof of murder was, to all 
common apprehension, clear. The Judge told the Jury that it was 
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difficult to believe that the death was caused by manslaughter ; yet 
the Jury returned a verdict of manslaughter. 

“Jp danuary, 1852, Thomas Bure was proved, by the strongest 
evidence, to have murdered his own wife; he even acknowledged 
that he deserved to be executed—yet he was acquitted by the Jury. 
The Times of that date thus concludes a leading article :—‘ If there 
he such a crime as murder, this is murder, and murder of no 
common atrocity.’ It adds, ‘that in cases involving capital punish. 
ments, the Judge, Jury, Home Secretary, and Public, contend to 
mitigate the crime of murder.’ 

“Last year, 1855, at Maidstone, during the spring assizes, 
Elizabeth Avis Dawes was tried for murder ; her guilt was clear — 
she afterwards confessed it—yet she was acquitted. *A memorable 
example,’ says the South-Eastern Gazette, ‘of the impunity afforded 
to murderers.’ 

“In the case of the Matfen murder, tried on the 27th of March 
1856, at Durham, the guilt of one prisoner appeared certain. A 
juryman, however, told a person who can be produced, that they all 

on a verdict of acquittal, ‘rather thanthe man should hang.’ 
“1 ean,” said the Honourable Member, in conclusion, ‘produce 
instances of jurors having stated that they would have found prison- 
ers guilty, as they were bound to do; but, when they learned from 
the Judge that the penalty would be death, they resolved on_ an 
acquittal.”’ 9 


But is hanging (death) really a deterrent. Hear Mr. 
Dymond :— 

When Dr. Dodd was hanged for forgery, his execution was speedily 
followed by that of one of his jurors upon the same scaffold, and for the 
samecrime. Fauntleroy admitted that he conceived the idea of commit- 
ting that offence after seeing an execution for forgery. Coiners were 
taken into custody plying their trade whilst the dead body of an 
executed comrade lay before them. A minister of the Gospel, the 
Rev, Mr. Roberts, of Bristol, states that of 167 persons Wf he 
had visited under sentence of death 164 had seen executions; and 
Dr. Ford, an ordinary of Newgate, gives equally strong testimony. 
Thus, too, it is with murder. Even when the terible example is 
brought before our eyes, it seems but to harden and deprave. When 
a law has been administered most inexorably, murder has been most 

From & Parliamentary Return (No. 618, 1843) I extract the 
me thle results of two periods of sixteen years each. During 
the rst sixteen years all who were convicted of murder (in London 
and Middlesex), thirty-four in number, were executed. During that 
it 188 persons were committed for trial for that crime. During 

hext sixteen years some clemency was shown by the Executive. 
a. twenty-seven convictions only seventeen were hanged, and 
siiidenes were but ninety committals. With only 63 per cent. of 
eaneaee the crime diminished more than one half. Of very 
who k ate murders have been committed and attempted by persons 
Ave Just before witnessed executions. This was the case with 
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Wicks, executed at Newgate in 1846; and Connor, executed in 1845 
A man named Samuel Quennell was hanged in London in January 
1846. Some weeks since his cousin was taken up for a murderous 
assault, during which he informed his victim “ he would do for hiy 
and be hanged for it as bis cousin had been.” A similar offence was 
committed by a drunken tailor, immediately after the execution of 
Nathaniel Mobbs in 1854, the culprit alluding to the fate of Mobbs 
as one he would be willing to emulate. The execution of Cumming 
at Edinburgh, in 1854, was followed (as stated by the Scotsman 
newspaper), by a great increase of brutal assaults upon women, a 
crime for which—issuing in murder—Cumming was hanged. A man 
named Heywood was hanged last January at Liverpool, for cutting 
the throat of a woman with whom he cohubited. Three weeks after 
one Ferguson was arrested in Liverpool for a similar crime. A few 
days after Heywood's exeoution at Liverpool, a young man named 
Abraham Baker was hanged at Winchester for shooting a girl who 
refused his offers of marriage. After the previous Summer Assizes 
aman named Meadows had been executed at Worcester for com. 
mitting that very crime,—for the same reason and in the same 
manner. After the late Spring Assizes two executions took place. 
John Fowkes was hanged at Leicester for shooting his nephew. 
During the last few days two similar crimes—one of murder and 
another of attempt to murder—have been perpetrated with fire-arma in 
thé county of Leicester. Charles Jones, a convict at Portsmouth, was 
executed at Winchester for the murder by stabbing of the assistant. 
surgeon on board the Stirling Castle hulk. A writer in the Times, 
signed *“* Howard, Jun.,” now tells us that another convict is in 
custody on board the same vessel, for stabbing one of the officers 
in the neck, evidently with murderous intent. I could multiply 
cases almost ad Abitum were more proofs needed. 


Now let Mr. Phillips speak :— 


Lord Nugent mentions, that in May, 1840, a man named Thomas 
Templeman, was executed at Glasgow for the murder of his wife, and 
that pickpockets plied their trade under the gallows ; at that time to 
be sure, a boy could not be hanged for stealing a pocket-handkerchief 
—a humane amendment had substituted transportation for life, and 
scores have been so transported; but, Barrington, the facile princeps of 
the profession, declares, that even when the offence was capital, the 
thieves selected the moment when the strangled man was swinging 
above them, as their happiest opportunity, because, they shrewdly 
argued,‘ everybody's eyes were on one person, and all were eons up. 
The late excellent Basil Montagu used to relate, that throug the 
interest of the Duke of Portland, he obtained the respite of two u0- 
nappy men who were sentenced to death, at Huntingdon, in 180), 
for sheep-stealing. By dint of great exertion he reached the place 3 
short time before the hour appointed for the execation ;—the streets 
were thronged with crowds who came to see the show, and, to his en 
horror, the High Sheriff advised him to leave the town as speedily 
and as privately as he could, to avoid ill-treatment, from the disap- 
pointment he had oceasioned ! 
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On one occasion, when forgery was capital, a criminal had heen 
executed at the Old Bailey, and his body had been placed at the «lis. 
of his friends ; his widow pursued his trade of forging £1 notes, 

and a young man sought her house, to purchase some ; the police 
«ere hard in pursuit, and, to prevent discovery, she crammed the 
notes into the mouth of the corpse, and there the police officers found 


The Venerable Archdeacon Bickersteth thus states that which 
under his own eyes, in the town of Shrewsbury, during the 
execation of Josiah Misters, convicted of an attempt to murder. 
« There was an unusually large attendence, not only of the inhabitants 
of the town, but of the country round. The whole scene was new to 
me, and very unexpected ; the town was converted for the day into a 
fair the country people flocked in, in their holiday dresses, and the 
whole town was a scene of drunkenness and debauchery of every kind. 
I had an opportunity of inquiring from some of the most respectable 
inhabitants, what was their own impression, and their opinion entirely 
coincided with my own, that the whole exhibition was calculated to 
be injurious to good morals, rather than otherwise. It was particu- 
larly remarked upon that occasion, that a very large number of chil- 
dren were present; children and females constituted the larger 
proportion of the attendance. ‘The impression left by the execution 
was not one of seriousness, and it was impossible to make it so. I was 
auxious, before the day came, if possible, to use it as a day upon 
which some moral effects might be produced, but I found it quite in 
vain. 
_ Respecting another case, the same reverend dignitary stated that, 
in answer to a letter which he had written to a respectable inhabitant 
of Shrewsbury, he was informed that the mining districts generally 
furnished the larger preperes of spectators; “ They come out 
just as they would to bull baiting or a cuck-fight ; and after the solemn 
scene is over, the day is invariably one of drunkeness, oaths, and dis- 
order, About thirty years ago, a man, who had been a local sect- 
arian preacher, was executed at Shrewsbury—he had been convicted 
of the crime of murder on the most clear and undoubted evidence, yet, 
at the time of his execution, he was permitted to speak to the people, 
several thousands of whom were present, as usual. Having a power- 
ful voice, which he exerted to the utmost, he was heard at a great 
distance, even as far as the gardens on the north side of the Abbey 
yetegate. In the course of his harangue he called out several times, 
am going to glory, what shall I do for you? tell me what I shall 
do for you?” He then gave out a hymn, two lines at a time, which 
was sung by a portion of the throng, himself leading the singing ; and 
at the conclusion the executioner performed his office. ot such 
& scene could only have had one or other of two effects on the minds 
; persons present—it must either have diminished their respect 
or the laws of man, or have weakened their fear of God.” 

Of the moral effect of executions on the young inmates of the 
Prison, who, of course are secluded from the contamination of the 
en we have authentic and most unquestionable authority. 

4et the schoolmaster of Newgate be examined, and he will prove 
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that four some days after every execution, a common amusement of 
the boys, is, to play the scene over again, one boy acting the con. 
stable, another the ordinary, a third the sheriff, and a fourth the 
hangman. I have seen this done many times, and on one occasion 
before the bodies of the men just hanged had been removed fro 
the scaffold.” This has been witnessed by Mr Wakefield, within 
the prison. But what has not all London seen outside of it? Have 
we not had the foulest murders dramatised and enacted? Have we 
not seen, night after night, the metropolitan theatres crowded to 
suffocation, and christian audiences cheering the mockeries of suffer. 
ing crime! Who can forget the Thurtell tragedy, with its carefully 
authenticated accessories—the very car from which the victim fell, 
paraded on the stage! Even within these two months we find in 
the journals, the fac-simile of a play-bill as issued at Oldbury :— 


“AN UNEQUALLED COMBINATION OF ATTRACTION AND NOVELTY! 
THE RUGELY TRAGEDY, 
OR THE 
LIFE AND DEATH OF WILLIAM PALMER!! 
First scene—Rucsry. Second scene—Surewssury. Third scenc— 
Lonpon. 
TO CONCLUDE WITH 
MUSIC AND DANCING, ann a LAUGHABLE FARCE" 


The punishment which Mr. Phillips would substitute for 
hanging, and his reasons for the abolition of it, may be thus 
stated. It should be abolished,— 


Because—The giving and the taking away of life appertain e:- 
clusively to God. © 

Because—Being fallible, we should not punish, when, if wrong, we 
have no power of reparation. 

Sidaaie.tPas crimes in respect of which it has been repealed, 
have not increased, notwithstanding a progressing population. 
Because—Executions, by hardening. and brutalizing the human 

heart, produce the evil they are intended to restrain. 
Because—By inducing juries to evade their oaths, it defeats the end, 
and degrades the dignity, of justice. 
Because—While its severity deters prosecution, the uncertainty of 
its infliction gives encouragement to crime. 
Because—Our abhorrence of bloodshed often gives immunity to guilt, 
and our proneness to err but too often sacrifices the innocent; 
and ; 
Because—Its discontinuance, in some portions of Europe and America, 
has been adopted with advantage to their respective communities. 
“Even in the States where, though not as yet totally abolished, tt 
bas been comparatively circumscribed in its application, no evil con- 
sequences have ensued.” ‘ Massachusetts,” says the tenth annual 
report of the Prison Discipline Society of Boston, where seve? 
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erimnes are punished with death, is no more secure in person and 
life than Pennsylvania, were only one, and New Hampshire, where 
only two crimes are so punished ! 

The advocates of abolition have frequently, and not unreasonably, 
been asked what substitute they would propose for the punishment 
of death. Our substitute is based on the principle of Beccaria; 
«It is not the intenseness of the pain that has the greatest effect on 
the mind, but its continuance. The death of a criminal is a terrible, 
but momentary spectacle, and therefore a less efficacious mode of 
deterring others than the continued example of a man deprived of 
his liberty, condemned as a beast of burden, to repair by his labour 
the injury he has done to society.” We would propose, therefore, 


as a substitute :— 
Perpetual Imprisonment—Certain and Incommutable. 


Hard Labour for Life, its produce being for the public benefit 
The Silent System one day in each month. 

A Strict Exclusion from the External World in every way. 
The most Frugal Fare compatible with health. 


The Prison to be appropriated exclusively to the Convicts for 
Murder throughout the United Kingdom, to be built on an 
elevation, visible, but secluded, to have a black flag waving 
from its summit, and on its front inscribed— 


THE GRAVE OF THE MURDERERS. 


The following is the punishment for murder prescribed by Mr. 
Livingstone’s code for the State of Louisiana. It bas been now in 
force for nearly thirty years, and has been found quite efficient. 

“ Morperers shall be strictly confined to their respective cells 
and adjoining courts ; in which last they may be permitted to labour 
except for two months consecutively in every year, commencing on 
the anniversary of their crime, during which period they shall only 
come into the court during the time necessary to clense the cell ; 
and, on the anniversary of the commission of their crime, the convict 
shall have no allowance of food for twenty-four hours, during which 
fasthe shall receive the visit of the chaplain, who shall endeavour by 
exhortation and prayer to bring him to repentance. 

“Murderers shall receive no visits, except from the inspectors, 
the wardens, officers, and attendants of the prison, and from those 
*ho are constituted visitors of the prison. They shall have no 
books, but selections from the Bible, and such other books of reli. 
gion and morality as the chaplain shall deem proper to produce re- 
pentance and fix their reliance on a future state. 

“The fast shall not be suffered when the physician shall certify 
that it will be dangerous to the health of the convict. 

“The coavicts who have not learned to read may be instructed 
by the teacher. 

‘No murderers shall have any communication with other persons 
sut of the prison than the inspectors and visitors: they are con- 
"dered dead to the rest of the world. 

“The cells of murderers shall be painted black within and with- 
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pai Amal there shall be inscribed, in large letters, the 

«Tn this cell is confined, to pass his life in solitude and sorrow 
A.B., convicted of the murder of C.D. His food is bread of the 
coarsest ; his drink is water, mingled with his tears ; he is dead to 
the world : this cell is his grave; his existence is prolonged that he 
may remember his crime, and repent it, and that the continuance of 
his punishment may deter others from the indulgence of avarice 
hatred, sensuality, and the passions which lead to the crime he has 
committed. When the Almighty, in his due time, shall exercise to. 
wards him that dispensation which he himself arrogantly and wicked] 
usurped towards another, his body is to be dissected, and his veal 

will abide that judgment which Divine justice shall decree.’ ” 

What is there in the national character to require the 
continuance of capital punishment? It is proved to be un- 
deterrent, it is proved to be demoralizing in its results on 
others, it presupposes the incorrigibility of the criminal. 
We know, upon the authority of Lowndes, the friend of 
Edward Livingstone, that ‘‘ some old offenders have rather 
ehosen to run the risk of being hanged in other states than 
encounter the certainty of being confined in the Penitentiary 
cells in Pennsylvania.” The chance of escape from the 
conviction, the chance of punishment less than capital, 
lures the criminal onward ; all these lurings would vanish, 
and the wild lust of adventure in erime would be stifled, 
when hope of liberty should be crushed, even though life 
should certainly be spared. 

The chances ofescape at present are numerous. Ingenious 
counsel impress the minds of the jury with the awful weight 
of responsibility which they incur by dooming a fellow 
creature to the gallows, and they, alarmed at the greatness 
of the penalty, though his guilt is irrefragably established, 
by a kind of ** pious perjury,” falter an acquittal, or call it 
an offence foreign to the evidence. And though the sym- 
pathies and religious opinions of jurors should form no 
obstacle to the faithful administration of the law, yet the 
pernicious influence of public executions more than 
countervails the terror which they excite. They are 
pernicious, because, if they do not render the heart callous 
to tender sentiments, by tamiliarising the eye to scenes of 
death, they are so by the invocation of pity. The murderer, 
on whom is passed the sentence of death, has the gratification 
of knowing that he fills a large space in the eye of @ 
sympathising public—that dreams, whether he has ha 
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them or not, will be recorded to heighten commiseration— 
that confessions which he never wrote or dictated, will be 
bandied among the mob, with all the effrontery of falsehood, 
im extenuation or denial—that, though he ends his days 
disgracefully on the gallows, as the guerdon of his coat 
his name will be repeated with a sigh, the recollection of 
his civic and social vzrtwes will live after his death, and the 
praises of the people will follow him as a saint! These are 
sad truths, which reference to instances is not required to 
dueidate and establish; and these, if not the mistaken 
tenderness of the jury, if not the exercise of ill-judged 
executive clemency, rob this penalty of the effects which it 
was intended to inspire. 











Arr. V.—OYSTERS, 
The Closet of Cookery. By Sir Kenelm Digby. London: 1669. 


“ Happy the man who, void of cares and strife 
In silken or in leathern purse retains 
A Splendid Suing: he nor hears with pain, 
New Oysters cried.” 

So sang John Philips, laureate of Cider, of Tobacco, of the 
Splendid Shilling, and of the Duke of Marlborough. So he 
sang, and so sing we as we read over and over again, the 
seducing advertisements of Hynesof Dame-street, and of Burton 
Bindon’s successor in D’Olier-street. We sing, but we sigh 
whilst we sing, for the words come over us like the memory of 
a dead joy, and we wander back in fancy to twenty years ago, 
when, after applauding “ pretty little Hudart,” as she was 
culled, we used to go, full of admiration and appetite, to a 
supper at Killeen’s, and finish a quarter of a hundred Red 
Banks, with two tumblers of John Jameson. But poor Hudart 
is gone, our appetite has vanished, the roaring boys who waked 
the night with the jovial songs have passed away, and as we 
stroll through the well-known haunts of happier times, before 
we thought of gout, or colchicum, and could sing, J saw from 
the Beach, with an undimmed eye, we think of the past and 
sigh with George Morris— 


’ 


‘¢ For many a lad I liked is dead 
And many a lass grown old ; 
And as the lesson strikes my head 
My weary heart feels cold.” 


O! youth! youth! oh! friends of our youth grown into 
grave lawyers, judges, doctors, have ye forgotten Malabide, 
Carlingford, Lissadill, and Burren? Do ye recollect how 
the Carlingford boats were moored above Carlisle Bridge, and 
the boat-men were commanded to step into Killeen’s, ot 
the Carlingford, (the taverns being exactly opposite, the boat 
lying between them), and were told to continue opening the 
Oysters, until we could swallowno more? Do ye recall theO Hara 
emporium in French-street, and O’Hara’s stories of the for- 
mer proprietor, “ Ould Smith” ? Have ye forgotten O Ryans 
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in Trinity-street, and its glorious natives from see ~ Do 
ye ever take a sly look at ‘ ‘The O’Donohoe,” in Abbey- 
street, as ye pass ‘through Sackville-street ? It is » alti 
now: or is it that we are changed, and no longer able to feel 
with Lodovico Dolce, that though the pearl is the Oyster’s 
heart, yet that he 1s bimaelt a pearl without his heart ? 

How the old time comes back upon us as we write; and as 
we recall the knowledge which at that period we had gathered 
upon the history of our favorite fish, we are impelled by that 
failing of age, the wish to hear ourselves talk, or to see our 
thoughts on paper, to write our once cherished facts and 
gleanings, and we shall tell the reader how Oysters were 
honored by the choice of Hmperors ; what oysters are ; how they 
should be eaten ; in fact we shall show him how great a rant- 
ing fool mad Antony was, when he sent that famous “ orient 
pearl” to Cleopatra, and called it with that kiss of “ many 
double kisses,” the ‘ treasure of an oyster.’ Had he been a 
sane man and not a raving lover, he would have sent her not 
the pearl, to dissolve in vinegar, but the Oyster of which it 
was the heart, that flo: ating in vinegar she might taste it, and 
tasting should ery, ‘my salad days when I was green in 
judgement” are past,—‘* My man of men,” send me a hun- 
dred such as these. 

The Irish are the only people on earth who treat the Oyster 
with respect, and who do sufficient honor to his merits. It is 
true that in England they have a superstition that whoever eats 
Oysters on St. James’ . day can never want; it is true that the 
little boys and girls ask you on Oyster day, for “ something for 
the Grotto?” But in Ireland we usher in the Oysters with a 
procession, and along the.winding road from Malahide there 
may be seen, on the first di ay of the Oyster season— 


Oyster Men. 
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Can we forget how the lovers of Oysters throng the shops 
shelling the fish and floating them im Pale Ale and punch, 
until the happy Oyster opener cries with Pistol, , 

“ then, the world’s mine oyster.” 


Did not Robert Boyle write of the proper manuer of eating 
oysters? Did not O’Connell enter into a match of abusing 
with, and find himself all but worsted by, an oyster-woman : and 
did not our old friend, Billy Hurley, the post-master of Lismore, 
drive, in the year 1821, being in his ninety-seventh year, from 
Fermoy to Dungarvan, in an oyster-tub, drawn by a pig, a 
badger, two cats, a goose, and a hedgehog? Do we not re. 
member Billy rolling into Dungarvan, sounding a cow’s-horn, 
and flourishing a pig-driver’s whip, his jolly old head surmounted 
by a bright red ‘woollen night-cap? Thus have our people 
shewn their respect for the Oyster, and the Oyster has shewn 
itself grateful for the homage, and has grown up in our national 
“ Beds,” with a delicacy of flavor, throwing all other beds into 
unquestionable inferiority. 

It must be remembered that in making this statement we 
are not ignorant of the great antiquity of Oysters. If we can 
credit Pliny, the Naturalist,* Sergius Orata was the first who 
formed the idea of constructing Oyster Beds. This gastronomer 
caused immense reservoirs of water to be erected at Baise 
in which were collected several thousands of these mollusea. 
A palace was built adjacent to these inclosures, and there the 
wealthy Roman every week invited his chosen friends to pass 
the day and night in enjoying good cheer. Oysters maintamed 
the place of honor at the festive board of Sergius Orata, where 
each guest swallowed several thousands. J illed to repletion, 
but not satisfied, these savage gourmands retired to an adjoin- 
ing room where they excited themselves to disgorge all they 
had previously partaken, and returned again to indulge their 
insatiable passion for Oysters. 

How we shall shock the sensibilities of our fair readers 0! 
the present day, when we inform them that this singular cus- 
tom was adopted by the-Roman ladies also, but, instead ol 
using their finger for this base purpose, they employed the 
feathers of the peacock, and other rare birds, with which they 
gently tickled their throats. It was at Baiae, neat Pouzzol, 
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not far from lake Lucrinus, on the confines of the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, in an enchanting site, under a transparent sky, in the 
middle of a perfumed atmosphere, that the voluptuous Romans 
erected their country residences. It was there, apart from 
business, far from the noise and tumult of the Forum, that 
they delivered themselves, like true disciples of Epicurus, with- 
out thought or care, fo the most refined luxuries of the table ; 
there they enjoyed with a keener relish this hight shell-fish, the 
Oyster, partaking of it with the same zest as Martial, 
Levi cortice, concha brevis, 

after collecting them on the beach some hours before they were 
placed on the table. The annals of gluttony mention some 
gastronomers whose stomachs became so plastic as to enable 
them to swallow from one to several hundred Oysters: but 
Vitellius surpassed them all on this point. Ii we can place 
any faith in the ‘historians of that time, this Emperor partook 
of them four times a day, eating, at each repast, neither more 
nor less than twelve hundred. Seneca himself, who extolled so 
admirably the charms of poverty, and who died possessing 
thirty-three millions of our money, Seneca, the wise Seueca, eat 
some hundreds of dozens of them weekly. 

“ Oyster, dear to the gourmand,” cried he, ‘ which excites 
instead of satiating the appetite, which never causes illness, 
even when eaten to excess, so easy art thou of digestion !” 
Ostrea non cibi, sed oblectamenta sunt ad edendum saturos 
cogentia, quod gratissimum est edacibus, et si ultra quim 
capiunt farcientibus facile descensura, facile reditura. 

Cicero did not disguise his extreme partiality for this species 
of shell-fish, but he adds that'he could abstain from it without 
any sense of privation. Ego quisme ostreis et mureenis facile 
abstinebam.* We prefer Horace boasting every instant of 
his taste for the Oyster, swallowing it with the same delight 
with which he extolled it, and carefully noting the name of the 
slave who served him with it; he cries— 

: Nos, inquam, ceenamus aves, conchylia, pisces. 

We like that Montanus, famousgourmet, who could ascertain 
by the first touch of his teeth, whether the Oyster was from 
Ureeii, lake Lucrinus, or from the city Rutupino :— 

Circeis nata forent an 
Lucrinum ad saxum Rutupinove edita fundo 
Ostrea callebat primo deprendere morsu.” 
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We have long commentaries on this Rutupino, whic 
some have regarded as a City of Brittany, whilst others tak, 
it as a promontory. This is to us but of little moment, 
shall merely allude here to these expressions— 







Primo deprendere morsu. 






The Romans, our masters in all the arts, and probably it 
gluttony likewise, did not swallow the Oyster r; they tems Shy 
We swallow it at the present day. Is this right or is it wrong? 
We will not take it on ourselves to decide the question. These 
Romans did not require to use their teeth, in order to decide 
whether the Oyster belonged to this or that lake ; a single 
glance was with them sufficient to enable them to resolve the 
question, as may be seen in these lines of Lucilius : 



























Quid ? ego si cerno ostrea 
Cognorim fluvium, limum, ac ccenum sapere ipsum. 

We, who write this paper, have eaten, during our life, many 
handreds of baskets of Oysters ; we dare not, however, aflirin 
that we have assufliciently practised a glance as the gourmand, 
Lucilius, who sang thus. At Rome, as in England, they disput 
ed on the extraction of the best Oysters. 


Lake Lucrinus was first in fashion :— 
[ucrinus 
Eruta littoribus vendunt conchylia ceenis, 
Ut renovent per damna famem.* 
Then we have Martial : 
Koria baiano veni modo concha lucrino, 
Nobile nunc sitio luxuriosa garum. 


Pliny preferred those of Ci irceil i 
‘ According to my opinion,” said this gastronimic naturalist, 

¥ the ‘re are none sweeter, nor more tender than thiose of Circeni. 

Circensibus nec dulciora neque teneriora ulla esse compertam 
est. 

linally, they preferred the Oysters that were brought from 
the Atlantic Ocean, whether they were really better, or that 
patrician opulence distained this species of shell-fish when pro- 
cured without trouble, and almost without expense, on the 
strands in the immediate vicinity of Rome. Be that as it may, 
some thousands of slaves were employed in transporting inese 
mollusca to Rome, where they were worth their weight in go! 


* Petronius. 
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The expense attending this mode of conveyance Was so exces- 
sive, that the censors were obliged to issue a mandate prohibit- 
ing their frequent importation. They were thus enabled to 
bring but few from those distant parts, these were preserved in 
ice, in order to render them fresher and more agreeable to the 

lates of the gourmand. It is from Pliny also we have 
learned this refinement of sensuality. 

We are not aware what means were adopted by the ancients 

in order to preserve the freshness of the Oysters during long 
voyages, through very hot countries, and in all seasons of the 
sear, This is a secret of which we are unhappily ignorant. 
; Apicius, one of the greatest cooks that ever existed, the 
same, as is related, to whom we are indebted for the treatise 
De Re Culinari, sent some of them to ‘Trajan, when this Emperor 
was in the country of the Parthians, where they arrived as 
fresh as those that were eaten on the Rocher de Cancale. 

Strange circumstance! Pliny considered a voyage as useful 
to Oysters as to certain wines. ‘These Oysters bore no resem- 
blance to those of Havre or Cancale. In France, the Oysters 
most prized are those which come from the neighborhood of 
Brittany, Normandy produces the largest. ‘The’gourments, 
however, prefer the English Oysters. 

The Oyster, Ostrea I.., fifth class of the animal kingdom 

(mollusea) fourth order of this class (acephaleous) genus of 
shell-fish of the species bivalve, having one of the valves flat, 
and the other more or less convex, irregular, adherent, veiny, 
opening in an oblong form, and jointed at the back, furrowed 
crosswise by which means it is connected with the ligament of 
the animal. It possesses but one muscular impress in each 
valve, 
_ On examining the Oyster, there may be observed a cover- 
ing divided in two lobes furnishing the larger portion of the 
valves, the edges of which are cihated; then four membraneous 
leaves, crossed and striated, acting as capillary funnels open 
at the farthest extremities. ‘Ihese leafy coverings or gills, are 
spread unequally over the sides of the body, perfurming the 
fanctions of the lungs, and, separating from the water, the air 
Hecessary to support the fish’s life. ‘The mouth is a sort of 
eves or trunk, with a slit sufficiently large, edged with 
our lips equal to the gills, but six or eight times shorter. 

Behind the gills may be found a large fatty part, whitish 
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and cylindric, which tarns on a central abductor muscle, and 
encloses the stomach and intestines. ‘This part is like the 
feet of other fish of the testaceous species, but they are not 
susceptible of extension or of contraction; the intestinal pipe 
is placed on the back of the muscle. 

Oysters have circulatory vessels, at the base of which may 
be seen muscular cavities which perform the duties of the heart, 
and which disperse the humours they contain over the mem- 
branes, when putin contact with the water or the air. 

The naturalist Poli, has given the name Péloris to the 
creature, Oyster, and has proved by his observations, that they 
are completely hermaphrodite, viviparous, and have no appear. 
ance of feet. 

Oysters cast at the commencement of spring a spawn of a 
greenish colour which resembles a drop of fat, in which may 
be observed, through the aid of a microscope, an infinite num- 
ber of little Oysters already quite formed and furnished with 
their valves, by which they attach themselves to the rocks, to 
stones, and other solid bodies dispersed in the sea. They 
attain quickly the power of re-producing others, and from the 
fourth month after their birth they can increase anew. 

At this period this species of mollusea become weak, lean 
and spent, nor do they regain their size, quality, or flavour till 
towards the month of September. 

Some ancient authors were under the impression that the 
Moon exercised a species of influence at certain periods 
during its course on the increase of the flesh of the Oyster 
and other shell-fish; but this was an error which time and 
increased knowledge have helped to refute. 

Sometimes the floods occasioned by heavy rain and high 
tides drift the spawn to a great distance, and it frequently 
happens that trees are completely covered with Oysters ; this 
must be the reason that Horace expresses himself thus— 

Piscium et summa genus heesit ulmo, 
Nota que sedes fuerat columbis. 

The shell is formed of a mixture of two substances closely 
blended, one of which is entirely animal, and the other purely 
caleareous. This animal matter which forms part of a new 
shell, is to be found blended with the cretaceous molecules 
which constitute the solid part of the shell; without this te- 
union neither fibres nor membranes could be formed, - , 
has been proved that it is the external surface of the body 0 
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the animal which secretes the calcareous matter which forms, 
increases, and repairs the shells, by means of glands or 
eryptas solely adapted for this duty. The secreted fluid is 
viscous, and contains calcareous molecules which draw closer 
and agglomerate on losing their humidity. 

There are local circumstances which determine the mode of 
their position: they attach themselves torocks, to the rootsof trees, 
and sometimes to each other; and inthiscase form banks which 
increase daily, and in certain latitudes extend several leagues 
in length and are of considerable width. ‘They fasten them- 
selves by their convex valves in such a manner as to render 
theinselves unable to change their places. 

The Abbé Diquemare who has closely observed the habits of 
Oysters, assures us, that when free, they have the facility of 
transporting themselves from one place to another, of causing 
the sea water to enter, and emerge suddenly from between 
their valves, that they can in effect open and close them 
with such extreme quickness and force as to produce a re- 
matkable sound. It is by these means they are enabled to 
defend themselves from other small animals, especially crabs, 
who try to get into their valves when half open. Some go as 
far as to accord to them a certain degree of foresight; a very 
strange fact is certainly observable of which the Oysters on 
the sea side furnish a proof. These Oysters, exposed to the 
daily alternations of high and low tides, appear to be aware 
that they are likely to be exposed to dryness during a certain 
period, and preserve water in their shells. ‘This peculiarity 
renders them more easy of transportion to remote distances 
than the Oysters caught off shore, which, wanting in 
this particular, cast out all the water they contain, and then 
remain exposed to the heat of the sun, tu cold, and to the 
attacks of their enemies. 

Crabs and mud are the most dangerous enemies to the 
Oysters. We have no doubt of the advantages possessed by 
the sea erab over the other enemies of this mollusca. To 
their hostile character they unite a singular intelligence 
regarding their mode of attack ; the principal arms used by 
them are their claws; for we can give no other name for their 
wo legs or vices which are formed precisely like those of the 
common crab but much stronger and larger; they use them 
lor the purpose of seizing their prey, and of digging im the 
wud, and even in the ground, 
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These fish possess the facility of being able to live ont 
of the water for some time. In general this amphibious 
species has an organisation and covering similar to the crab, 
with the exception that its body 1s flat, its shape square and 
about three inches in width, where the animal has arrived at 
its full growth. 

When the spring-tides cast the waters of the sea on the 
coast, the sea-crab is driven by the tide into the shallow 
water and if unable to enter in consequence of the extent of 
water, they cower or squat in some cavity or perhaps make a 
hole in the soft sand around the rocks, in order to be able 
now and then to pass through and through to come at the 
Oysters, or it may be await the next spring tide, in order to 
further their designs. ‘This is the reason that guardians of 
the Oyster beds are so careful in examining all quarters, after 
the ebbing of the tide, lest the crabs should have made any 
havoc in the beds. If they did not observe, and at once 
repair any damage, the surrounding water would destroy the 
enclosures, and tlhe Oysters would be thus exposed to a thousand 
accidents. 

Ouce introduced into an Oyster bed the sea crabs lay all 
sorts of snares to entrap the Oysters. Sometimes they mount 
up on them and endeavour by pressure to prevent them open- 
ing their valves ; the mollusca thus kept in durance have not 
power either to draw in water or breathe, and are obliged 
finally to yield, and become the prey of their enemies. 
Occasionally they dig a hole under them, or beside them, 
retiring in order that they may fall into it, they are by this 
means smothered, and then eaten. Finally, the crab is so 
fond of the flesh of the Oyster, that he employs all manner of 
artifices to take away his life, and the moment the Oyster dies 
his valves open, and the aggressor is thus enabled to make a 
ood repast, 

The mud or mire is an enemy even more to be dreaded 
than the crab; this substance is more baneful, attacking them 
in shoals, and overpowering them in the fish-ponds ; a real pot 
son from which they are in danger of perishing, if the care- 
takers do not come promptly to their assistance, by flooding 
the water, or by draining off the water so that they may be able 
to discern the fish. 

Oysters are eaten by gourmets before or after soup: common 
people eat them at any time, some strew over them a very 
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fine species of ground pepper, called mignonuette ; great care, 
however, should be observed in not using this condiment too 
abundantly, as it is likely to cause a violent heat at the neck 
of the bladder which is rather dangerous ; others prefer pouring 
a few drops of citron, verjuice, or even vinegar over them. 
Real gourmets, however, eat them naturally off the shell with- 


out any mixture whatsoever, and this we believe to be by far 
the better way. 

Milk is considered a remedy against the indigestion conse- 
quent on too great deglutition of Oysters, this is however as 
error, a table-spoonful of vinegar, according to our notion, 
would be a far better remedy against such a mishap. 

In 1745, a physician named Pourfor-Dupetit, maintaimed 
this strange proposition :—“ An inter edendum Ostrea mer 
potus”? We should not drink wine whilst eating oysters. 

The learned disciple of Hippocrates cites the Greeks and 
the Romans, prohibiting the use of all kinds of wine. 

He piles argument on argument to prove his doctrine, and 
brings to his assistance Celsus and Galen, Boerhaave and others, 
according to whom wine hardens the Oyster, rendering it 
tough and difficult of digestion. 

No one undertook the defence of wine, they did better, 
they drank it and eat the oysters, nor did they find them less 
easy to digest; this was the best reply to make the doctor, giv- 
ing a practical denial to his proposition, by doing quite the 
contrary to what his theory recommended. 

It is possible that certain wines which contain too much of 
the alcoholic principle would be injurious to drink with oysters, 
wine should consequently be selected in which acid principles 
predominate. 

White wines under these circumstances must be preferred, 
ws itis generally the practice whilst eating oysters to drink a 
great deal. Those who swallow fifteen, twenty, or thirty dozen 
Uysters, ran a great risk of being very soon intoxicated, if the 
uquor of the Oysters did not act on the stomach and cause 
almost immediate digestion. | 

After having found the Oyster possessed of great alimentary 
resource and vast powers of nutriment, we shall now examine 

what are its virtues as a medicament. 

We shall begin by recording the cure of a quartian ague under 
Which Henry the Fourth, of France, labored, resisting the skill 
of all his physicians, and which was effected by eating an abund- 
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ance of Oysters and drinking hippocras. Withoutattributing tins 
success exclusively to the Oysters and wine, we must take into 
account, that, at the period to which we allude, the most. sip- 
ple intermittent fevers became violent owing to the weakness 
of the treatment by which they were opposed. 

Oribasius, physician to Julian, did not, as we learn from his 
ECJoenxerrdeseres consider Oysters very nourishing food, but he 
advised the use of them for relaxing the stomach. 

Aetius in bis Beds ‘laruna “Exxaldee, was of the same opi- 
nion, and Horace acknowledges in them this quality— 


“ Si dura morabitur alvus, 
Mytulus et viles pellent obstantia conche.” 


Physicians who have written on this mollusca, agree in pre 
scribing it in the same case, “ Kmolliunt ventrem, et recon- 
valescentes faciunt appetere cibos.” 

This is very nearly the language held by all. 

The principal quality of the Oyster was to furnish a 
nutritive substance easily assimilated, and a saline water as a 
necessary stimulant, from which, however, one should abstain in 
all inflammatory diseases, whilst the use of it was salutary 
and useful in several chronic affections. Thus, in diarrhea 
which has resisted all other species of treatment, the Oyster 
has proved to be the best medicine, and has caused a cessa- 
tion, as if by enchantment, of an illness which threatened to 
prove fatal. 

These good effects appear to be altogether owing to the 
osimazome contained in Oysters. 

The Oyster is also an invaluable resource against scurvy ; 
acting both as a medicament and an aliment. It makes 
excellent soup which yields osmazome, in much greater quan- 
tity than beef, and which is both wholesome and agreeable, and 
when united with fresh vegetables and some acids, effects 4 
cure as prompt as it is unfailing. ; 

Oysters have been prescribed with much benefit in chrome 
phthsics, at the end of catarrhs, and in general it is an excel- 
lent means of putting a stop to these colds which are 80 
indefinitely prolonged. The excitation produced by their 
liquor facilitates expectoration, and helps to restore to the 
organs which are the seat of the malady the tone they have lost. 

Several gouty persons have derived benefit from using Oysters, 
and Doctor Pasquier does not hesitate, after some happy 
results which he experienced, to prescribe them in certain 
circumstances during this malady. 
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Paulus Aegineta,* recommends Oysters crushed in pieces, 
with their liquor, as an application to ulcers. They are at the 
nt day used with advantage in cases of certain atonic 
ulcers which require to be excited and cleansed; the tent of 
lint with which the surface of the ulcer is to be covered is 
dipped into the plain liquor of the Oysters. These means are 
generally employed, and are for the most part successful when 
the disease is in the legs. 

Ambrose Paré t recommends also the application of pound- 
ed Oysters, and theirshells, to the pestilential tumours. These 
fish when thus applied assuage the pain, cool the great heat 
and inflammation, and draw wonderfully the malignant venom. 
[t is not useless to remark that Oyster shells possess also 
economic properties; when the shells have been a_ suffi- 
cient time in the mould to become decayed and communi- 
cate their alkali to the mould, and are stirred up and mixed 
togetlier, they produce a most useful manure for vegetation. 

Oysters are destroyed by the plan of serving them, open. 
We should take them fresh from the newly opened shell; 
eaten as we too often see them, they are no more the genuine 
Oyster than is Champagne which has had the cork out for 
an hour, like the bubbling, laughing tipple, with its bouncing 
beady kisses, sent gushing and sparkling from the loud popped 
flask, just ravished from the ice pail. 

Then we kill the fish by hacking it in the opening. The 
Oyster is a gentle creature; he likes us to coax him open, 
not to murder him with a knife like a rolling pin. Gay knew 
this when in the third book of his Zrivia he wrote :— 


“If where Fleet-diteh with muddy current flows, 
You chance to roam, where Oyster-tubs in rows 
Are rang’d beside the posts; there stay thy haste, 
And with the savoury fish indulge thy taste : 

The damsel’s knife the gaping shell commands, 
While the salt liquor streams between her hands,” 


Just so, they bleed their juice out, but they are not mangled. 
Gay continues ;— 


“The man had sure a palate cover’d o’er 

With brass or steel, that on the rocky shore 
First broke the oozy Oyster’s pearly coat, 

And risqu’d the living morsel down his throat.’’ 


—_ " Aa tn ein erent a tee neemeten ee a ne eR A en AS 





* Lib. iv, cap. Xi. 
Book xxii. p. 874, Paris edition. 
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(| course he had, if he broke the Oyster, and lie di Served, 
but for his ignorance, to be choaked with the shells: yet how 
that man must have felt when he swallowed that fi 
Oyster, and a new pleasure was given to his happy, unsopliis. 
ticated palate. He had no vinegar, he had uo pepper, but he was 
wiser than those who use them, “and above all he had the Oyster, 
snatched from his ‘ be d,’ "and flo: iting in his ni itive element.” 
llewas not like the idiot whom we met this se ason at the Red 
Bank ‘Tavern: we lad Bone ii after licaring Bosio, to drown our 
thirst and excitement, when suddenly there entered a ti all, bucolic 
man who said, ** W aithe r, some Oysthe rs;” “yis, sir,” says th 
waiter, and the Oysters were brought. Down sat he long man, 
and forthwith he ‘began to feed, We saw lim look anxiously 
over the little table, when suddenly he roared “Waither.” U p 
came the waiter, with an inte rrogative hand-rubbing peculiar 
to his class, and the long man said—* Waithe r, | want the 
salt.” “Salt, sir,” asked the waiter, “is it with Oysthers?” 
“3,” replied the long man, “TI can’t ayt Oysthers without 
salt.”” We started from our seat (first paying our bill) and 
fancied that we had seen the last of the old Lrish who dwelt in. 
land, butcertainly no descendant of those who fought with Briau 
at Clontarf, 

Here, for the present, we end our dissertation upon Oysters ; 
on an othe 'r oecasion we may be able to tell the reader some- 
thing of Cockles, and possibly to induce him to adopt genial, 
clever, Valentine Vousden’s advice, and on Larry Doo lin’s car 
to take a pleasant jolt towards Raheny, or to Sandymount, “to 
pick cockles on the strand.” ‘There 1s nothing in [reland like 


Daneyettil strand on a fine evening when the sun is sinking | 
low, or when in noon day the bright light 1s falling far out ) 
upon the Pidgeon House. The whole scene is bathed in light, or : 
rile led 4 In sunset, and the lines of golde 1) glory or of silver , 
bes auty Ih: elt up all the long swelling str: and, with ifs dimpling 
pools or its broad brown bosom ; beauties unknown to those 
who will first suffocate themselves with a ride to the Park, 
through Dublin, and then roast themselves during a gallop in , 
(he green, but burning savannas of the Fifteen Acres. : 

hus, reader, we leave you; but before we close we desire p 
(hat you trv our teaching. Orde r, therefore, a quarterofa hand- f 


red Oyste rs, have them ‘opened be fore you, and bolt them as 
they are opened; and then, as each dying fish sinks below 
rp alate, si ay, with open mouth, and up- turned, extatic eye 
eau BE ME WHO WROTE, IN THE IRISH QUARTERLY, TH 
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Arr. VI—M‘CARTHY’S POEMS. 


The Bell Founder and Other Poems, new edition. By Denis 
Florence M‘Carthy. London: Bogue, 1857. 

Underglimpses and Other Poems. By Denis l'lorence 
M‘Carthy. London: Bogue, 1857. 


We essayed in a former number * to awaken the spirit of 

esy which we felt lay dormant within the depths of Mr. 
M‘Carthy’s fertile imagination ; it was to us a source of regret 
to behold genius frittered away, and a vivid and glowing fancy 
such as we believed, and believe, him possessed of, tempering 
itself to the tastes of the crude and prosaic readers of any pro- 
vincial, monthly magazine, however respectful ; fitful flashes of 
poetry gleaming forth to illume such pages will not sullice to 
weave a fit garland for the poet’s brow. 

But is Mr. M‘Carthy a Gruar Powr? This is a question we 
have before asked ourselves and to which we are, in 
justice to truth and our common reason, obliged to 
answer With an emphatic negative ; yet, we accord him all the 
merit of high poetic feeling, united with a sweet and just 
conception of all that is pure and beautiful in nature ; and we 
hail with pleasure his volumes of sweet and genuine melody 
which tends to purify and elevate the heart, bearing it aloft 
from all that is of this earth, earthy. 

So far we award Mr. M‘Carthy our highest meed of praise, 
but we still hold that the talismanic uame of a great poe! 
should be bestowed on him alone who has attained the summit 
of Parnassus, and not on any or every aspirant who essays to 
ascend the classic mount. Bold indeed must that man be, who 
could venture to enter the. lists in competition with Byron, 
Moore, Wordsworth, or even Scott, for the poet’s bays; alas ! 
that those bright lights are fled, they are now amongst the 
past, and the present with all its dulness is before us. Thus 
Sieh it me hail with pleasure the germ of poetry, and 
“We ever considered exaggerated praise the keenest satire, 
oo mereetaiion of the volumes before us may be considered 

* genuine tribute to the poetic faucy of one who certainly 
oe many of the attributes that help to create thiat 

i genius, a true poet. 


once eenntn= en RE eRRES — ~ . 


* See | | op - 
ee leisy QUARTERLY Review, Vol. 1V., No, 14.p. 257 
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All are more or less imbued with poetic feeling, but th 
Celtic nature is entirely pervaded with it; it is indigenous to 
the soil. There is much, however, in the historic character 
both of the country and its people to induce this: the nationa! 
wrongs to which [reland has been subjected for so many cep- 
turies burning deeply into the heart’s core of her sons, have 
engendered much of that poetic fire with which orator and 
bard have thrilled the hearts of their listeners. Let us, in 
imagination, follow the impassioned and burning eloquence of 
the orator pourtraying the woes of his dearly loved land. 
Now! uttering a fierce and withering denunciation against his 
tyraut persecutors, thundering forth the scathing invective 
with all the foree of his bold and indomitable nature, wound- 
ing with keen satire the tenderest points of his opponent’s 
nature, awakening the nation to a sense of its position, 
and filling the minds of the people with a proud con- 
sciousness of their pristine glory, and creating within 
them the uneonquerable resolve ‘to achieve, if possible, 
the object of their patriotic ambition. Again, with all the 
wild beauty of metaphor, with which his imaginative nature is 
imbued, picturing the varied charims of his own dear native 
home. ‘Through all and every phase of his impassioned 
oratory may be observed the poetic tendency of the Celtic 
nature. There is much also to engender this feeling in the 
historic character of the country, its traditionary lore, and the 
romantic legends with which every round tower, mountain- 
cairn, and fairy rath are associated in the minds of even the 
peasantry ; when this is united with the scenic beauty of the 
country, the varied charms of which are calculated to inspire 
the muse,—its lofty mountains either enveloped im a mystic 
haze, or refulgent with the golden glories of the setting sun, 
its glorious lakes and estuaries, the emerald verdure of ts 
glowing meads, the undulating beauties of hill and dale, mith 
which its lovely landscapes are diversified,—all those externa! 
and internal advantages combined withthe imaginative talen! 
so peculiar to the Insh character, engender a poetic feeling, 
and a keen perception of the beautiful in nature. 

Strange, that notwithstanding all those advantages both 
from nature and temperament, how few Irishmen have 
the muse, or sought the poet’s wreathe, in aught suve a few 
and fitful flashes of genius which flit before our mental vision, 
emitting a bright momentary brilliancy, and then are out for 
ever. 
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Such ‘has ‘been the fate, with but very few exceptions, of the 
many, who, from time to time, have merely sipped at the per- 
ennial spring, not quaffing deeply of the inspiring draught. 
We could name several of this class, whose early effusions 

ve hope of brighter promise, but whose poetic fire burned 
out before the genuine spark had had time 'to enkindle. 

A few were called early from the scene of their labours, and 
Ireland had to mourn over the departed genius of her most 
gifted sons. Amongst these we may class Davis, Callanan, and 
Gerald Griffin. First in ‘this triple garland of poets stands 
Davis, whose inspiring lyrics made the heart beat high with pat- 
riotic emotion, infusing into the mind that pure and high- 
souled love of country, with which all his effusions were tinged, 
tempering his ardour with that calm philosophy, by which he 
taught: his disciples that the goal of national independence was 
only to be reached through the iron portals of unwearied per- 
severance, untiring labour, and ‘true self-reliance ; ‘such were 
the truths that Davis wrote and sung, and though differing 
in some points from him in his mode of obtaining Nationality, 
we-believe him to have been.a pure patriot, as we know him 
to have possessed a highly imaginative mind, combined with the 
strongest poetic feeling, by which he was enabled to soar to the 
loftiest fights of fancy, or to tune his lyre to the tender melody 
of an Irish Love Song. 1 

Callanan’s muse seems to have taken a different tone, tlic 
wild mysticism of his poetic temparament, shadowed forth the 
legends of his country, in that dreamy spiritual phraseology, 
half mysterious, half melancholy, so peculiarly adapted to 
traditionary lore. 

There was a simplicity in his ballad poetry, which makes us 
regret how few of those touching and tender strains he has 

to soothe us with their deep-hearted melody. Though the 
character of Callanan’s poetry was such as we have described, 
it lacked not of vigour, which, at times, even amounted to 
dramatic power, and took the impress of a refined and elevated 
Imagination. 

Gerald Griffin, though not ranking as high in poetic as in 
prosaic, or dramatic literature,still merits a nicheamongst the lyric 
ean uative land ; his patriotic verses have a tenderness, 
~cydial es be, appeal to the heart as forcibly. as the most 

‘$erous effusions of Davis. Tender pathos seems to have 
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been the characteristic of Griffin’s poetry ; a kind of holy ¢. ) 
pervades all that his muse has etfected ; the same devotions 
feeling which caused him to end his days i In religions re pos 
tinges his poetry with a hke char acter, and sheds a halo 
round his simple and touching lyrics. 

We return, at le ngth, with much pleasure, to our living 
bard, and place his name in the van, considering him possesse(! 
of as fervid and glowing intihianinien in lis national lyrics as 
Davis, whilst he is superior to him in that pure cone on of 
nature’s simplest and choicest beauties, whilst to both the others. 

Callanan and Griffin, he is manifestly superior; of the truth 
of this we leave our readers to judge, by presenting to the 
few extracts from the volumes before us, which will, we trust, 
induce them to explore farther, and discover in this poeti 
mine many sparks of brilliant ore, which, though not 
unobserved by us, would, nevertheless, exten our criticism 
over too many pages. Seek therefore, reader, and_ find 
for yourself a fresh nugget, and we promise you much plea. 
sure in the search. 

As The Bell founder ranks first in our appreciation, we giv 
it precedence, and shall present to our readers a very short 
sketch of this beautiful legend. We should not think it neces. 
sary to do so, were it not for our English friends, who are not, 
ve presume, as conversant with the simple tale of this charm- 
Ing poem as ourselves. We run the risk, therefore, of being 
considered tedious whilst catering to the tastes of our frends 
of the sister Kingdom, to whom that debt of courtsey is du 
from the umform kindness with which they have ever appreci- 
ated the Irish literary labors of to-day. Without further apo 
logy, therefore, we shall merely premise that t! le story opens 1! 
I lorence, where Paolo, the young Campanaro,* dwells: he is 
betrothed to Francesca, and in order to be en: able d to claim | his 
loved one as his bride, he pursues his toilsome labours wit! 
zest of which the we althy idler is profoundly ignorant ; the tw 
beautiful stanzas fol lowing faithfully pourtray the poet’s meaning 






Ah! little they know of true happiness, they whom saticty fills, 

Who, flung on the rich bre: of luxury, eat of the ‘rankness that kills 

Ah! little they know of the blessedness toil-purchased slut nije 
Who, stretched on the hard rack o indolence, taste of the sleep that destroys 
Nothing to hope for, o1 ur for ; nothing to sigh for, or gain 


i 
Nothing to light in its vividness lightning-like, bosom and brain, 
Nothing to break life's monotony, rippling it o’er with its breath 
. z tao et 
Nothing but dulness and lethargy, weariness, sorrow, and dea 


‘*Bellfounder.” 
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child of humanity, happiest man among men, 

er, or chisel, or pencil, with rudder, or ploughshare, or pen 
Laboureth ever and ever with hope through the morning of life, . 
Winning home and its darling divinities —love-worshipped children and wife 
Round swings the hammer of industry, quickly the sharp chisel rings, 

And the heart of the toiler has throbbings that stir not the bosom of kings — 
He the true ruler and conquerer, he the true king of his race, | | 
Who nerveth his arm for life's combat, and looks the strong world in the face, 


But blessed that 
Who, with hamim 


The truthful eloquence of these lines finds a responsive eclio 
in every heart: whether read by the toilsome labourer in life’s 
weary chase, or perused in listless ease by “‘ those whom satiely 
fills,” toeach and all it brings conviction, and strikes a chord 
‘in every bosom, proving that pure and unalloyed happiness 1s 
attainable only by those who work for it, by turning the gifts 
with which God has blessed them to aceount. Paolo wins the 
hand of Francesca, and years of peace and happiness glide by 
till youth melts into age with that happy unconsciousness by 
which a life of labour well-rewarded passes over. The Cam- 
panaro, now grown old, is blessed with affluence and a happy 
progeny. In gratitude to God, for all those blessings, Pavo/o 
determines to offer a peal of bells to the Shrine of the Blessed 
Virgin, and having wrought them himself, hears them chime 
for the first time with a feeling of the deepest pleasure. We 
give here a couple of stanzas illustrative of the sensation of 
happiness, experienced by the Cumpanaro, on first hearing the 
chimes of the bells, those children of lis own creation :-— 


Toll, toll! with a rapid vibration, with a melody silv'ry and strong, 

The bells from the sound-shaken belfry are singing their first maiden song ; 
Not now for the dead or the living, or the triumphs of peace or of strife, 

Bat a quick joyous outburst of jubilee full of their newly felt life; 

Rapid, more rapid, the clapper rebounds from the round of the bells— 

Far and more far through the valley the intertwined melody swells— 
Quivering and broken the atmosphere trembles and twinkles around, 

Like the eyes and the hearts of the hearers that glisten and beat to the sound. 


Bat how to express all his rapture when echo the deep cadence bore 

To the old Campanaro reclining in the shade of his vine-covered door, 

How to tell of the bliss that came o’er him as he gazed on the fair evening star, 

Aad heard the faint toll of the vesper bell steal o'er the vale from afar 

= + it Was not alone the brief ecstacy music doth ever impart 

nen Sorrow and Joy at its bidding come together, and dwell in the heart ; 

Bat it was that delicious sensation with which the young Mother is blest, 

As she lists to the laugh of her child as it falleth asleep on her breast, 

’ j : P ‘ 

For some tine Paolo enjoys all the happiness of which his 
‘oulis capable; heis blessed in the possession of wife, children, 
bells, whose melodious charms gladden his heart. But the 
our of trial is at hand, Florence becomes the seat of a deadly 
es his wife and children perish in the fray, and his beloved 
ells are borne he knows not wither; wearied in heart and 
8) er | 
pi the loss of those whom he so dearly loved, the care-worn 
“i han determines, now that he has lost all, to search the 
Jv : 
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world for his bells, the sounds of which were so familiar to jj. 


fii 


ear. After traversing various countnes he arrives in Ireland, 
and whulst sailing down the Shannon, and within view of the 
city of Limerick, hears the Vesper Bell pealed forth, and jm. 
mediately recognises the chimes he loved and had lost, The 
effect on the old Campanaro, when for the first time after his 
long search, he discovers those lost creations of his, and to 
which his heart had clung so fondly, was so overpowe ring that 
in his joy he breathes forth his spirit as the first peal chimes 
on his entranced ear. Wegive here the concluding stanzas :— 


A bark bound for Erin lay waiting, he entered like one in a dream ; 

Fair winds in the full purple sails led him soon to the Shannon's broad stream 
"Twas an evening that Florence might envy, so rich was the lemon-hued air. 

As it lay on lone Scattery's island, or lit the green mountains of Clare: 

The wide-spreading old giant river rolled his waters as smooth and as stil! 

As if Oonagh, with all her bright nymphs, bad come down from the far fairy hill 
To fling her enchantments around on the mountains, the air, and the tide, 

And to soothe the worn heart of the old man who looked from the dark vessel's eid: 


Borne on the current, the vesse) glides smoothly but swiftly away, 

Ry Carrigaholt, and by many a green sloping headlan and bay, 

Twixt Cratioe’s blue hills and green woods, and the soft sunny shores of Tervoe 
And now the fair city of Limerick spreads out on the broad bank below 

Still nearer and nearer approaching, the mariners look o'er the town, 

Phe old man sees nought but St, Mary's square tower, with its battlements brown 
He listens—as yet all is silent, but now, witha sudden surprise, 

A rich peal of melody rings from that tower through the clear evening skies 


One note is enouch— his eye moistens, his heart, long so wither'd, outswells, 
He has found them—the sons of his labours—his musical, magical bella! 

At each stroke all the bright past returneth, around him th 

His children—his darling Francesca—his purple-clad trellis of vines ! 
Leaning forward, he listens—he gazes—he hears in that wonderful strain 
The long-silent voices that murmur, “ Oh! leave us not, father, again!" 

lis granted — he amiles—his eve closes—the breath from his white lips hath ted 


The fath ne to his children the old Campanaro is dead 


i sweet Arno shin ‘, 


} ‘ ' 
us Ni 


Amongst the smaller poems, there are some admirable pieces, 
The Lament, though bearing the imnpeoes of a rather despond- 
ing and saddened mind, is, uevertheless, very beautiful. Ws 


’ 


are tempted, by its beauty, to give it in extenso :— 


A LAMENT Fer flowers will wither, 
And weeds renew! 

The dream is over 
The vision has tlown: Youth's bright palace 
Dead leaves are lving Is overthrown, 
Where roses have blown With its diamond scept 
Wither'd and strown And golden throne ; 
Are the hopes I cherished, — As a time-worn stone 
All bath perished Ita turrets are hambled, 
Rut grief alone. All hath crumbled 


But grief alone 
My heart WAS A garden 


Where fresh leaves grew Whither, oh ! whithe: 
} lowers there were many, Have fled away 

And weeds a few; The dreams and hopes 
told winds blew, Of my early day? 


And the frosts ca: hithes Ruined and gray 




















Are the towers | builded ; 
And the beams that gilded— 
Ab! where are they ? 


Once this world 

Was fresh and bright, 
With its golden noon 
And its starry night ; 
Glad and light, 

By mountain and river, 
flare I bless’d the Giver 
With hashed delight. 


These were the days 

of ~“ and song, 
When Hope had a meaning 
And Faith was strong. 

“ Life will be long, 


And lit with Love's gleamings:’ 


Such were my dreamings, 
But, ah! how wrong! 


Youth's ilusions, 

One by one, 

Have passed like clouds 
That the sun looked on, 
While morning shone, 
How purple their fringes ! 
How ashy their tinges 


When that was gone ! 


Darkness that cometh 
Ere morn has fled—- 
Boughs that wither 
Ere fruits are shed 
Death-bells instead 

Of a bridal’s pealings 
Such are my feelings, 
Since Hope is dead ! 


Sad is the knowledge 

That cometh with years 
Bitter the tree 

That is watered with tears: 
Truth appears, 

With his wise predictions, 
Then vanish the fictions 
Of boyhood's years 


As fire-flies fade 
When the nights are damp 
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As meteors are quenched 
In a stagnant swamp 
Thus Charlemagne’s camp, 
Where the Paladins rally, 
And the Diamond Valley, 
And Wonderful Lamp, 


And all the wonders 

Of Ganges and Nile, 
And Haroun's rambles, 
And Crusoe's isle, 

And Princes who smile 
On the Genii's daughters 
‘Neath the Orient waters 
Full many a mile, 


And all that the pen 

Of Fancy can write, 
Must vanish 

In manhood's misty light 
Squire and knight, 

And damosel's glances, 
Sunny romances 

So pure and bright ! 


These have vanished, 

And what remains ? 

Life's budding garlands 
Have turned to chains 

Its beams and rains 

Feed but docks and thistle, 
And sorrow whistles 

er desert plains! 


The dove will fly 

Fron a ruined nest 
Love will not dwell 

In a troubled breast 
The heart has no gest 
To sweeten life's dolor 
If Love, the Consoler, 
Be vot its guest ! 


The dream is over, 

The vision has flown; 
Dead leaves are lying 
Where roses have blown ; 
Wither'd and strown 

Are the hopes I cherished, 
All hath perished 

But grief alone! 








The Vale of Shanganagh, and The Pillar Towers of Ireland, 
are replete with beauty, but readers of poetry are so conversant 
with them that they would be impertinent here ; we merely call 
attention to these poems as faithful delineations of Ireland’s 
pristine glory, and the calm sweet beauty of her scenery, as the 
charming Vale of Shanganagh, fully bears out the poet’s con- 
ception. The Voice and Pen is fuli of vigour; it tells its own 
tale with a truthful and irresistible force that brings conviction 
to the most sceptical. We, of course, never doubted the 
potent ellicacy of those engines of power, by whose mighty 
influence the destinies of Nations are swayed, and through whore 
magnetic charm victories are achieved often vainly sought by 





force of arms. 


THE VOICE AND PEN. 
Oh! the Orator’s voice is a mighty power, 
As it echoes from shore to shore, 
And the fearless Pen has more sway o er 
men 
Than the murderous cannon’'s roar ! 
What burst the chain far over the main, 
And brighten'd the captive's den ? 
“Twas the fearless Pen and the voice of 
power, 
Hurrah! for the Voice and Pen ! 
Hurrah ! 
Hurrah! for the Voice and Pen! 


The tyrant knaves who deny Man’s rights, 
And the cowards who blanch with fear, 
Exclaim with glee—“ No arms have ye, 
Nor cannon, nor sword, nor spear ! 
Yourhillsare ours,with our forts and towers 
We are masters of mount and glen '" 
Tyrants beware ! for the arms we bare 
Are the Voice and the fearless Pen ! 
Hurrah ! 
Hurrah ! for the Voice and Pen! 


Though your horsemen stand with their 
bridles in hand, 
And your sentinels walk around! 
Though your matches flare in the mid- 
night air, 
And your brazen trumpets sound ! 





| 
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We will, however, allow it to speak for 
and present The Voice and Pen :— 


Oh! the Orator’s tongue shall 
amony 
These listening warrior men ‘ 
And they'll quickly say-—“ Why shou) 
we slay ; “ 
Our friends of the Voice and Pen ? 
urrah ' 
Hurrah ! for the Voice and Ps ae 


When the Lord created the earth and sea, 
rhe stars and the glorious sun 
The Godhead spoke, and the univer se woke 
And the mighty work was done ! 
Let a word be flung from the Orator's 
tongue, 

Or a drop from the fearless pen, 
And the chains accursed asunder burst 
That fettered the minds of men ! 

Hurrah 


Hurrah! for the Voice and Pen ! 


Oh ! these are the swords with which we 
fight, 

The arms in which we trust 

Which no tyrant hand will dare to brand 
Which time cannot dim or rust 

\V hen these we bore we triung ph 1 befor 
With these we ll triumph again 

And the world will say no power ean sty 
rhe Voice and the fearless Pen! 

Hurrah 

Hurrah ! for the Voice and Pen ! 


Rome at the Epiphany is very good, but as the Eternal City 
has formed the theme of so many bards, and its description by 
Byron is so replete with power and beauty as to add another 
gem to that poet’s immortal crown, we will forbear giving 
more than a few stanzas, which we consider as appropriate, 
bearing reference to Ireland, and some of her sons, justly dear 


to every Irish heart :-— 


© Rome, the Eternal! Rome, the ever young! 
Shrine of the saint, and shelter of the sage, 
Balm of bruised hearts, and nerve to souls unstrung, 
And golden euthanasia to age: 
Amid the countless crowd whose pilgrimage 
Ended within thy loving arms divine, 
Let me read three from out the immortal page, 
Tyreonnell's Lord, Tirowen s Earl, and thine, 

Whose troubled heart now rests in Agatha's lone shrine 


Pamiliar names—dear names, whose sounds recall 
rhe distant Isle, that ‘mid the northern landa, 


itseit 
*% 


* heard 





Like the lone palm-tree on the Viminal 








(Speaking of Jordan's shores and Judah's sands f 
Unto the colder pines), serenely stands, 

The t) pe and symbol of the warmer creed i} 
With which the southern Celtic heart expands , ar 
Long the sole type, but now its saving seed ae 


Floats to the neighbouring isles, and fructifies with speed 
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Island of Saints! when Gaul, and Goth, and Hun 

Profaned the relics of departed Rome ; 

Island of Saints! when perished one by one 

Arts, laws, and letters, temple, tower, and dome ; 

Island of Saints! the only sheltered home 

Where learning, faith, and piety found rest ; 

Still dost thou stand above the Atlantic s foam, 

Faith's foremost Pharos to the benighted West, 
Lighting the surest track that leadeth to the blest. 


The Voyage of St. Brendan is exquisite, full of beautiful 
imagery, aud teeming with descriptions of external scenery, and 
all that can charm in nature. ‘he following stanzas from the 
latter portion of this poem, Ze Paradise of Birds, strikes 
us as of surprising beauty :— 


There dwells the bird that to the farther west 
Bears the sweet message of the coming spring ; 
June's blushing roses paint his prophet breast, 
And summer skies gleam from his azure wing. 
While winter prowls around the neighbouring seas, 
The happy bird dwells in his cedar nest, 
Then flies away, and leaves his favourite trees 
Unto his brother of the graceful crest, 


Birds that with us are clothed in modest brown 
There wear a splendour words cannot express. 
The sweet-voiced thrush beareth a golden crown, 
And even the sparrow boasts a scarlet dress. 
There partial Nature fondles and illumes 

The plainest offspring that her bosom bears ; 
The golden robin flies on flery plumes, 

And the small wren a purple ruby wears. 


Birds, too, that, even in our sunniest hours, 
Ne'er to this cloudy land one moment stray, 
Whose brilliant plumes, tleeting and fair as flowers, 
Come with the flowers, and with the flowers decay. 
The Indian bird, with hundred eyes, that throws 
From his blue neck the azure of the skies, 
And his pale brother of the northern snows, 
Bearing white plumes, mirrored with brilliant eyes. 


Oft, in the sunny mornings, have I seen 
Bright-yqllow birds, of a rich lemon hue, 
Meeting in crowds upon the branches green, 
And sweetly singing all the morning through ; 
And others, with their heads grayish and dark, 
Pressing their cinnamon cheeks to the old trees, 
And striking on the hard, rough, sbrivelled bark, 
Like conscience on a bosom ill at ease. 


And diamond birds chirping their single notes, 
_Now mid the trumpet-tlower's deep blossoms seen, 
Now floating brightly on with fiery throats, 
Simail-winged emeralds of golden green ; 
And other larger birds with orange cheeks, 
A many-colour-painted chattering crowd, 
Prattling for ever with their curvéd beaks, 
And through the silent woods screaming aloud. 


wee of Con O'Donnell is a fine dashing poem, full of 
th energy ; there is a vigour about it which proves that 
_“* Writer can soar beyond sweet poetry. ‘The noble magna- 
“ity with which he endows his hero, wher rowned with 









“ Thou'st bravely won an Lrish bride-- 

An Irish bride of grace and worth— 
Oh! let the Irish nature glide 

Into thy heart from this hour forth ; 
An Irish home thy sword has won, 

A new-found mother blessed the strife ; 
Oh! be that mother's fondest son, 

And love the land that gives you life.” 


“ Love the dear land in which you live, 
Live in the land you ought to love ; 
Take root, and let thy branches give 
Fruits to the soil they wave above ; 
No matter for thy foreign name, 
No matter what thy sires have done, 
No matter whence or when you came, 
The land shall claim you as a son !" 


ought to be:— 


.. 
Let us seek the modest May, 
She is down in the glen © 
Hidir g 
And abiding 
From the common gaze of men. 


Where the silver streamlet crosses 
Qer the smooth stones green with 
mosses, 
And glancing 
And dancing, 
Goes singing on its way 
We will find the modest maiden there to 
aay 
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victory he generously restores to his enemy the three prizes for 
which he had fought and conquered, is a pure and happy con. 
ception; would that it weretrue, Treland would not have to regret 
the disunion of her sons, if all were possessed of the true nobility 
of Con O'Donnell; we merely offer a few stanzas explanatory 
of this happy termination to a clieftain’s feud. 































Thus o'er the face of John Mac John 

A thousand varying shades have gone ; 
Jealousy, anger, rage, disdain, 

Sweep o'er his brow—a dusky train; 
But Nature, like the beam of spring, 
Chaseth the crowd on sunny wing, 

Joy warms his heart, hope lights hiseve. 
And the dark passions routed fly! 


The hands are clasped—the hound is free! 
Gone is Mac John with wife and steed, 
Ile meets his spearsmen some few miles, 
And turns their scowling frowns to smiles 
At morn the crowded march begins 

Of steeds and cattle for the Glynnes 
Well for poor Erin’s wrongs and griefs, 
If thus would join her severed chiefs! 


May, sweet May, that vernal joyous season which has inspired 
the lays of all poets, both ancient and modern, appears to 
have a peculiar charm in wooing Mr. MacCarthy’s muse to 
indite various sweet melodies in honor of that poetry-inspiring 
month. We must, however, 
apostrophises so mellifluously, has not got the chill on, which 
we have had to encounter for the last few seasons, or, as 
poetry is uniformly reckoned fabulous, we will look on its 
praise as merely a poet’s license, fancied or real. We shall 
vive a few selections, which we regard as just and beautiful 
conceptions of what May, that “ bridal of the earth and sky,” 


hope the charming May, he 


THE SEARCH FOR MAY. 


» 
Let us seek the merry May, 
She is up on the hill, 
Laughing, 
And quaffing 
From the fountain and the rill. 
Where the southern zephyr sprinkies 
Like bright amiles on age’s wrinkles, 
O'er the edges 
And ledges 
Of the rocks, the wild flowers 7~ 
We will find the merry maiden there 
day. 








3. 
Let us seek the musing May, 
She is deep in the wood, 
Viewing 
And pursuing 
The beautiful and good. 
Where the crassy banks receding, 
Spreads its quiet couch for reading 
The pages 
Of the sages, 
And the poet's lyric lay— 
We will find the musing maiden there to- 
day. 
4 
Let us seek the mirthful May, 
She is out on the strand 
Racing 
And chasing 
The ripples o'er the sand. 
Where the warming waves discover 
All the treasures that they cover, 
Whitening 
And brightening 
The pebbles for her play— 


We w ill find the mirthful maiden there 


to-day 
5, 
Let us seek the wandering May, 
She is olf to the plain, 
Finding 
The winding 
Of the labyrinthian lane 


The metre of this charming 
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She is passing through its mazes 
While the hawthorn, as it gazes, 
With grief, lets 

Its leaficts 
Whiten all the way— 
We will find the wandering maiden there 
to-day, 
6. 
Let us seek her in the ray— 
Let us track her by the rill-- 
Wending 
Ascending 
The slopings of the hill 


Where the robin from the copses 
Breathes a love-note, and then drops his 
Trilling, 
Till, willing, 
His mate responds his lay — 
We will find the listening maiden there 
to-day. 
¥. 
But why seek her far away ? 
Like a young bird in its nest, 
She is warming 
And forming 
Her dwelling in our breast. 
While the heart she doth repose on, 
Like the down the suuwind blows on, 
Gloweth, 
Yet showeth 
The trembling ot the ray— 
We will find the happy maiden there to- 
day. 


poem las a peculiar trickling 


welody, which attunes sweetly to the ear, and pleases us much ; 


) before, however, bidding farewell to the merry month, we 
| present afew stanzas from Zhe Tidings, and also from Lhe Awaking 


a. oy ‘ fs ; ; 
of the Flowers, which bears a close atlinity to the foregoing :— 


: THE 


A bright beam came to my window frame 
This sweet May morn, 

And it said to the cold, hard glass— 
Oh! let me pass, 

Por I have good news to tell, 

The queen of the dewy dell, 
The beautiful May is born ! 


The bright beam glanced and the soft wind 


This sweet May morn, 
Over my cheek and over my eyes; 
Ps we said with a glad surprise— 
Or me forth, ye blessed twain 
@ the hill and over the plain 
Where the beautiful May is born. 


, 





| 
} 





TIDINGS, 


My guide so bright and my guide so light, 
This sweet May morn, 
Led me along o'er the grassy ground, 
And I knew by each joyous sight and 
sound, 
The fields so green and the skies so gay, 
That heaven and earth kept holiday, 
That the beautiful May was born. 


The winged flame to the rose-bud came, 
This sweet May morn, 

And it said to the flower—Prepare ! 
Lay thy nectarine bosom bare ; 

Full soon, full soon, thou must rock to rest 

And nurse and feed on thy glowing breast, 
The beautiful May now born. 
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Under the eaves and through the leaves, 





The white cloud flew to the uttermost bing 





This sweet May morn, rhis sweet May morn, 

The soft wind whispering flew : It bore, like a gentle carrier-dove, 

And it said to the listening birds—O you, The blessed news to the realms see 
Sweet choristers of the skies, While its sister coo'd in the midst of th 
Awaken your tenderest lullabies, grove, e 

For the beautiful May now born. | And within my heart the spirit of love, 


rhat the beautiful May was born. 


THE AWAKING. 


6. 
A Lady came toa snow- -white dier, | The violet peep'd, with its blue eye clear. 
Where a youth lay pale and dead ; From under its own gravestone; 
She took the veil from her widowed head | For the blessed tidings around had fle own. 
And, bending low, in his ear she said— | And before she spoke, the impulse was 
Awaken! for Tam here. known— 
» 


a Awaken! for I am here 
She pass'd with a smile to a wild wood near, v. 
Where the boughs were barren and bare ; | The pale grass lay with its long locks sere. 


She tapp'd on the bark with her fingers On the breast of the open plain ; 
fair, She loosened the matted hair of the alain 
And call'd to the leaves that were buried And cried, as she filled each juicy vein 
there Awaken ! for I am here. 
Awaken ! for I am here. g., 
3. The rush rose up, with its pointed spear , 
The birds beheld her without a fear The fag, with its falchion broad; 
As she walk'd through the dank-moss'd | The dock uplifted its shield unawed, 
della ; As her voice ran clear through the 
She breathed on their downy citadels, quickening sod 
And whisper'd the young in their ivory | Awaken ! for I am here 
shells 9. 
Awaken! for I am here. | The red blood ran through the clover near, 
4. | And the heath on the hills o’erhead; 
On the graves of the flowers she dropp’d a The daisy’s fingers were tipp'd with red 
Lear, As she started to life, when the lady 
But with hope and with joy, like us; | said— 
And even as the Lord to Laaarus, Awaken! for I am here. 
She cali'd to the slumbering sweet tlowers | 10. 
thus— | And the young Year rose from his snow 
Awaken for Ll am here. white bier, 
5. | And the flowers from their green retreat, 
To the lilies that lay in the silver mere, And they came and knelt at the Lady's 
lo the reeds by the a iden po nd; } fect, 
To the moss by the rounded marge pevond Saving all, with their mingled volces 
She spoke, with her voice so soft and sweet— 
fond O Lady ! behold us here. 


Awaken ! for I am here 


The Ode on the Death of the Earl of Belfast, though ex 
quisile, is but ; just tribute to the me mory of one, too early 
alas! removed ies a world he was calculated to adorn. 
Seldom indeed do we behold one of his order throwing him- 
self into the flowery though arduous field of literature, and 
devoting the best energies of a gifted and highly cultivated 
wind to pursuits enob ling both to his head and heart; 
hes rtily, ler tit heartily do we therefore concur in the well- 
nie rited eulogy bestowed by one talented countryman on ano- 
ther. Langu: age is Weak, even though clothed in poetic garb, 
O pourtray the heartful sorrow which we, in common wit 
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all of our countrymen, capable of appreciating genuine worth 
and talent, felt on learning the sudden and early demise of 
this lamented and ¢ru/y noble young nobleman. Our sorrow 
for his loss has tempted us into a digression; we shall, how- 
ever, return to our beaten track, and as an amende present to 
our readers, not the Ode, which, though worthy its subject, 
(and we could bestow no higher praise) is nevertheless too 
long for insertion here, but the Proem which is in itself a 


requiem :— 


PROEM. 
Marpens of Italy, | Stricken down instantly, 
Napoli's daughters, Wrapped in death's gloominess— 
Send the sad requiem While ‘neath his window rose 


Over the waters ;— Living and luminous 


j 

Over the waters, Azure-hued golden waves 
Solemnly, slowly, Parthenopean, 
Sing the sad requiem, Up to the Lord of Life 
Mournfully, lowly ;— Singing their pwan. 

Sing the sad requiem, Borrow their musical 
Chant the low ditty, | Murmur, ye maidens, 
Maids of the golden-shored Weak words of elegy 
Heaven-cinctured city, | Borrow their cadence, 
Ye who beheld him last, Wail him beside the blue 


Fair with life's youthfulness Lazulite waters, 
Heart-warm with nobleness, Maidens of Italy, 
Soul-proud with truthfulness, Napoli’s daughters, 


The Flowers of the Tropics possesses a rare beauty and 
deserves particular mention. We recommend it to our readers 
asagem. Zhe Bath of the Streams afforded us such plea- 
sure in its perusal, that though rather long for insertion, we 
cannot resist the temptation of giving it in full. ‘The metre 
has a peculiar melody which tingles in the ear like the notes 
of some favourite air; this style of poetry appears es- 
pecially adapted to Mr. MacCarthy’s muse, and with this opinion 
We are sure Our readers will coincide. 


THE BATH OF THE STREAMS. 


I 3 


Down unto the ocean, | See, the winds pursue them, 
Trembling with emotion, See, the willows woo them, 
Panting at the notion, See, the lakelets view them 
1 See the rivers run— Wistfully afar, 
“ the golden weather, With a wistful wonder 
rbping o'er the heather, | Down the green slopes under, 
Aughing all together — Wishing, too, to thunder 
Madcape every eg | O’er their prison bar. 
*. 4. 
+ acroop of girls Wishing, too, to wander 
a their loosen'd curls, By the sea-waves yonder, 
a So concourse whirls There awhile to squander 
List era wild with glee ; All their silvery stores, 
Hear nad tuneful tattle, There awhile forgetting 
How we) pretty prattle, All their vain regretting 
they'll love to battle When their foam went fretting 


With . 
ith the assailing sea Round the rippling shores. 






















Round the rocky region, 
Whence their prison’d legion 
Oft and oft besteging, 

Vainly sought to break, 
Vainly sought to throw them 
O'er the vales below them, 
Through the clefts that show them 

Paths they dare not take, 

6 
But the swift streams speed them 
in the might of freedom, 
Down the paths that lead them 

Joyously along. 
Blinding green recesses 
With their floating tresses, 
Charming wildernesses 

With their murmuring song, 

7 

Now the streams are gliding 
With a sweet abiding 
Now the streams are hiding 

‘Mid the whispering reeds 
Now the streams outglancing 
With a shy advancing 
Nalad-like go dancing 

Down the golden meads. 

s, 
Down the golden meadows, 
(hasing their own shadows 
Down the golden meadows, 

Playing as they ron; 
Viaving with the sedges, 

Ky the water's edges, 
Leaping o'er the ledges, 

Glist'ning in the sun. 

, 
Streams and streamlets blending. 
Fach on each attending, 
All together wending, 

seek the silver sands; 
Like to sisters holding 
With a fond enfolding 
Like to sisters holding 

One another's hands. 

10, 

Now with foreheads blushing 
With a rapturous flashing ~ 
Now the streams are rushing 

In among the waves, 
Now tn shy confusion, 
With a pale suffusion, 
Seek the wild seclusion 

Of sequestered caves. 
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ae 
All the summer hours 
Hiding in the bowers, 
Scattering silver showers 
Out upon the strand ; 
O’er the pebbles crashing, 
rhrough the ripples splashing, 
Liquid pearl-wreaths dashing 
From each other's hand. 
12 
By yon moasy boulder, 
See an ivory shoulder 
Dazzling the behold r 
Rises o'er the blue; 
But a moment's thinking 
Seods the Naiad sinking 
With a modest shrinking, 
From the gazer's view 
13. 
Now the wave compresses 
All their golden tresses— 
Now their sea-green dresses 
Float them o'er the tide ; 
Now with elf-locks dripping, 
From the brine they're sipping 
With a fairy tripping, 
Down the green waves glide 
14. 
Some that searce have tarried 
Ky the shore, are carricd 
Sea-ward to be married 
lo the glad wods there 
Triton’s horn is playing, 
Neptune's steeds are neighing 
Restless with delaying 
For a bride so fair, 
1d. 
See at first the river 
How its pale lips quiver, 
Llow its white waves shiver 
With a fond unrest ; 
List how low it sigheth, 
See how swift it flieth 
Till at length it lieth 
On the ocean's breast 
16 
Such is Youth's admiring, 
Such is Love's desiring, 
Such is Hope's aspiring 
For the higher goal; 
Such is man’s condition, 
Tillin heaven's fruition 
Ends the mystic mission 
Of the eternal soul. 










There is a charm for the poet in every season, and he who 
whilome seemed basking amid flowers and streams, 18 now 
singing his song in favour of the snow, and so charmingly has 
he depicted its silver flakes, that you would fain forget all the 
discomforts of a snow shower, and resigning the real for the 


ideal, feel enraptured with the spirit of the snow ; here are s 
few stanzas which we think calculated to prodnce the 


fects we have described :— 


ef- 





We cannot conclude our critique on Mr. MacCarthy, the 
Dublin poet, better than by the insertion of his own beautiful 
and patriotic address to the Bay of Dublin, in which he so 
graphically describes the alternate emotions of love and fear with 
Which he regarded his native Bay,—love for all the scenic 
beauty which he knew it possessed, and fear lest that beauty 
should be outrivalled ; his proud joy when after traversing 
other aud more favoured lands he returns and finds his own 
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The night brings forth the morn— 
Of the cloud is lightening born ; 
From out the darkest earth the brightest rosea grow. 
Bright sparks from black flints fly, 
And from out a leaden sky 
Comes the silvery-footed Spirit of the Snow. 


At the contact of her tread, 
The mountain's festal head, 

As with chaplets of white reses, seems to glow ; 
And its furrowed cheek grows white 
With a feeling of delight, 

At the presence of the Spirit of the Snow, 


Now she climbs the mighty mast 
When the sailor boy at last 

Preams of home in his hammock down below, 
There she watches in his stead 
Till the morning sun shines red, 

Then evanishes the Spirit of the Snow. 


Or crowning with white fire 
The minster’s topmost spire 
With a glory such as sainted forcheads show ; 
She teaches fanes are given 
rhus to lift the heart to Heaven, 
There to melt like the Spirit of the Snow. 


In her spotless linen hood, 
Like the other sisterhood, 
She braves the open cloister when the psalm sounds sweet and low; 
When some sister's bier doth pass 
From the minster and the mass, 
Seon to sink into the earth, like the Spirit ofthe Snow. 


the fairest, is well and feelingly expressed. 


My native B 
ve loved tt 
Les thou, t 


W hose 8 


ay, for many a year 
ee with a trembling fear, 
ied en hough dear and very dear 
we utious asa vision, 
nouldst bave some rival far away— 

“ome thatchless wonder of a bay— 

Neat eenling waters ever play 

) azure skies elysian, 


HOME SICKNESS. 


TO THE BAY OF DUBLIN. 


The rippling magic round these shores- 
For whatsoever Love adores 
| Becomes what Love desireth : 
, ‘Tis ignorance of aught beside 


To what mine eye admireth. 








‘Tis Love, methought, blind Love that pours 


| That throws enchantment o'er the tide 
And makes my heart respond with pride 
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3 
And thus, unto our mutual loss, 
Whene'er | paced the sloping moss 
Of green Killiney, or across 
The intervening waters— 
UpHowth s brown sides my feet would wend 
To see thy sinuous bosom bend, 
Or view thine outstretch'darms extend 
To clasp thine islet daughters ; 


Then would this spectre of my fear 

Beside me stand—How calm and clear 

Slept underneath, the green waves, near 
The tide-worn rocks’ recesses; 

Or when they woke, and leapt from land, 

Like startled sea-nymphs, hand in hand 
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It darkened o'er the brightest rills, 
It lowered upon the sunniest hills, 
And hid the winged song that fills 
The moorland and the meadow. 
v 


But now that I have beento view 
All even Nature's self can do, 
And from Gaeta's arch of blue 
Borne many a fond memento; 
And from each fair and famous scene, 
Where Beauty is, and Power hath been. 
Along the golden shores between 
Misenum and Sorrento : 
4 
I can look proudly in thy face, 





Secking the southern silver strand 
With floating emerald tresses: 
5. 
It lay o'er all, a moral mist, 
Even on the hills, when evening kissed 
The granite peaks to amethyst, 
I felt its fatal shadow: 


Fair daughter of a hardier race, 

And feel thy winning, well-known grace 
Without my old misgiving; 

And as I kneel upon thy strand, 

And kiss thy once unvalued hand, 

Proclaim earth holds no lovelier Jand, 
Where life is worth the living. 





We have, at the commencement of this paper, claimed for 
Mr. MacCarthy the title of poet, though not in its most ele- 
vated rank ; few indeed can aspire to that; great poets are 
not the creation of every day, nay, nor of every century, and 
the three bards of the sister countries, Byron, Moore, and 
Burns, must we opine suffice to satisfy the cravings of the 
present generation. Still we have poets, and poetry too, of 
which we may be justly proud ; we think we have afforded a fair 
specimen of the truth of our axiom, and presented to our 
readers a garland of as sweet smelling poesy as we have seen 
culled for many vears. Praise, when merited, is whulesome, 
yet itis not at all times that the reviewer can bestow un- 
qualified praise; his criticisms must at times be harsh, 
caustic, and wounding to self-love; his pen must act the 
part of a pruning knife, lopping off all the withered and un- 
sightly branches, and permitting those only to remain that 
are calculated to add strength to the parent stem, and thus 
impart to all breathing its atmosphere a healthy tone: right 
glad are we that on this occasion we have no unsightly 
branches to lop away. All here is pure and elevating, and 
the only regret we feel is, that Mr. MacCarthy should have 
permitted so many goldeu hours to have passed away without 
resenting to the world more, much more than he has done. 

Ve have already observed, and again repeat, that one so gifted 
as Mr. MacCarthy should have striven for a fame as wide and 
general as his genius merits. It is not, however, too late to 
enter the lists; he has made a good beginning, let him not 
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be content with the laurels he has won, but aim at a higher 
position; he has the capabilities of so doing, and if by supine 
negligence he permits the talents with which God has en- 
dowed him to be either frittered away, or to sink in oblivion, 
he will have much to answer for. We tell him to be up and 
doing, and, with this friendly advice, we say—God speed him. 

















Arr. VU.—THE ATR. 


1. Hygiene Complete des Cheveur et dela Barbe: Base su, 
des Récentes Déecouvertes Physiologiques et Médicales 
indiquant les meilleurs formules pour conserver la Che 
velure, arréter la Chute, retarder le Crisonnement, R. 
generer les Cheveur Perdus depuis long- -temps, et com. 
hattre enfin toutes les Affections du cuir Chevelu. Par 

A. De bay. Paris, }85). 

2. La Pogonotomie, ou L’ Art D’ Apprendre A Se Raser Soi 
Meme, avec la maniere de connoitre toutes sortes de 
Pierres propres a affiler tous les outils ou instrumens ; 
et les moyens de preparer les cuirs pour repasser les 
Rasoirs, la maniere @enfaire de trés-bons ; suivi d'un: 
Observation importante sur la Saignée. Par, J. J. Per- 
ret, Maitre et Marchand Coutelier, Ancien Juré-Garde. 
A Pans, Chez Dufour, Libraire, Rue de la Vieille Dra- 
perie, vis-A-vis L’ Bglise Sainte-Croix, au Bon Pasteur, 
MDCCLAIX. 

We are not A. Rowland and Son, of the “ ine “omparable oil, 
Macassar.” Weare not Beetham, ofthe apilary Fluid,” offering 
thousands to any body able to produce a better artic ‘ty and thus 
drive us out of the market, and the money out of our pockets. 
We are not Ross, of “ the real head of hair, or invisible pe- 
ruke.” We are not the odoriferous Mr. Atkinson whose per- 
fumes make Bond-street smell Garden-of-Edenish. — And yet 
although we have not the honor to be any of these sweet sme! 
ling personages, devoting their energies and genius to the 
be autifving of the hair, yet we are interested in the sub 
ject before us. We love to hang around the windows of tw 
Burlington Arcade ; we delight to examine the chef-d’auvres 
of the workers in in ornaments of hair, and we respect thei 
as the Benvenuto Cellinis of the craft. We think with Berkeley 
and Johnson that Zhe Rape of the Lock is a most ¢& 
quisite gem, and with Addison that it is a “ delicious little 
thing.” And who can deny that the Poet was nght when 
he sang— 


“With hairy springe s we the birds betray, 
Slight lines of hair ‘surprise the finny prey, 

Fair tresses man’s imperial race insnare, 

And beauty draws us with a single hair.” 
But after all, are we singular in our interest in the sub- 


ject—Hair? If, reader, you area man, think how the first faint 
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trace of whisker was watched for, and how it was cherished 
when it sprouted ; if you are past the lamb and salad days, 
jo you not grow grave as hair and whisker show traces 
of that rascal, Time’s, ‘‘effacing finger ?’’ And if, sweetest 
of your sex, you will only recall how frequently you have 

through your glass in the pride of your gentle heart, 
upon the reflected wavy tresses, 

“ well conspir’d to deck 
With shining ringlets the smooth ivory neck,” 


you will discover that you are as interested as ourselves, for 
you know, dear charming tyrant, that those ringlets are 
snares; you know well that 


“ Love in these labyrinths his slaves detains, 
And mighty hearts are held in slender chains.” 


Or if you prefer the band or the roll, have you never thought 
how bright and riant you looked as the full light came down 
= the shining head, until it seemed that you could rival 

na, and “ make a sunshine in a shady place.” And if, madam, 
you have passed beyond the * fat, fair, and forty’ epoch, and 
are, with “beauty making beautiful” the world about you, 
have you never watched the long tresses regretfully as, falling 
over the white dressing gown, they showed a streak of silver, 
that soon alas! might become “ a silver lining” to your prized 
black cloud. 

And then you, red haired, and fair haired men, who will 
wear light blue scrafs, have you never longed for less of carrot, 
and more of Day and Martin. And you, dear charmers, sweet 
blondes, have you never contrasted vour Beatrice Cenci heads 
with Haidée’s auburn, or the dark one of Nourmahal, which 
Jehan-Guire, * the magnificent son of Acbar,” loved so deeply 
that according to ‘om Moore, who had a “ Bacchus head,” he 


“= preferr’d in his heart the least ringled that curl’d 
Down her exquisite neck to the throne of the world.” 

Of course, dark and fair, young and old, we are all enthu- 
siasts about our hair, and dash my wig” is the last impre- 
cation we are willing seriously to utter. : 

i lorace and Ovid have sung that they loved all women, 
“hort, tall, fat.or thin; so, we admire all colors of hair, dark, fair, 
“em, every color, and above all we respect grey and 
ay When the age, dress, and deportment of the wearer are 
™ seeping with the colors. 
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Thus, being general admirers of our subject, we have 
studied it in all its phases aud tints, and we propose to lay 
before the reader the results of our enquiries, 

If the world were pod/ed by hair, the dark ones would have 
it by an overwhelming majority, for although in Europe light. 
colored hair is very general, yet to Europe it is almost exclu- 
sively confined, and even in Europe it is confined to certain 
portions of the continent. Fair-haired the early invaders from 
Sweden and Norway doubtless were, and advancing into 
Northern Germany they became the population, and thence 
rolling irresistibly into these islands, the Celts and Cimbri, the 
black-haired race, were ousted from their old country and took 
refuge in the mountain districts of Wales and Scotland. Then 
came the Danes, and they too were fair-haired, and the con- 
quering Normans, with their fierce dark eyes, and jetty hair, 
were never sufliciently numerous to obliterate the fair type 
impressed by the earlier and blonde invaders from the north. 
All these, if we may so call them, ethnological changes, may 
be considered as having taken place before the close of the 
vear of our era, 930. 

Doubtless many circumstances have shaded off the races, 
vet we think that the tint of race may be considered as con- 
fined within certain degrees of latitude, As far as we have 
been able to discover, the fairest section of the world are 
north of the forty-eighth parallel, and this will exclude a large 
portion of Russia, Belgium, all northern Germany, and 
England. Between the forty-eighth and forty-fifth parallels 
we find a mixture of hues, from black, to a predominating tint 
of dark brown; and in these parallels we include Russian 
Georgia and Circassia, Switzerland, part of Piedmont, Frauce, 
Austria and Bohemia. Next, below these countries on the 
map, we have ‘Turkey, Naples and Spain, they are regular 
‘‘darkies,” and if we take Europe from north to south we 
have all colors of hair from the blonde of the north, to the 
deep blue black of the south. 

There are, however, exceptions to this arrangement; and 
we find jet black hair in oug own islands, and even Venice 
we have frequently seen that golden hair which shines like 4 
glory around the heads of Titian’s Saints and Venuses. 

Climate, food, and mode of life have unquestionably much 
influence in altering the color of the hair. Most of our readers 
who have seen a friend after a residence of ten years in South 
America, or in the West Indies, must have observed this effect 
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of climate, and upon children the effects are still more plam, 


and remind one of Moore’s lines— 


About fifty years since, in the days of our daddies, 

That plan was commenc'd, which the wise now applaud, 
of woes off Ireland's most turbulent Paddies, 

As good raw materials for settlers abroad. 


Some West-Indian island, whose name I forget, 
Was the region then chosen for this scheme so romantic ,; 
And such the success the first colony met, 

That a second, soon after, set sail o'er the Atlantic. 


Behold them now safe at the long-looked for shore, 
Sailing in between banks that the Shannon might greet, 
And thinking of friends whom, but two years betore, 
They had sorrow'd to lose, but would soon again meet. 


And hark ! from the shore a glad welcome there came 


“ Arrah, Paddy from Cork, is it you, my sweet boy?’ 
While Pat stood astounded, to hear his own name 


Thus hailed by black devils, who caper’d for joy ! 
Can it possibly be ?—half amazement—half doubt, 
Pat listens again—rubs his eyes and looks steady ; 


Then heaves a deep sigh, and in horror yells out, 
**Good Lord! only think—black and curly already ! 


Deceiv'd by that well mimick'd brogue in his ears, 
Pat read his own doom in these wool-headed figures, 
And thought, what a climate, in less than two years, 
To turn a whole cargo of Pats into niggers! 

In stating that race, climate, and food, determine or modify 

the colour of the hair, we have stated all that ethnological 
science teaches or can teach. 
_ What is hair? Long, thin skins, growing fiom the body 
in place of on it, and filled with coloring matter, just as the skin 
iscolored. The hair is made up of three sections: the tubu- 
lar depression in the skin, into which the hair is inserted ; the 
root of the hair; and the stalk filled with the coloring matter, 
A hair might be compared to a hyacinth, in its glass, remem- 
bering that all the nourishment of the hair is from the root, 
none from the air; in fact, the coloring matter comes from 
ine blood through the cutancous tissues of the head. The 
“ars not a smooth tube like a quill, but has its regular divi- 
‘ions Or joinings, and it has been declared that the best resem- 
blanee to the hair, in its mode of growth, will be found in a 
“eries of thimbles placed one on another, the thimbles being 
added from the base. : 

The cells containing the coloring matter vary in constitution 
‘cording to the color of the hair. Liebig’ thus states the 
results of his examination :-— . 


Carbon ro + ~e woe a ; "49: 938 
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Thus it appears that golden hair has its glory becans 
whilst there is an excess of sulphur and oxygen, there is g 
deficiency of carbon; black hair owes its colour to the excess 
of carbon, and the deficiency of sulphur and oxygen. Vay. 
quelin states that he discovered oxide of iron in black hair. 
and also in red hair. 

Withof, according to Haller, undertook the labor of couns. 
ing the number of hairs in heads of four different colors, 1) 
a red head he found the number of hairs to be 88,740: jn 
black, 102,962; in a brown, 109,440; and in a blonde, 
140,400, The black and red heads, although possessed of less 
hairs than the blonde and brown, were fully as dense in cover- 
ing, owing to the greater bulk of the individual hairs. 

Withof states that the length of the hair ranges from twent) 
inches to a vard. He calculates that the hair of the beard 
grows at the rate of one line and a half in a week, and this in 
a year would give a length of six inches and a half. There- 
fore if a man shave regularly he will, in his eightieth year, 
have cut off twenty-seven feet of beard. It is stated upon 
good authority that in the prince’s court at Kidam, there 1s a 
full-length painting of a carpenter whose beard was nine feet 
long, so that when engaged at work he was obliged to carry it 
ina bag. It is also stated that the good burgomeister, Hans 
Steingen, of Brann, m Upper Austria, having, on the 28th 
of September, 1567, forgotten to fold up his beard, as he 
ascended the staircase leading to the Council Chamber, it be- 
came entangled with his feet, and falling upon the stairs he was 
so much injured that he died upon the spot. A portrait of 
Steingen was painted in 1807, taken from the bas-relievo 
whic decorates his tomb, by the side door of the parish church 
of Brunn. In this picture he is represented as about six feet 
high, with a beard extending from his chin to about two inches 
below his feet. 

The most remarkable beard of modern times was that of 
Martin van Butchell. Like the celebrated Lord Rokeby, Van 
Butchell was a decided enemy to the razor, which was not 
allowed to touch his chin for sixteen years. His allusions t0 
this ornament, in the eccentric compositions, are frequent and 
amusing. He was fond of using the following quotation from 
Disraeh’s Curiosities of Literature :— a 

“Beards the delight of ancient beauties. When the fair 
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were accustomed to behold their lovers with beards, the sight 
of a shaved chin excited sentiments of horror and aversion. 

“To obev the injunctions of his bishops, Louis the Seventh 
of France, cropped his hair and shaved his beard. Eleanor 
of Acquitaine, his consort, found him, with this uncommon 
appearance, ver ridiculous and very contemptible. She 
revenged herself by becoming something more than a coquette. 
The king obtained a divorce. She then married the Count of 
Anjou, who shortly after ascended the English throne. She 

ve him for her marriage dower the rich provinces of Poitou 
and Guienne; and this was the origin of those wars which for 
three hundred years ravaged France, and which cost the French 
nation three millions of men, all which, probably, had never 
taken place if Louis the Seventh had not been so rash as to 
crop his hair and shave his beard, by which he became so dis- 
gustful in the eyes of the fair Eleanor.”’ 

In another of his advertisements he says : 

“Girls are fond of hair; (and love comforters), see their 
bosom friends :—large waists, muffs, tippets. Let your beards 
grow long, that ye may be strong in mind and body; Jesus 
did not shave, for he knew better, Had it been proper our 
chins should be bare, would hairbe put there by wise Jehovah, 
who made all things good »” 

But the most extraordinary, and perhaps the reader may 
conceive the most unintelligible of Van Butchell’s effusions on 
this subject, is the following: “ Am not I the first healer (at 
this day) of bad fistula? With a handsome beard, like Hip 
pocrates!’ The combing I sell one guinea each hair. (Of 
use to the fair that want fine children :—lI can tell them how ; 
itis a secret). Some are quite auburn ; others silver-white :— 
full half-a-quarter long, growing (day and night) only fifteen 
months,” ‘This appears, from the concluding words, to have 
been written only a year and a quarter after he first began to 
cherish the excrescence, and when it had attained the length of 
half-asquarter of a yard, or four inches and a half. About 
two years afterwards he describes himself as “a British Chris- 
fan man, with a comely beard full eight inches long.” 

It is worthy of note that, although in all the textures of the 
ody, Woman is finer than man, yet that her hair is thicker. 
his fact we learn from Erasmus Wilson, who also states that 

the practice of cutting the hair to make it thick is a mistake, 
48 it has no such effect. With regard to the fineness of male 
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ond female hair he writes, “ the range of thickness of the hai 
in thirty-six persons of diferent sexes, is stated in the accom- 
panying table— 


No. of heads No. of hairs. Range of om 

Man - 18 L016 a ) 
Wom: 1s 910 ea ot 
oman ‘ 500 me 


Observing upon the color of the hair Mr. Wilson writes :— 


lt isa question to what extent the hair, after its growth is sus 
ceptible of influence procee ding from its formative eleme nt, the skin. 
In other words, whether it is capable of imbibing fluids derived from 
the blood vessels, andif so, whether this power of Lnbibition extends 
to the entire length of the shaft, or is limited to that portion of th: 
hair which is contained within the hair-tube. [have already stated 
my conviction that a transmission of fluids from the bloodyessels 
of the skin into the substance of the hair really occurs ; the quantity 
of such fluid and its nature being modified by the peculi rity of con 
stitution or state of health of the individual. Hence, in a ‘state of 
pertect health, the hair may be full, glossy, and rich in its hues, in 
consequence of the absorption from the blood of a nutritive juice, 
containing its proper proportion of oily and albuminous elements, 
In persons out of he alth, it may lose its brilliancy of hue, and be- 
come lank and straight from the imbibition of juices imperfect in 
composition and ill elaborate d: while, ina third group, there may 
be a total absence of such nutritive juice, and the hair, as a conse 
quence, look dry, faded, and, as indeed is the case, dead. That thes 
phenomena do take place in the hair, I have satisfied myself by fre- 
quent observ: itions, and | feel also satisfied that the juices pt petrak 
to the extreme point of the hair. That there may be circumstances 
which may cause a limitation in the distance to w ‘hich the fluids pro- 
ceed, is ale obvious; but these must be regarded in the light of 
modifying conditions 

Now, if it be established hse it the hair is susceptible « of “3 rmeation 
by fluids derived from the blood, it follows that such fluids, being 
altered in their chemical qualities, may possess the power if jmpres- 
sing new conditions on the structure into which the Vy enter. Thus, 
if the y cont un an excess of salts of lime, thev may ‘deposit lime in 
the erie of the hair, and so produce a change in its appearanes 
from dark to grey. But the mysteries of vital chemistry are Un. 
known to man, and other and more extraordinar y changes may be 
produce ed in the juices of the blood by sufficient causes, and then 
such phenomena may result as the sudden conversion of a part, or, 
indeed, of the whole of the hair of the head, from a dark colour to 
one of snowy whiteness. I was an unbeliever in the poss! b lity at 
t! is change until within the last year, when an instance, whieh I 
shall presently narrate, and which 1 cannot doubt, unexpecte vdly came 
under my notice. 

But, be sides the sudden or Spt edy conversion of the entire head 
f hair froma dark tint to white, the change may be slow and 
partial, and having taken place, m iv either continue or return, ou 8 
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change of health, to its natural hue. This latter circumstane 

ints toa curative indication, and, acting upon the suggestion, I 
laos in several instances succeeded in restoring the original colour 
to grey hair by medical means. The following quotation from the 
letter of a medical friend will illustrate the kind of alteration to 
which I am now referring, He says:—‘I have observed my own 
hair to be more grey in the spring than in the beginning of winter, 
and that for several years past. I think that the hair which shoots 
out during the winter is white, and that in the summer dark, and 
the white hair becomes dark as it grows up in the summer.” Ano- 
ther instance, now before me, is that of a lady who had her head 
shaved in consequence of disease of the scalp. When the hair grew, 
it was very grey, but by degrees resumed its natural colour. I] may 
refer also to the case of a literary friend, who, having had his head 
shaved while residing in Egypt, found, at the end of four months, 
when he allowed it to grow, that it was quite white. As growth 
advanced, some of the natural colour of the hair re-appeared, but it 
has since gone back, and is at present perfectly white. 

Lhe history of the case of sudden blanching of the hair, to which 
I have above alluded, is as follows ; A lady, now in her sixty-second 
year, had an early and Jong attachment for a gentleman to whom 
she was affianced, and who, at the period to which I refer, was om 
his voyage from Hull to London, to complete his marriage engage- 
ment, On the morning of November 19, 1823, a few days after 
the time when he had promised to return, a letter was put into her 
hands, which conveyed the news of his shipwreck and death, She 
instantly fell to the ground insensible, and remained in that state for 
five hours, On the following evening, her hair, which had previously 
been of a deep brown colour, was observed by her sister to have be- 
come as white as a “cambric handkerchief.” Her eyebrows and 
eyelashes retained their natural colour. J 

The distress into which this poor lady was thrown by the sad 
news above related was such that she was uoxble to quit the house 
for six months. Her whole system underwent convulsion ; the 
fountain of life seemed for a time to be dried up, and the very 
colour of her blood exhausted. Subsequently, the whole of the 
white hair fell off, and when another crop appeared, it was grey, as 
it still remains. ‘These details, corroborated by the sister who first 
perceived the change, were told to me, even at this distance of time, 
with a quivering lip and moistened eye. Her heart has beaten ir- 
regularly ever since. ; 

Lord Byron has recorded, in words more durable than brass, an 
stance of the gradual conversion of the hair to grey :— 

“ My hair is grey, though not with years ; 
Nor vrew it white 
In a single night, 
As men’s have grown from sudden fears.” 
P; isone } of ¢ “hillon. 


i } y ' ° ; e 
4 ‘aly Of some literary eminence, to whom I related the foregoing 
‘tanee of sudden blanching of the hair, informed me that an aunt 
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of her own had become grey in a few ange in consequence of thy 
shock occaeioned to her nervous system by finding, on waking in ¢}, 
morning, a beloved sister lying dead by her side. Mary Queen of 
Scots and Marie Antoinette both became grey in a short period 
from grief. Sir Thomas More, we are told, turned grey during the 
night preceding his execution. According to Borellus, two gentle. 
men, the one a native of Languedoc, the other a Spaniard, were 
so violently affected, the first, by the announcement of his con. 
demnation to death, the latter, by the bare thought of having in. 
curred a serious punishment, that both became blanched in the 
course of a single night. The gravity with which Daniel Turner 
relates the following case, which he attributes to Schenkius, jis 
amusing :—‘* Don Diego Osorius, a Spaniard of a noble family, 
being in love with a young lady of the court, bad prevailed with her 
for a private conference, under the shady boughs of a tree, within 
the garden of the King of Spain, but by the unfortunate barking of 
a little dog, their privacy was betrayed, the young gentleman seized 
by some of the king’s guard, and imprisoned: it was capital to be 
found in that place, and therefore he was condemned to die. He 
was so terrified at the hearing of his sentence, that one and the 
same night saw the same person young and old, being turned grey 
as in those stricken in years. The jailor, moved at the sight, related 
the accident to King Ferdinand, as a prodigy, who thereupon par- 
doned him, saying, he had been sufficiently punished for his fault.” 
And again, this, from the same author :—A young nobleman “ was 
cast in prison, and on the morrow after, ordered to lose his head; 
he passed the night in such fearful apprehensions of death, that, the 
next day, Cwsar sitting on the tribunal, he appeared so unlike him- 
self, that he was known to none that were present—no, not to 
Cwsar himself; the comeliness and beauty of his face being va- 
nished, his countenance like a dead man’s, his hair and beard turned 
wrey, and in all respects so changed, that the emperor at first sus- 
pected some counterfeit was substituted in his room. He caused 
him, therefore, to be examined if he were the same, and trial to be 
made if his hair and beard were not thus changed by art ; but find. 
ing nothing counterfeit, astonished at the countenance and strange 
visage of the man, he was moved to pity, and mercifully gave him 
pardon for the crime he committed.” Dr. Cassan records the case 
of a woman, thirty years of age, who, on being summoned before 
the chamber of Peers to give evidence upon the trial of Lovel, un- 
derwent so powerful a revulsion, that in the course of one night the 
hair was completely blanched, and a furfuraceous eruption appeared 
all over her head, upon her chest, and upon her back. Henry of 
Navarre, on hearing that the edict of Nemours was conceded, was 
so exceedingly grieved, that in the course of a few hours a parte 
one of his mustachios whitened, In one person, some of the eye 
lashes became blanched from mental agitation. The writer of 
the article, Zoology, in ths Eneyclopedia Metropolitana, ‘* has 
known one instance of a banker whose hair became grey 1 the 
course of three days, when under much anxiety during the great 
panic of 1825; and also another gentleman, who at his marriag®, 
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when about forty years old, hada dark head of hair, but on his re- 
turn from his wedding trip, had become so completely snow-white, 
even to his eyebrows, that his friends almost doubted his identity.” 
Moreau narrates, that he once knew an aged man, for whom snow- 
white hair and a countenance deeply marked by the furrows of care, 
inspired the respect which we owe to age and misfortune. ‘ My 
hair,” said he, ** was as thou seest it now, long before the latter 
season of my life. More energetic in their effects than assiduous 
toil and lingering years, grief and despair, at the loss of a_ wife 
most tenderly loved, whitened my locks in a single night. I was 
not thirty years of age. Judge, then, the force of my sufferings ; 
I still bear them in frightful remembrance,”’ 

I am little disposed to speculate on the ‘‘ modus operandi” of this 
change of colour of the hair, but am content, for the present, to 
give a fitting place to the fact as it stands. The phenomenon may 
be the result of electrical action ; it may be the consequence of a 
chemical alteration wrought in the very blood itself; or it may be 
a conversion for which the tissue of the hair is chiefly responsible. 
In any case, the following explanation, offered by an eminent French 
chemist, Vauquelin, I] should feel inclined to discard, as partaking 
too largely of the coarser operations of the laboratory. ‘* We must 
suppose,” says the author in question, “ to explain the sudden change 
of the hair, that at the critical moment when Nature is in revo- 
lution, and when, consequently, the natural functions are suspended 
or changed in nature, that an agent is delevoped in the animal 
economy, and passing into the hair, decomposes the colouring mat- 
ter, This agent must be an acid.” 

The rapid blanching of the hair derives an important illustration 
fromthe animal kingdom. Several of the animals which inhabit 
the polar regions are known to become white during the 
Winter season, and among the most remarkable of these 1s the 
lemming. Sir John Ross remarks that, finding the lemming, like 
the polar hares which had been tamed and kept in confinement, 
preserve its usual colour during the winter, he placed one in the 
open air, on the first of February, when the thermometer stood at 
3° below zero. The next morning, the fur of the cheeks, and a 
spot upon each shoulder, had become perfectly white. On the fol- 
lowing day the hinder part of the body, and the flanks were of a 
ne white hue, and at the end of the week, the animal was en- 
tirely white, with the exception of a saddle-shaped patch on the 
mad le of the back. No other change ensued, although the poor 
rr ‘thes kept exposed to the cold until it perished. When the 
f as examined, the white hairs were found to be much longer 
ae those of the unchanged patch, the blanching being confined to 

portion which exceeded in length the natural hairs. So that, 
when the white ends were cut off, the animal appeared to have re- 
gained, with very little alteration, it , nmer coat, and without 
any redu * ‘ry little alteration, its summer coat, a 

Ais . a in the leneth of its fur. 
dh 7 oe uncommon to find instances of a gradual change 
as Was the widigpers referrible to a particular period of suffering, 

m me case with the greyness of Mary Queen of Scots and 
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Marie Antoinette. Alibert records, that after severe illness, q };, ad 
of brown hair was exchanged for one of bright red, and in another 
erson, from having been previously brown, the hair beeame deep); 
slack. Several instances are narrated in which brown hair heeien 
fair, and in an old person the white hair fell off, and was replaced 
by brown. John Weeks, who hved to the age of 114, recovered 
the brown hue of his hair some years before his death; and Sir 
John Sinclair reports that a Scotchm an, who died in his 110th year, 
had his hair restored to its original colour in the latter years of his 
life, Susan Edmonds, in the 95th year of her age, had her hair 
ehanged to black ; it again became grey previously to her death 
at 105. Dr. Isoard, detailing the constitutional peculiarities of a 
par ticular family, observes, with regard to one of its membe Ts, a 
young lady of seventeen, deaf and dumb from birth, that each time 
she is attacked by a fever peculiar to herself, she undergoes a chang: 
in the colour of her hair, from a pleasing blonde to a dusky red; 
but that so soon as the febrile symptoms diminish, the natural co. 
lour returns, A more perplexing case is the following, eommuni- 
eated by Dr. Bruley, a physician of Fontaine bleau, to the Academy 
of Medicine in Paris, i in 1798 :—A woman, sixty-six years of age 
afflicted with eonsumption, had fair hair, transpare nt as glass; fou 
days before her death, this hair became jet-blaek. On examining 
the roots of the hair, Dr. Bruley found the bulbs distended to an 
unusual size, and gorged with a black pigment, while the roots of 
those of the fair hairs which yet remained, were pale and shrivelled. 
The case, however, is imperfect, from the circumstance of the length 
of the hair being unmentioned. 
We sometimes meet with cases in which the blanching of the 
hair has resulted from disorganization of the skin produced by in- 
flammation or accident. I have had oceasion to remark upon the 
growth of white hair upon the sears left by certain of the diseases 
of the sealp. According to Pepys, Prynne, the antiquary, amused 
the guests assembled around a dinner-table on one oceasion by citing 
the example of “ one Damford, that, being a black man, did scald 
his beard with mince pie, and it came up again all white in that 
place, and continued to his dying day.’ Of a similar nature are the 
white patches upon the bae ‘ks of horses which have been galled by 
the saddle. 


In all ages the hair has been considered an embellishment, 
and has been carefully attended to by every people of the 
earth, each according to the national taste. On the statues 
of Nineveh, and in the temple of Thebes we have it recorded ; 
in the poems of the Greeks. and in the lyrics of the Romans 
ve find it deseribed. 

Bottiger has, in his Sed/na, given us a life-like sketch of the 
art bestowed upon the hair of a Roman belle in the days of 
Rome's greatness. 

The smoothened, polished, painted Sabina, with her new- 
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born teeth and eyebrows, summons her circle of — hair- 
dressing girls, who to-day must exert, to the utmost, ever) 
art of adorning that lies within their province. To-day is the 
15th of July—to-day is the solemn mustering of the Roman 
knights ; and every Roman lady that pretends to any admi- 
ration, either of horses or horsemen, has secured a place in 
the balcony of some of her friends that live in the holy street 
(via sacra) where the procession is to pass. The young Satur- 
ninus, long the faithful dangler of Sabina, her beau at every 
yomenade and every assembly, is to ride in the front of 
this festal parade of Castor and Pollux (the tutelaries of the 
day), and is no doubt to witch, with noble horsemanship,”’ 
the eves and hearts of all the window-gazers around lim. 
What a spur does all this give to the toilette-slaves of Sabina! 
How fervently does the Domina wish that she may look so 
beautiful in her balcony, as to disgrace the choice of her lover 
neither in his own eyes nor in those of her rivals. 

Gold-yellow hair, with a tendency to the fire-red, has been, 
ever since the conquests in Gaul and Germany (where hair of 
that sort was then universal),* the rage among the Roman 
ladies—the sine qui non of beauty. She who has not received 
such hair from nature, must thank art for the boon; and so 
is it with our Sabina. In vain has she as yet tried every out- 
landish pomade, and caustic-soap, for the colouring of her 
locks.+ ‘Their dark brown has indeed become lighter in its 


* All the authorities, for this fact, may be seen most diligently 
collected, for the honour of his country, by the Dutch philologist 
Joannes Arnzen, in his learned treatise de Capillorum Coloribus et 
Tinctura. The red or yellow-staining pomatum is by the way, 
called in Martial (vii. 33.) Spuma Batava. Luveau in his Historie 
de France avant Clovis, gives, as the causes of the change which 
has taken place in the colour of French hair, the use of mustard 
and the mixture of Italian blood. He might perhaps have added, 
the increased use of wine, and other changes in the mode of living. 

t How strange are the variations of fashion! At present, 
every lady in France or England, who has any tinge of the red in 
ber hair, is sure to employ means for altering it. Exactly the 
reverse was the case with the ancient Roman ladies. The caustic 
*ap—(the spuma caustica of Martial,) (xiv. 26), the mode of pre- 
fering, Which is justly described by Vliny, xxviii, 12. Compare 
» esseling on Diodorus, t. 1. p. 351)—which was sent for from France 
, ace Purpose of reddening the hair, when it was applied to any 
a part of the body, producing a most unhealthy and bloating 
‘ect. Read the history of a certain heroic Roman in Plutarch (t. 
/ Pei, ed frank), and compare it with some passages in Beek- 
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die, but they stall want the high golden lustre, the exquisite 
reddish. Already had she almost made up her mind to tak, 
the bold step recommended by some, but strenuously cox. 
demned by others of her advisers, of cutting off, mercilessly, 
her stubborn locks, and buying, in their stead, a beautifu’ 
blonde periwig, from an old woman by the temple of Hercules 
who had just received a supply of the genuine Sicambrian 
yellow from tle banks of the Rhine. But, in these days, a 
peruque was considered as the dernier resort, a thing never to 
be used unless every means of avoiding it failed ; because one 
who wore a periwig could not hope to conceal her trick from 
the company she met with in the Public Baths. How much 
does Horace laugh over the ill luck of the witch, Sagana, who 
in her panic parted with her wig!* Sabina, therefore, would 
fain avoid having recourse to this anchor of necessity. Luckily 
Nape,t the eldest and most confidential of her hair attendants, 
has received the recipé for a totally new gold salve, from a Gal- 





man’s History of Inventions, vol. iv. S.5. The burning effect of 
the application is mentioned in a fragment of Cato’s Origines, pre- 
served by Servius—“ Mulieres nostras cinere capillum ungitabant ut 
rutilus esset erinis.” Isaac Vossius (in Catullum, p. 142) deduces, 
from the use of this soap, the name Cinerarius, which occurs as 
applied to one of the attendants of the Roman lady’s toilette. 

* Sermon. I. 8. 48, altum Sagang Caliendrum, &c. 

But we must not forget that there is a great difference between 
the different periods of Roman fashion, and perhaps in the text, 
thisis a little overlooked. It is true, that the earlier Roman poets 
do speak about crines empta, bought hair, &c. but it is always with 
disgust and in derision. When Messalina, for example, wishes to 
assume the appearance of a Mulier perdita, she covers her black 
hair with a yellow wig (nigrum flavo crinem abscondente galero.) 
The careful historiographer of peruques, Nicolai (uber d. gebrauch 
der falschen haare und perucken in alten und neuen zeiten mit 66 
kupfern Berlin 1801), has distinguished, with great accuracy, between 
the early period when periwigs were worn only from tbe last neces- 
sity, or by courtezans, and the later, in which the use of false hair 
was as universal at Rome as it has ever been in Paris. The bald 
marble busts at Potsdam, from which one can remove the marble 
periwigs, are a sufficient proof of the universality of the mode at 
onetime. But indeed, with regard to these, Visconti bas made 4 
very delicate observation, viz. that the statutes might have been 
made bald by the order of their vain originals, simply that they 
might be, from time to time, altered so as not to disgrace their 
fashion, or, perhaps, betray their age.—See Museum Pio-Ciemen 
finum, t. i. t. SL. p. 90, 

+ The name of a hair-dressing girl in Ovid. 
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lic petfumer who has his booth near the Circus Maximus. 
The hair must be carefully washed over and over with this new 
water of deceit, and then suffered to dry and crisp in the 
sun.* Sabina, in order that she may have perfect leisure to 
try the eflect of this new remedy, has passed some days in the 
country, at a celebrated bath.—Yesterday morning she had 
her hair completely saturated for the last time with a dry 
golden powder and this far-famed salve, curled with a hot 
iron, and then packed up into a sort of cap, which is again 
covered with a species of bladder.t In this attire has she 
been into the city—in this has she spent the whole mght; and 
now is come the important moment, when the bandages are to 
be removed by Nape, and the efficacy or inefficacy of the 
spell to be ascertained. “Oh! how red!”  ** Aurora her- 
self is not more golden-haired!” Such are the unanimous 
exclamations of the attendants, and Sabina, between her own 
wishes and their assurances, is persuaded, when she looks into 
her mirror, that her hair is red! She smiles with joyful 
satisfaction, and seats herself loftily in the Cathedra, where 
four attendants are to fimish the last and most eostly part of 
her coiffure, while Kalamis applies the iron which she has 
made hot in a little silver basin of charcoal, and crisps the 
hair in the front into small curls and ringlets (meches et 
crochets.) Pscecas, with a dexterity which only long practice 
could produce, tinctures the long floating locks that are to be 
bound upon the summit with costly nard-oil and oriental 
essences, in order that for the whole day they 
may exhale the breath of Ambrosia. What the comical 
Lucian says, that ‘they lavish the whole substance 


ccesttetetimeeeencenmeeneee 





* Bartolinus asserts, that the modern Italian ladies make use of 
the sun’s rays for colouring their hair.—See Reinesius Inscript, 
class. ii, 89, 

t The iron with which the hair was curled was called x@a 
orcalamistrum. The slaves who applied it were called by the very 
‘ingular name of Ciniflones. ‘The cap for covering the hair was 
ee properly Calantica. The use of the bladder 1s mentioned by 
Martial (viii. 33), 

The ha; Fortiter intortos servat vesica capillos, 

a : _ Was sometimes put into a net-cap or redesilla ; the proper 
aves name for this was xiverParos which is rendered by Heysius 
Paeaxabioy or isuotesyov. ‘The Greck ladies used this kind of cap 


se as the Spanish or Italian ladies do at this day their 
“Wesiitas, 
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substance of their husbands upon the hair, so that all Arabi, 
seems to breathe from the locks of one of them,” is yoy 
proved to be no exaggeration. The Greek historians inform 
us, that the Queens of Persia had the revenues of great cities 
and provinces set apart for their salve-money ; and perhaps our 
Sabina is searcely less extravagant in her ideas. It js true. 
that she is ignorant of so many sweet smelling powders and 
extracts afterwards known by the names of Pompadour, King. 
ston, Portland, &c. but what are all these when compared with 
the apparatus of salve-flasks and Narthekia, possessed by a 
Roman lady of the first rank? The perfume dealers of 
Antioch and Alexandria had, with wonderful inventiveness, 
subdivided these articles of luxury, and enhanced their price. 
Two articles of Indian produce, the root of the plant kostum,* 
and the leaf of the spkenard, were in general the principal 
and the most costly ingredients in those salve-oils. But these 
perfumes were so varied by their minor refinements, that in 
the work of an ancient physician upon the art of the toilette, 
five and twenty different species are enumerated.t So soon 
as Pscecas has finished her work, Kypassis begins hers,—a 
negress slave, active, cunning, flattering, the best of all go. 
betweens, the confidante and favourite of Sabina.{ The prin. 
cipal mangement of this department of the toilette falls to 
her share. It is hers to arrange the locks already combed and 
perfumed by the others—it is hers to form them into that high 
and swelling shape which, in the language of the Roman fair, 
was called generally Nodus, the knot, but of which there 
were a thousand varieties, and a thousand minor appellations. 
The dark Kypasses now selects from the casket of her mistress 





* The first of these was called (par excellence) radix, the zest: 
the second folium, the leaf. Our first accurate information concer. 
ning the nature of each has been derived from the English writers 
who have visited Calcutta; as, Sir W. Jones in the Asiatic Miscel- 
lanies, and Gilbert Blane in the Philosophical Transactiie, veh 
exxx. p. 2. The great consumption of these articles in the cosmetic 
art was one principal cause of the enormous traffic in the sprees 7 
India, which was then to the gold what China is now to the silver of 
Kurope. See Dr. Robinson's Historical Disquisition, s. Il. p- 54. 
Ke. 

t Crito, physician to the Nimpress Plotina. ¢ 
essences and salves in Fabricus Bibl. Grac. vol. xu. p. OM 7 
Ni ress slaves practis d the same arts, and attained the sam 
| among the lar) 


See his jist of these 
600, 


+ 
favour among the Roman ladies as they do now | 
Creol ~or Kurope in Ladi - in thi Wi st India Islands and Brazi ; 
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the large and sculptured dressing-pin, which is to bind together 
the whole mass of locks; nor is her choice without its difliculties. 
The object is to select that whose ornaments may express, by 
the happiest allusion, something of the secret wishes of the 
wearer. ‘The first she pulled out was one, the head of which 
represented a rich Corinthian capital, sustaining a statue of 
Psyche, with Cupid in her arms. But a luckier thought at 
last recalled to Kypassis a pin which bore on its summit a 
goddess of plenty (Abundantia) with a dolphin on her left, 
and in her right hand the cornucopia; on her head the two high 
horns, the well-known symbols of Isis. Sabina had been 
wont to wear this pin when she attended the worship of Isis 
by the side of ‘Tiber; and on one of these occasions her Sa- 
turninus had of late attended her by the appointment of Ky- 
passis, The pin itself, moreover, was a new year’s gift of the 
youth, and Sabina well understood the meaning of Kypassis 
ui selecting it. It was at that time the custom for Roman 
gallants to send such articles of dress to their mistresses, 
wrapped up in little pieces of parchment, containing love 
mottos. Of these the poet of fashion and gallantry, Martial, 
had composed an innumerable variety for every possible oc- 
casion and every possible ornament. The golden pin of Satur- 
ulus Was unfolded froma covering which bore on it these words : * 


“*Tenuia ne madidi violent Bombycina crines, 
Figat acus tortas sustineatque comas ! "t 


‘Nape, the superintendent of the whole band, herself a 
“clentific mistress of hair-dressing, now terminates the labour 
of her inferiors. Her lady has taken care to have her educa- 


te 


* The same thing which was called by the Greeks nogscosoy or 
“geevAes was, in Latin, Nodus. The pin or needle which fastened 
‘is Was the acus discriminalis. This pin, which was of many 
inches in length, was at times hollow, and might be made to contain 
poison, like the ring of Hannibal. This use seems to have been 
made of it by the celebrated poisoning woman Martina (see Tacitus, 
oe UI. 75); andindeed it has been thought by many, that 
~“wopatra terminated her existence by means of a poison-pin of the 
644. kind, fashioned in the shape of an asp. See Dio Cassius, 8. 

<4. with the note of Reimarus. In countries where the 
Wore 's very strictly attended to, we sometimes hear of modern 
nee nes ling lace under their periwigs. _ The ancient dames 
vende in the same way the instrument of death. W ho need 

r, alter this, at the naif and heroic style of the Antique ? 
+ Martial, xiv. 24. 
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ted in the theory as well as the practice of the art, so that six 
can pronounce a skilful judgment concerning every variety of 
coiffure, and tell with the precision of an artist, what suits 
and what does not suit every particular shape of head, ever 
form of countenance, every species of hair, every variety of 
costume.*- Even to-day there is room for no smal! doubt and 
discussion, whether Sabina should have her front locks fas. 
tened with a diadem, and leave the others to float in careless 
ringlets, or whether she ought to have the whole of her hair 
bundled into one toupée over her forehead. The diadem was 
originally the same with that worn by kings, and on the busts 
of Apotheized heroes, a narrow ligature around the whole 
head, which suffered only a few small ringlets to escape and 
cluster on the front ; but it has now become a broad blandeau 
above the eyes, rising up to a considerable elevation in the 
shape of a segment of acircle. ‘This appearance was produced 
at times by a plate of beaten gold fastened above the haliien 
more frequently the bandeau itself was covered with plate work 
and set with pearls. But this head-dress was of too majestic 
and Junonian a character for this day. Sabina, to-day, 
wishes not to impress with awe, but to conquer and to please; 
so she adopts the knot. This consists of the hair itself, the 
various locks being all entwined and knotted together upon 
the front, and the swell produced by them being again sus- 
tained by lesser locks twisted up upon it from the sides.+ 
Hair, according to Leigh Hunt,“ should beabundant, soft, flexi. 

ble, growing in long locks, of a color suitable to the skin; thick 
in the mass, delicate and distinct in the particular. The mode 
of wearing it should differ. Those who have it growing low i 


ae 





* We know from the Roman law books these hair dressing maid: 
received an education of several months. We find that such as bad 
only been instructed for two months, were not entitled to the ape! 
lation of artists. Dig. xxxii. 65.3. There is nothing new, there- 
fore, in the pomposity of the French artistes and academies de che. 
veux, ) 

+ The diadem arose out of the Nimbus or Tpadora The swell 
of hair adopted by Sabina on this occasion was not only called by 
the general name of nodus, but by the more precise one of tutulus. 
There is perfect evidence that it was an usual thing for 4 Romar 
lady tohave a maid for this part of her dress alone, as Nape 
represented in the text. An Ornatrix a Tutulo occurs In an ancient 
inscription in Gruter, pixx1x. 3. Compare Guasco’s Dissertaziove 
Toscolana sopra un’ antica inscrizione appartanente ad una ornatrice. 
Roma, 1771. 
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the nape of the neck, should prefer wearing it in locks hanging 
down, rather than turned up with a comb. The gathering it, 
however, in that manner 1s delicate and feminine, and suits 
many. In general, the mode of wearing the hair is to be re- 
gulated according to the shape of the head. Ringlets hanging 
about the forehead suit almost everybody. On the other hand, 
the fashion of parting the hair smoothly, and drawing it tight 
back on either side is becoming to few. It has a look of 
vanity, instead of simplicity. The face must do everything for 
it which is asking too much, especially as hair, in its freer 
state, is the ornament intended for it by nature. Hair is to 
the human aspect, what foliage is to the landscape. ‘This 
analogy is so striking that it has been compared to flowers, and 
even to fruit. The Greek and other poets talk of hyacinthine 
locks, of clustering locks (ar image taken from grapes), of 
locks like tendrils. The favorite epithet for a Greek beauty 
was “ well-haired ;”’ and the same epithet was applied to woods. 
Apuleius says that Venus herself, if she were bald, would not 
be Venus. So entirely do we agree with him, so much do we 
think that the sentiment of anything beautiful even where the 
real beauty is wanting, is the best part of it, that we prefer 
the help of artificial hair to an ungraceful want of it. e do 
not wish to be deceived. We should like to know that the 
hair was artificial; or at least that the wearer was above dis- 
guising the fact. ‘This would show her worthy of being al- 
lowed it. We remember, when abroad, a lady of quality, an 
Englishwoman, whose beauty was admired by all Florence ; 
but never did it appear to us so admirable, as when she ob- 
servel one day that the ringlets that hung from under her cap 
were not her own. Here, thought we, it is not artifice that 
assists beauty ; it is truth. Here is a woman who knows that 
there is a beauty in hair beyond the material of it, or the pride 
of being thought to possess it. Oh, wits of Queen Anne’s day, 
see what it is to live in an age of sentiment, instead of your 
mere periwigs, aud reds and whites! ‘The first step in taste is 
to dislike all artifice; the next isto demand nature in her per- 
lection ; but the best of all is to find out the hidden beauty, 
Which is the soul of beauty itself, to wit, the sentiment of 
i. The loveliest hair is nothing, if the wearer is incapable of 
syoruce: ‘The finest eyes are not fine if they say nothing. 
What is the finest harp to us, strung with gold, and adorned 
With a figure of Venus, if it answer with a discordant note, 
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and hath no chords in it fit to be wakened? — Long live, there 


fore, say we, lovely natural locks at five- and-twenty, and 
lovely artificial locks, if they must be resorted to, at five-and. 


thirty, or forty. Let the harp be new strung, if the fram: 


warrant it, and the sounding board hath a delicate utterance. 


A woman of taste should no more scruple to resort to such 
helps at one age, than she would consent to resort to them at 
an age when no such locks exist in nature. ‘Till then, let her 
not cease to help herself to a plentiful supply. The spirit in 
which it is worn gives the nght to wear it. Atlectation and 
pretension spoil everything : sentiment and simplicity warrant 
it. Above all things cleanliness. This should be the motto 
of personal beauty. Let a woman keep What hair she has 
clean, and she may adorn or increase it as she pleases. il, 
for example, is two different things, on clean hair, and unclean, 
On the one, it is but an aggravation of the dirt: to the other, 
if not moist enough by nature, it may add a reasonable grace. 
The best, however, is undoubtedly ‘that which can most dis- 
pense with it. A lover is a little startled, when he finds the 
paper, in which a lock of hair has been enclosed, stained and 
spotted as if it had wrapped a cheese cake. Ladies, when 
about to give away locks, may as well omit the oil that time, 
and be content with the washing. - they argue that 1 will 
not look so glossy in those eyes, 1 1 which they desire it to 
shine most, let them own as much = the favored person, and 
he will never look at it but their candour shall give it a double 
lustre. 

‘Love adds a precious seeing to the eye, 
and how much does not sincerity add to love! One of the 
excuses for oil is the perfume mixed with it. ‘The taste for 
this was carrie re | SO f: Tr among the ancients, thi at Ani icreon does 
not seruple to wish that the painter of his mistress’ portrait 
could convey the odour breathing from her delicate oiled tresses, 
ven this taste seems to have a foundation i in nature, A little 
black-eyed relation of ours (often called Molly from a certain 
dairy-maid turn of hers, and our regard for old English cus 
toms), has hair with a natural scent of spice.’ 

The poets of antiquaty, and the modern ones after them, 
talk much of yellow ane@ golden tresses, tresses like the morn, 
Xe. Much curiosity has been evinond respecting the nature 
of this famous poetical hair; and as inuch anxiety shown In 
hoping that it was not red. May we venture to say 1 veal 
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of red hair, that we are not of those in whose eyes it is so very 
shocking? Perhaps, as “* pity melts the soul to love,” there 
may be something of such a feeling in our tenderness for that 
Pariah of a color, It must be owned that hair of this com- 
plexion appears never to have been in request; and yet to say 
nothing of the general liking of the ancients for all the other 
shades of yellow and gold, a good red-headed commentator 
might render it a hard matter to pronounce, that Theocritus 
has not given two of his beautiful swains hair amounting to a 
positive fiery. ire-red is the epithet, however it may be un- 
derstood. 
“ Both fiery-tressed heads, both in their bloom.” 

We do not believe the golden hair to have been red, but 
this we believe, that it was nearer to it than most colors, and 
that it went a good deal beyond what it is sometimes supposed 
to have been, auburn. The word yellow, a convertible term for 
it, will not do for auburn. Auburn is a rare and glorious 
color, and we suspect will always be more admired by us of 
the north, where the fair complexions that recommended 
golden hair are as easy to be met with, as they are difficult in the 
south. Both Ovid and Anacreon, the two greatest masters of 
the ancient world in painting external beauty, seem to have 
preferred it to golden, notwithstanding the popular cry in 
the other’s favour; unless, indeed, the hair they speak of was 
too dark in its ground forauburn. ‘The Latin poet, in his 
fourteenth love clegy, speaking of tresses which he says Apollo 
would have envied, and which he prefers to those of Venus as 
Appelles painted her, tells us, that they were neither black nor 
golden, but mixed, as it were, of both. And he compares 
them to cedar on the declivities of Ida, with the bark stripped. 
his implies a dash of tawny. We have seen pine-trees in a 
southern evening sun, take a lustrous burnished aspect between 
dark and golden, a good deal like what we conceive to be the 
color he alludes to. Anacreon describes hair of a similar 
beauty. His touch, as usual, is brief and exquisite— 


Deepening inwardly, a dun ; 
wh; Sparkling golden, next the sun.* 
hich Ben Johnson has rendered in a line— 


‘*Gold upon a ground of black.” 


*Ta mov wdodev, posrcivas, 
Ta dts argor, yAiwoas. 
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Perhaps, continues Hunt, the true auburn is something mor 
lustrous throughout, and more metallic than this. The cedarwith 
the bark stripped looks more like it. At all events that ix 
is not the golden hair of the ancients has been proved in our 
opinion beyond a doubt by a memorandum in our possession 
worth a thousand treatises of the learned. This is a solitary 
hair of the famous Lucretia Borgia, whom Ariosto has so 
praised for her virtues, and whom the rest of the world is 
contented to think a wretch.* 

It was given us by a lamented friend t who obtained jt 
from a lock of her hair preserved in the Ambrosian library 
at Milan. On the envelope he put a happy motto— ' 

‘And beauty draws us with a single hair.” 
If ever hair was golden, it is this. It is not red, it is not 
yellow, it is not auburn; it is golden, and nothing else; and, 
though natural looking too, must have had a surprising ap- 
pearance in the mass. Lucretia, beautiful in every respect, 
must have looked like a vision in a picture, an angel from 
the sun. Everybody who sees it, cries out and pronounces 
it the real thing. We must confess, after all, we prefer th 
auburn, as we construe it. It forms, we think, a finer shade 
for the skin; aricher warmth; a darker lustre. But Lu. 
eretia’s hair must have been still divine. Mr. Landon, whom 
we had the pleasure of becoming acquainted with over it, 
as other acquaintances commence over a bottle, was inspired 
on the occasion with the following verse :— 
‘“ Borgia, thou once wert almost too august, 
And high for adoration ;—now thou’ rt dust ! 
All that remains of thee these plaits infold— 
Calm hair, meand’ring with pellucid gold !” 
The sentiment implied in the last line will be echoed by every 
bosom that has worn a lock of hair next it, or longed to do 
so. Hair is at once the most delicate and lasting of our ma- 
terials; and survives us, like love. It is so light, so gentle, 
so escaping from the idea of death, that with a lock of hair 
belonging toa child or a friend, we may almost look up © | 


- — - - ee ee ae ett | 


° Mr. Roscoe inust be excepted, who has come into the field to run 


igo . gola 
a tilt for her. We wish his lance may turn out to be the ge! . ) 
lance of the poet, and overthrow all his opponents. he grestes 
scandal in the world, is the readiness of the world to believe sean’™ 


tT Li rd Byron. 
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heaven and compare notes with the angelic nature; may al- 
inost say, “ | have a piece of thee here, not unworthy of thy 
being now.” . 

It may not perhaps be disagreeable to many of our readers 
to examine somewhat more at length into the different me- 
thods of dressing the hair, and the different kinds of hair 
pins, as both may be illustrated by the actual remains of an- 
tiquity. There are many other parts of the Roman. toilette 
which we shall hereafter attempt, in lke manner, to render 
more familiar. 

The simplest, and in the old plain times of Rome, the most 
common head dress, was merely arolling together of the whole 
hair upon the top of the head, either with or without a pre- 
vious division of it into two great locks. The hair thu 
dressed was held together in general by a narrow band, the 
taerna or fascia, of which many specimens may be seen in the 
collection of antique heads.* 

This simple method of arranging the hair was particularly 
convenient for the wearers of garlands, and therefore was in 
use among the Greeks also, who indeed never failed to 
reconcile the utmost elegance with the utmost plainness, ‘The 
great and unchanging model of the married Roman ladies or ma 
trons, however, was eval befoundin the vestals; and as these 
worean open veil, which was fastened on the head, and felldown on 
the shoulders, thematronscopying them introduced the universal 
fashion of the vitta matronalis.+ 

To this simple ornament fashion added so much, that out 
of it arose all the innumerable varieties of the bandeau or 
diadem. As the general luxury of Roman manners advanced, 
it became the mode to weave the hair with pearls, after the 
Oriental fashion, at one time—at another, to crown it with 
the leaves of the lotus, with enormous feathers, or with other 
symbols of fruitfulness, a l’Ngyptienne. It is well known 
how popular the worship of Isis and Serapis became in Rome 
towards the end of the seventh century of the city; and this 
will account for the prevalence of these fashions, in themselves 
by no means remarkable for their gracefulness. 

But by far the most considerable change which ever oc- 
curred in the hair dressing of the Roman ladies was introduced 


© See Cavluc SS en ee pa 
See Caylus Recueil d’Antiquites, vol. ]. plate 78. 
t See Bronze d’Ereculano, vol. IL, tab, lxxxi, 
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after the victories gained over the German tribes of Belgium, 
and the banks of the Rhine. Not contended with borrowing 
the barbarous and horn-like nodi of these people they would 
needs imitate the colors of their hair also, and assume upon 
the shores of the Tiber the same yellow or reddish locks which 
were then so universal upon those of the Rhine, the Schelde, 
and the Maese. The best account of the methods of con- 
verting dark hair into light hues may be found in one of 
Lafontaine’s romances, Hleymeran von Flaming. ‘These arts, 
however, effectual as they seem to have been, were soon found 
to be very troublesome, and the custom of wearing peruques, 
already familiar upon the stage, was first introduced into pri- 
vate life out of this new rage for red hair. The wives of the 
Licambri and the Catti were stript of their flowing curls, 
in order to supply the insatiable market of the Roman Ma- 
tron. ‘The same folly which was last century so common in 
Paris, was then no less so in Rome. 

In Ovid's Art of Love we find the poet of gallantry frankly 
confessing, that it would be more easy for him to enumerate 
the acorns upon a huge oak, than to count up all the varieties 
of the Roman ladies’ head-dresses. There are eight main di- 
visions of the subject, however, upon which he does touch; 
there is the method of combing it flat off the head, and cutl- 
ling it down over the ears, which this master recommends to 
long faced ladies of the Quixote race.* 

There is the method of combing the hair entirely up from 
the ears, and curling it upon the top of the head, which, with 
equal propriety, he recommends to the round-faced. The 
ladies who read these pages will perhaps stare to find that 
some of their best secrets were known to a Roman poet, wlio 
wrote nearly two thousand years ago—the principle, however, 
is a very simple one, viz. that a countenance is beautiful in 
its outline exactly in proportion as it approaches to the oval. 

We need not enumerate the other six—they are of minor 
consequence—and indeed the whole varieties of the Roman 
coiffure may be reduced under two great heads; in the first, 
the main body of the hair was combed flat upon the head, 
but all round under the bandeau there clustered down 
bunches of small ringlets crisped and curled with the hot 
iron. Inthe second, the whole of the hair into whatever 





*See Bronze d’'Erculano, I. II. tab. xxiv. 
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number of locks it might be divided, was gathered into one 
large knot upon the top of the head, and fastened there with 
the acus discriminalus of which we have already written. A 
single glance at one of the heads dressed in this fashion is 
er to shew that it could scarcely be arranged without 
some use of false hair or cushion ; and that this was the case 
we find hinted over and over in Ovid and Propertius, but 
more frequently still in Juvenal and Martial. ‘The changes 
of fashion in the arrangement of the hair were innumerable, 
as might be guessed from what we have already seen concern- 
ing the number of slaves employed about that branch of the 
toilette. ‘The wives of the emperors were of course the leaders 
of the fashions, and nothing is more easy for an antiquarian 
than to discover a Poppia—a Plotina—a Matidia—a Soamias 
by the arrangement of the hair on the coin. The dif- 
ferent fashions, no doubt, took their names from these givers 
of the Ton, exactly as in Paris the same sort of fashions have 
done from the ruling belles of the day—Pompadour—Main- 
tenon—Montpensier—Hortense—Lisbeth—Josephine. ‘The 
rapidities of the changes were such, that, as has been observed 
above, even statues were made with moveable peruques in 
order that they might not be compelled to appear out of the 
fashion. It was only carrying the same idea a little farther 
when the custom was introduced of taking off not the hair 
but the whole head, and so of making the same statue serve 
for several successive generations of beauties. 

The combs which the Roman waiting-maids employed in 
dressing the hair of their mistresses were all adorned with 
the same unwearied profusion of luxurious decoration, Our 
fair readers do not need to be told about the beauty of these 
combs—the exquisitely sculptured ivory or box wood into which 
the steel teeth were inserted. ‘The only parts of the modern 
friseur’s apparatus of which they knew nothing are the powder 
pulls, &c ; for much as they dealt in pomatums they made no 
use of starch. They used, indeed, gold dust and other con- 
invances to make their hair yellow, but they knew nothing 
of our modern hair powder which owed its origin to a loath- 
some disease, and first made its appearance at the court of 
Louis XIV: see Histoire des modes Frangaises, contenant 
lout ce que concerne la Téte des Francais. Amsterd. 1773 
P- 116. There is perhaps more truth than might at first 
sight be suspected, in the remark of a Pomeranian antiquary, 
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who deduces the use of hair-powder from the old orient, 
custom of strewing ashes on the head in affliction. See Rango 
de Capillamentis, vulgo peruqueis, Magdeburg, 1663. It js, 
at least, not to be demied, that the first person who wore jt 
had good cause to repent her sins in sackcloth and ashes, Qt 
all this uncleanly work the Roman ladies knew nothing. 
‘Their extravagance was confined to their precious essences, and 
latte rly to their bought locks. 

The size of these ancient couffures is such, that at first it 
may seem very diflicult to conceive how the whole mass could 
be held together by a single pin; and yet it was so. Many 
of these acus are still in existence, some of them seven or eight 
inches in length, whieh furnishes another proof how vast the 
quantity of hair was whieh they held together. Some of 
these pins are very plain and simple, having no ornament 
but that which arises from a small opening at the top through 
which probably the fillet might pass. See Museym Romanum, 
class v. tab, li. 33 with Bonani’s remarks, § 166. Count 
Caylus had in his collection one which had two of these open- 
ings, the one above the other, which rendered their use still 
more evident. ‘These opens are often wrought round about 
with exquisite devices. ‘There is one in particular in the 
Royal Museum at Portici of the most beautiful kind of silver. 
It is eight inches in length; it has the shaft and capital ofa 
Corinthian pillar, and at the top a rich representation of Venus 
dressing her hair, and Cupid standing before her with the 
mirrorinhishand. Inmany partsofGermany the female peasants 
sull wear hair pins at least as long as these. On another of 
these pins at Portica, there 1 isa group of Cupid and Psyche. 
One is described in ‘Tassie’s Cuéalogue Mus. #loreut, t. 1. tab. 
72, as representing a Venus leaning on the bust of Pria 
pus, with her left foot in her right hand. Many others have 
been found both in Italy and in France. 

Amongst the various remedies offered to cure all the diseases 

f humanity, the nostrums for the cure of baldness are the 
sn various, yet we doubt very much if any one of all the 

uackeries at present pulled are so useless as those offered 
to restore the hair, even tho ugh boasted to be equal to that 
MatnhOous pour vile » Capi able of turning a wooden box into @ hair 
trank We know but one prese ription capable of re storing 
r, and this restoration can only be effected when the 
lp is excitable bi iveans of fretion. The prese ripuion - 
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from Dupuytren’s work on Skin Diseases, and is as folloys i— 


Purified beef-marrow, - - - 3Viij. 
Acetate of lead, - - . 3}. 
Peravian balsam, - ‘ 5iij. 
Aleohol, - - - - 3). 
Tinct. of Cantharides 

cloves and carella. = - i ia MXV. 
Mix. 


Fashion has frequently been taxed to contribute to the reve- 
nue of the state, and the absurd fashion, hair-powder, was 
one of the tastes thus placed under contribution. The orgin 
of the tax, as we learn from Wraxall’s Posthumous Memoirs, 
was as follows,—The fourteenth Duke of Norfolk was at all 
times a singular personage, but was remarkably so whilst Har! 
of Surrey. He had many good points, and was certainly in no 
respect the slave of fashion, or of its creators, the tailors. 
“Nature,” writes Wraxall, ‘had not bestowed on him any of 
the insignia of illustrious descent; he might have been mista- 
ken for a grazier or a butcher by his dress and appearance, yel 
his intelligence was marked in his features, which were likewise 
expressive of frankness and sincerity.” ‘To this man may be 
attributed the suggestion of two once very important taxes, 
those on race horses and hair powder. 

About the year 1785, every body who was any body, 
wore hair powder—white, golden, brown, any color suited to the 
complexion, A well dressed man devoted at least one hour to 
the arranging of his hair; a woman spent half the day under 
the hands of her frizeur. Indeed a story is told that a regiment 
preparing for inspection, and being short of hair dressers, were 
obliged to have their heads arranged over mght, and were for- 
ced to sleep on their faces, lest they should disarrange the 
handi-work of the artist, 

In 1785 the Minister proposed to lay a tax on female ser- 
vants, and thereupon the Earl of Surrey proposed as an 
amendment, that the new tax should be laid on hair powder. 
The motion was received with shouts of laughter, but the large 
revenue to be derived from it was by no means to be ieanldel 
a tax was accordingly adopted, and then every buck and 
collet to the support of the Exchequer. So 
during the ; the revenue from this one item appear, that 
ae administration of William Pitt, Mrancis, fifth Duke 

edlord, being offended with the Cabinet, ordered his 
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four and twenty footmen tocomb out their powder, tus propos. 
ing to vex the Minister, and help towards stopping the supplies. 

Another tax connected with our subject was that on the us: 
of human hair, in wigs and other adornments; thistax, at 9 
shilling per |b., produced in the year 827, according to Sir 
Henry Parnell, in lis well known letter on Financial Reform, 
nearly three thousand pounds sterling. 

We must here end our paper upon Hair ; in a future number 
we shall return to another branch of the subject—Wigs and 
Beards. 


DR. MADDEN’S PHANTASMATA. 


Phantasmata, or Illustons and Fanaticisms of Protean Forms, 
Productive of Great Evils. By R. R. Madden, F.R.CS,, 
Kng., M.RLA., &c., &e. Author of “Travels in the 
Kast,” “Shrines and Sepulchres,” ‘* Life of Savonarola,” 
“Memoirs of Lady Blessington,” ete. London: Newby, 
1807. 
fo a man plunged in the midst of the dull and unvarying 

realities of business or professional life, it is no mean pleasure 

to steal away for a while from the smoke and turmoil of the 
murky city, and relax the rigid tension of his mind in the far 
country. Pleasent to him to he upon the newly mown grass, 
to watch the lark piercing the blue vault, and scattering 
showers of melody as he rises; pleasant, by some purling 
stream, and “under the shade of melancholy boughs,” to 
‘lose and neglect the creeping hours of time ,” pleasant, too, 
to mount the neighbouring hill, and seated on a moss-grown 
rock, look down with calm complacency on the distant city, 
and watch the great cloud of smoky incense, which rolls up 
daily from its thousand altars to the great spirit of trade and 
labor. Pleasant too, to watch the ships gliding over the great 
hosom of the sea, bound upon their various courses ; carrying 
the emigrant in search of fortune, the criminal of concealment, 
the opulent of health and excitment ; bearing from shore to 
shore the mutual interchange of products, and joining as tt 
where in friendly grasp, across the wide expanse of sea, the 
hands of distant relatives and friends. 
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It is then that the imagination, freed from the restramts of 
the practical cares of life, compensates itself for previous 
restraint, and delights to wander free and uncontrolled. 
Ranging far and wide it brings back to the poet, the newest 
and a baat flowers of fancy; to the philosopher, still higher 
and holier views of science and human life; to the artist, yet 
nobler inspirations and designs; and even to the drudging 
money-getter, some faint, dim vistas of future days, when 
money-getting shall not be the sole aim of his existence, but 
something shall be given to the poetry and intellect of life. 
Such recreations of fancy are not without their benefit and 

rofit ; they purify and elevate the mental organization, soften 
the heart, and fill it with sympathy and kindness, and send a 
man back to the practical routine of business with increased 
vest for vigorous exertion. 

In such recreations, the habitual dweller in cities is rarely 
permitted to indulge. When chimney-pots and housetops 
greet his waking glances in the morning, and chimney-pots and 
housetops cast their shadows over him at night, it 1s not easy 
toindulge in those dreams, and build up those airy castles, 
which are the favorite work of fancy. 

Croesus, toiling in his dingy counting-house, sneers at such 
vain imaginings, which are, he thinks, of no use to any man; 
no help in the pursuit of wealth, and yet we know that to such 
musings and such abandonments of thought, we owe many of 
our brightest literary gems, with the smallest of which we 
would not be willing to part for all the wealth that Croesus 
may amass from this hour until that which sees his body con- 
signed to that congenial dust, which shares, we are tempted to 
think, a part of the formation of his soul. 

To deprive us wholly of imagination would be to rob our 
existence of one of its greatest pleasures. ‘To see nothing in 
the finest prospect but an assemblage of trees, fountains, rocks, 
; ls, and vallies ; to stand upon classic ground, and see nothing 

ut the grass beneath our feet and the sky over head; to 
oa: wae poem and wonder at the strange audacity of the 
ban in asking us to credit such fancies, would certainly be 

degrade our nature, and bring it down near the level of mere 

animal existence, 
are is more solid enjoyment in the pursuit of agreeable 
da would be at first blush supposed. It can, more- 
» %€ enjoyed almost at all times, at the mere wish, and the 
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pleasure produced by its indulgence is both inexpensive and 
exhilarating. There is a subtle moral in the Barmecides’ 
Feast of the Arabian Nights, Ah! the Arabian Nights are 
suggestive subject here. Ah! well do we remember with 
what intense and absorbing pleasure we pored upon these 
pages in our early youth, and tasted our first pure draught of 
real romance. How with Haroun Alraschid we roved disguised 
through the streets of Bagdad, quaffed sherbet in the delicious 
gardens of the suburbs, and glided in the light river boats 
down the current of the Bosphorus,— 


“ T see rich Bagdad once again, 
With its turrets of Moorish mould, 
And the Khalif’s twice five hundred men, 
Whose binishes flamed with gold ; 
I call up many a gorgeous show, 
Which the pall of oblivion hides, 
All passed like snow, long, long ago, 


9) 


With the time of the Barmecides! 


A man may be doomed to dwell in an obscure and secluded 
spot, where neither change of scene, nor varied intercourse 
with his fellow men, break the dull routine of existence ; he 
may be plunged in a gloomy dungeon and shut out from light 
and life; lis means may be straitened, and his health be 
impaired, and to the casual observer his mind will appear op- 
pressed and dark; but his imagination is not dead, and he 
has all her charms to soothe and solace him. Though his 
liberty is restrained, the world is before him, and in fancy he 
visits its remotest and its fairest spots. He roams throug) 
the sandy deserts of Arabia, reposes on the banks of the 
Ganges, and worships in the Temple of the Sun. He views 
the sun rising, from the summit of Mont Blanc, and watches 
his parting rays in the sweet valley of Chamoun. " 

Though deprived of books, he holds animated converse wit 
the spiritsofthe illustrious dead, and at his bidding, poets, his- 
torians, novelists, and philosophers, throng around him and inter- 
change thoughts withhim. Though pent up in narrow rooms, 1 
inoment he is kneeling in the vast spacious centre of a contin: 
ental cathedral, in which the light of, a thousand tapers faint! 
reveals the lofty arching of the overhanging roof, while the dec 
swell of the pealing organ fills the vast space, and lifts up 
soul upon its rolling waves of harmony. 
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But it is chiefly when sorrow wrings the heart or pain the 
brow that imagination lends its kindest aid; not indeed so 
often in that of the sufferer himself, ‘as in that of others through 
the medium of books. Pain, sorrow and disappointment will 
each find somewhere in the stores of literature, whether in 
history, philosophy, or poetry, some share of solace. ‘The mind 
exhausted and depressed is unequal to the effort of creating 
consolation for itself, but it finds it in communion with thie 
minds of other men, with those whose genius has illuminated, 
whose knowledge hasinstructed, whose humor hasbeguiled, whose 

thos has softened; and to theend of time they will fulfil their 
noble oflice, and soothe and instruct and charm, till imagi- 
nation’s reign is over and everything is real. 

Experience, however, teaches us that there may be danger in 
indulging too long or too frequently in these excursions of 
fancy. —There is no doubt that many an intellect has wandered 
so often and so far into the realms of imagination, as at length 
to fix its permanent abode there and desert for ever the regions 
of common sense. We often see this happen to men of very 
sober demeanour. We are acquainted with more than one 
who, originally addicted to exaggeration and boasting, has by 
mere force of habit arrived at an extraordinary state of mind, 
in which he actually believes in the precise truth of the incred- 
ible fictions to which he gives utterance. Not a soul who 
listens gives of course the slightest credence, no one but the 
deceiver is deceived, and him it would be impossible to convince 
of his own mendacity. his is but another phase of that not 
uncommon state to which men are frequently brought by too 
close and intense contemplation of any particular subject. 
Our lunatic asylums are crowded with inmates, who, save on 
one topic, are as sensible as any man in the country. They 
will converse with perfect recollection and collectedness on 
general topics, and one unacquainted with their state of mind, 
and happening to avoid the one subject, might meet and con- 
verse with them for months without entertaining the slightest 
‘uspicion of a disordered intellect. The occurrence of such 
cases ouly strengthens the difficulties of that most important 
branch of medical and legal investigation, the character of 
iusanity and the treatment of the insane, a subject, which in 
Peni: at least, receives from the legislature and executive in 
: \ ee lar too small a share of attention. 

© are not about to enter upon an analysis of the nature of 


ine 


“sally, ora discussion of the various theories advanced in 
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connexion with it, though indeed such an enquiry would be 
both interesting and germane to the subject in hand. We 
merely desire, in passing, to notice one striking case out of 
many that occur to us, illustrative in a high degree of the 
curiously anomalous conditions which frequently characterize 
insanity. It is that of Christopher Smart, the cotempo 
ard the acquaintance, if not the friend, of Samuel Johnson, 
Smart was the son of a gentleman of small property, and was 
born at Shipbourne, in Kent, in the year 1722. Having entered 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, the celebrity which he soon 
acquired as a poet and wit, proved to him, as it has proved to 
others, the cause probably of his ruin. His society was courted, 
and he received numerous invitations to the houses of strangers 
and to the rooms of his fellow collegians. ‘Through a false 
pride, or rather through vanity, Smart was profuse in his hos- 
pitalities in return, and the result was that he became seriously 
embarrassed in his circumstances, and so continued through 
life. That life was indeed a chequered one, though the clouds 
of sorrow more frequently obscured his path, than the sunshine 
of prosperity gladdened it. To follow him through the change- 
ful course, would be a task beyond these limits; we can only 
indicate a few of these productions by which from time to time 
he gave token of that which was within him. While yet a 
er he attracted the notice of Pope, by finely translating into 

atin verse that poet’s essay on Criticism, and the Ode on 
St. Cecilia's Day. While a fellow of Pembroke College he wrote 
a number of poetical pieces, of which one, a mock tragedy, 
contains some exceedingly humorous passages. One 1n partl- 
cular is frequently quoted, though the authorship is very 
commonly unknown. It is that in which the alternate strug- 
gles of pride, love and reason, in the breast of the Princess 
Periwinkle are described and compared to the following series 
of circumstances :-— 


Thus when a barber and a collier fight, 

The barber beats the luckless collier—white; 
The dusty collier heaves his ponderous sack, 

And big with vengeance, beats the barber—black. 
In comes the brick-dust man, with grime o’erspread, 
And beats the collier and the barber—red, 
Black, red, and white, in various clouds are toss'd, 
And in the dust they raise, the combatants are lost. 
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The wretched debts he had incurred to college cooks and 
tavern keepers were the cause of the sequestration of his 
fellowship, and he came up to London to try the uncertain 
profession of a literary man. 

He married Miss Carnan, step-daughter of Newberry the 
ublisher, and in 1756 produced his well known translation of 
Henee By degrees the natural thoughtlessness of his dispo- 
sition began to involve him in difficulties, and coupled with 
occasional intemperance, soon reduced him to absolute poverty. 

He was attacked by a dangerous illness, accompanied by 
lunacy, his recovery from which he owed to Dr. James, the inven - 
tor of the celebrated Powders, which still bear the name of that 
physician, But though he regained in a great measure his 
bodily health, he was not cured of the baneful habit of intem- 
perance, indulgence in which, alternately with severe mental labor, 
soon affected his reason. His disorder manifested itself chiefly 
inthe form of a crazy devotion, prompting him to fall upon 
his knees in prayer, in the public streets, and other unsuitable 
place, This of course ended in his being shut up in a lunatic 
asylum, a proceeding which met with the disapprobation of 
Johnson. For nearly two years this strange mixture of great- 
ness and littleness raved in his prison, and for a portion of the 
time it was considered prudent to deprive him of writing 
materials, lest indulgence in composition should aggravate the 
excitement under which he labored. It was during this time 
of deprivation, that with a key and bit of charcoal he scrawled 
upon the walls of his cell about a hundred stanzas of a poem 
of such majestic and sonorous sublimity, that thousands of the 
productions of sane genius are tame and spiritless in compari- 
son, But while the verses glow with a fire of almost unearthly 
intensity, and possess a power perhaps partly derived from the 
highly excited state of the writer’s brain, they are neither 
deficient in arrangement nor execution. ‘The idea of the poem 
istegularly and effectively carried out, and the connexion between 
the words and sense perfectly maintained. This fine lyric is 
ilustrative of the life and character of David, to whom a part 
of it is addressed, and though a perusal of the few stanzas for 
_— we can afford space, will be far from giving an adequate 
7 of the whole, we think they will suffice to justify the terms 
" — in which we have spoken of the work. 
bE hese then are the composition of a lunatic, of a madman, 

ring restraint, and to be separated from his fellow men 
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with a view to his restoration to reason, Let physiologists ai 
physicians reconcile this anomaly. 


* * * ~ 


Great, valiant, pious, good, and clean, 
Sublime, contemplative, serene, 
Strong, constant, pleasant, wise ! 
Bright effluence of exceeding grace; 
Blest man! the swiftness of the race 
The pearl and the prize! 
* * ° . 
Sublime—invention, ever young, 
Of vast conception, towering tongue, 
To God the eternal theme; 
Notes from yon exaltations caught, 
Unrivalled royalty of thought! 
O’er meaner strains, supreme. 
* * * * # 
Streng in the Lord, who could defy 
Satan, and all his powers that lie 
In sempiternal night: 
And hell, and horror, and despair, 
Were as the lion and the bear, 
To his undaunted might. 
. * * * x 
Pleasant and various as the year; 
Man, soul, and angel, without peer, 
Priest, champion, sage and boy; 
In armour, or in ephod clad, 
His pomp, his piety was glad, 
Majestic was his joy. 
* * * * . 
His muse, bright angel of his verse 
Gives balm for all the thorns that pierce, 
For all the pangs that rage, 
Blest light, still gaining on the gloom, 
The more than Michal of his bloom, 
The Abishag of his age. 


He sang of God, the mighty source 
Of all things—the stupendous force 
On which all strength depends, 
From whose right arm, beneath whose eyes, 
All period, power, and enterprize, 


Commences, reigns, and ends. 
* % *% * 
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Sweet is the dew that falls betimes, 

And drops upon the leafy limes ; 
Sweet Hermon’s fragrant air: 

Sweet is the lily’s silver bell, 

And sweet the wakeful taper’s smell, 
That watch for early prayer. 


Sweet the young nurse, with smile intense, 

Which smiles o’er sleeping innocence; 
Sweet when the last arrive: 

Sweet the musician’s ardour beats, 

While his vague mind’s in quest of sweets, 
The choicest flowers to hive. 


Sweeter in all the strains of love, 
The language of the turtle dove, 
Paired to thy swelling chord; 
Sweeter with every grace endued, 
The glory of thy gratitude, 
Respired unto the Lord. 


Strong is the horse upon his speed ; 
Strong in pursuit the rapid steed, 

And makes at once his game: 
Strong the tall ostrich on the ground: 
Strong through the turbulent profound, 

Shoots onward to his aim. 


Strong is the lion—like a coal, 

His eye ball—like a bastion’s mole, 
His chest against his foes: 

Strong the gyre eagle on his sail, 

Strong against tide the enormous whale 
Emerges, as he goes. 


But stronger still, in earth and air, 
And in the sea, the man of prayer, 
And far beneath the tide, 
And in the seat to faith assigned, 
Where ask is have, and seek is find, 
Where knock is open wide. 
* * % 
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Glorious the sun in mid career; 
Glorious the assembled fires appear; 
Glorious the comet’s train, 
Glorious the trumpet and alarm, 
Glorious the Almighty’s outstretched arm; 
Glorious the enraptured main. 


Glorious the Northern Lights astream ; 
Glorious the song when God's the theme, 
Glorious the thunder's roar; 

Glorious hosanna from the den; 
Glorious the Catholic amen; 
Glorious the martyr’s gore. 


Glorious—more glorious is the crown 
Of Him, that brought salvation down, 
By meekness, called thy Son; 
Thou that stupendous truth believed, 
And now the matchless deeds achieved, 
Determined, dared and done. 


And these verses, we repeat, were the production of a /unatic, 
who in after life actually wanted bread, and who in the days of 
his sanity writes to the Rev. Mr. Jackson that he had nothing 
to eat, and that he would be thankful for the loan of a few 
shillings. Truly had he never awaked from his mental sleep, 
if indeed that we can call sleep which brought such glorious 
visions, as David”—he perhaps would have had little to 
regret ;—oblivion from his cares he would at least have gained, 
and been spared the sharp and bitter humiliation of being 
obliged to ask common charity from a friend, and of feeling 
the disgrace of ending his days within the walls of the King’s 
Bench Prison.* 

The volumes before us are not calculated to_ flatter 
human vanity. They prove how truly it has been said that 
wit and madness are generally allied, and show to what extra- 
vagances and excesses the unrestrained and ill-regulated imagt- 
nations of men will run. ‘The title of the book is rather more 
ambitious and comprehensive than the execution of the work 
warrants. The ldesdeks described and illustrated by Dr. 
Madden are chiefly those which in the history of such things 


as 








* We may add that Disraeli in his ‘Calamities of See — 
not notice the most calamitous career and end of Christopher Smart 
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we find were confined to the breast in which they originated, 
or at least exhibited their influence but little further, and some 
of the subjects appear to us to have but very faint connection 
with what we are also to conclude is the scope and object of 
the book. 

Dr. Madden’s work strengthens the conclusion which our 
previous reading and the history of the world had produced, that 
religious enthusiasm has been always the most formidable and 
permanent shape which illusions such as these have assumed, 
and indeed may again assume. In this guise no absurdity 1s 
too great for human tolerance. A man who would be hooted 
and pelted if he called upon the crowd to credit his assertion 
that his body was composed of glass, or that he was entirely 
formed of gutta percha, would be almost readily believed, if 
he asserted that he was an angel descended from heaven, or 
that Messiah who is still expected by the remnant of a people. 

The history of Mahomet and Mahometanism strikingly 
illustrates what we have stated. For nearly 1300 years the 
doctrines of this impostor have flourished, and now hold sway 
over a larger section of the human race than Christianity em- 
braces in its fold. ‘Though Mahomet has had many imitators, 
none have achieved similar success. One of the most remarkable 
of those who succeeded him was Emanuel Swedenborg, whose 
followers are still numerous. 

Emanuel Swedenborg, or Swedberg, was born in Stock- 
holm, upon the 29th January, 1688; according to Dr. 
Madden in the year 1689. His father was originally chaplain to 
a regiment of cavalry, subsequently Bishop of Skara in West 
Gothland. - While yet a mere youth he published a volume of 
Latin Poems, under the title of “Ludus Heliconius Siré 
Carmina Miscellanea,” in which he betrayed signs of considerable 
ability, and of unusual acquirements. Between J710 and 1714 
7 visited the universities of England, Holland, France and 
yermany, and having in 1716 attracted the notice of his king, 
a the Twelfth, he was by the latter appointed Assessor 
xtraordinary of the Metallic College, and associated with 
olham in the construction of various public, mechanical and 
engineering works, 

In 1719, Queen Ulrica Eleonora, sister of Charles XI1L., 
an a patent of nobility, and he assumed the uame of 

rg, and thence till 1784 he devoted himself to 


practical investigation of mining and metallurgy, and in 
we 
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the latter year gave to the world the results of his labours 
in three folio volumes. 

According to his own account his peculiar mission was first 
disclosed to him in the year 1743. ‘ Whatever of w orldly honor 
or advantage,” he writes, ‘‘may appear to be in these ‘things, 
I hold them but as matters of very low estimation, compared 
to the honor of the holy office to which I have been called by 
the Lord himself, who was graciously pleased to manifest him- 
self to me, his unworthy servant, in a personal appearance jn 
the year 1743, to open to me a sight of the spiritutal world, 
and to enable me to converse with spirits and angels, and this 
privilege has continued with me to this day.” With the con- 
sistency of sincerity, Swedenborg resigned his situation, after 
the receipt of this divine call, but he was permitted to retain 
one half of the salary attached to it. Thenceforward he resided 
alternately in Sweden, Holland and England, in the latter of 
which countries, in London, he died upon the 29th of March, 
1772, in the 85th year of his age. 

The great delusion under which Swedenborg laboured, was, 
as is well known, that he was in actual intercourse with the 
spiritutal world, and that he had had constant communications 
with angels, and the spirits of just men, and that his doctrines 
were revealed from heaven, and his followers at the present day 
look upon him as having been directly inspired by heaven. 

There is a very solewn warning in the history of this remark- 
able man. Looking upon the mass of works published by him, 
characterized throughout by learning and high scientific attain- 
ments, considering the purty of his official and moral char- 
acter, and the total absence of any sordid motive actuating hus 
conduct, we cannot but wonder at while we reverence the 
designs of Providence in giving up such a man to the powers 
of darkness, and to “a ereat delusion to believe a lie,” 

Nor is it less wonderful that he should have succeeded i 
sowing pretty largely the seeds of his doctrine, and that sutli- 
cient numbers of his followers should now be found to form a 
body, known as the New Jerusalem, or New Christian © ‘hureh, 
sembering amongst its congregation even clergymen of the 
Established Church. The Rev. John Clowes, the translator 
of the principal portion of the Theological W orks of Sweden- 
borg, for more than sixty years Rector of St. John’s, Man- 

chester, did not think it inconsistent to retain his rectory 
while professing his belief in the truth of the docirines of 
Swe det nborg, 
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it would be foreign to our purpose to enter upon any ex- 
amination of these doctrines here. ‘That Swedenborg was 
sincere, that he was himself deluded and deceived, and that he 
was not a conscious impostor, we have no hesitation in believing, 
and in this regard we think Dr. Madden is hardly just to his 
memory, but it is amazing that men should in these days be 
found to regard him as an inspired and heaven-chosen founder 
of anew dispensation. 

“In aletter to Oelinger of Wurtemburg,” says Dr. Madden, 
“dated November the 11th, 1766, the following passage 
ocours: ‘If | have spoken with the angels? ‘To this I answer 
that I conversed with St. Paul during a whole year, particularly 
with regard to the text Romans III. 28. I have conversed 
with St. John three times, once with Moses, and a hundred 
times with Luther, who allowed that it was against the warning 
of an angel that he professed ‘fidem solam,’ that he stood 
alone upon the separation from the Pope. With angels, finally, 
have I these many years conversed, and that daily.’ Of the 
habits, forms, and even attire of angels he gives a detailed 
account. ‘'They have human forms, the appearance of men, 
1s | have a thousand times seen; for I have spoken with them 
asa man with other men, often with several together, and they 
have nothing in the least to distinguish them from other men.’ ”’ 

Delusions such as these not uncommonly take possession of 
persons of ardent and vivid imaginations, who allow their minds 
to rest with peculiar intensity on any particular train of thought. 

Spinello having in a picture representing the fall of the 
rebellious angels, painted a horribly hideous figure of the devil, 
said to have imagined the representation with such foree 
and executed it with such power, that the figure continued to 
haunt him for a considerable time, and his reason was event- 
ually lost, 

Pascal, in his latter days, imagined that a flaming gull 
yawned beside his chair, and that he was occasionally favored 
with heavenly visions, and Dr. Beattie owned himself afraid to 
read over the proofs of his “ Essay on Truth,” lest the task 
should renew too vividly the recollection of the intense mental 
labor, amounting to a feeling of actual horror, which the work 
cost him in the writing. It appears strange, that considering 

¥ numerous are such instances, those who have adopted the 

innes of Swedenborg will not be content to claim for bim 
thigh character for learning, science, and morality, and to 
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ascribe lis visions and revelations to that disordered state 9; 
the imagination to which they unquestionably owed their origin, 
and which he shared in common with so many others of equal 
learning and ability in various times. 

In tracing the history of delusions arising from religious 
impressions there is always a certain degree of difficulty jp 
discriminating between the sincere enthusiast and the wilful 
impostor. No object is more revolting than the latter, who 
taking foul advantage of the principles implanted by nature in 
the hearts of men, makes these principles and feelings the means 
of his private aggrandisement and emolument. For snch men 
as Rusenfeld, Sabatai, and Marion, the barbarous punishments 
of the dark ages would be hardly too severe, and certainly 
there would be no cruelty in restraining such enthusiasts as 
Swedenborg, and preventing them from circulating amongst 
anignorant and excitable people, the history of imaginary visions 
and revelations. The weaker sex has furnished more than one 
to the number of fanatics and enthusiasts whose history has 
become remarkable. Not the least amongst the latter was 
Johanna Southcote, who flourished almost in our own times, 
Though we can hardly refrain from smiling at the weak credu 
lity with which her absurdities were received by many, we 
perhaps ought not to be too hasty in our condemnation of 
those who were drawn into the current of belief. We cannot 
now properly appreciate the intense excitement produced at 
the time by Johanna’s announcements, nor the extraordinary 
force with which the excitement overwhelmed the nervous and 
susceptible. Brothers had just retired from the stage into 
lunatic asylum, and though at the first the recent exhibitions 
of this fanatic might strike us most likely to operate as a 
warning, yet on consideration we will be induced to admit that 
they rather tended to prepare the public mind for the reception 
of even greater absurdities. Accordingly we find Sharpe, the 
celebrated engraver, even more enthusiastic in the cause of 
Johanna Southcote, than he had previously been in that of 
Richard Brothers, and his example was imitated by many. 
The history of this woman strikingly illustrates the umpropriely 
of permitting the indiscriminate and unregulated use of even 
the best things, for Jotanna’s delusions unquestionably had 
their origin in her constant and unassisted study (if her lucus 
brations deserve the name), of the sacred writings. Though 


it would be a gross insult to the memory of Swedenborg 
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draw a parallel between him and Johanna Southcote, yet is it 
worthy of remark, that both made the Book of the Apocalypse 
their particular study. ‘The effect on Swedenborg we have 
already glanced at, that on Johanna Southcote was to per- 
suade her that she was the appointed virgin to bring forth the 
promised Shiloh. It does not say much for the certainty of 
medical investigations to find the faculty divided in opinion, 
as to the fact of the pregnancy of the woman at the mature 
age of 64. Mr. Mathias, who had been called in, expressed his 
incredulity, and his services were forthwith dispensed with. 
We will not, even so remotely and indirectly, insult an honor- 
able profession by suggesting that his dismissal from a lucrative 
attendance influenced Mr. Keece, another physician, in coming 
to an opposite conclusion ; he, however, declared his conviction 
that Johanna was indeed with child, and having announced 
this conviction to a deputation of her followers who waited 
upon him for the purpose, he continued in attendance upon 
her till her death. Even her death did not end the wretched 
exhibition. Her body was kept over ground till decomposi- 
tion had set in, and even its dissection, and the natural results, 
did not shake the faith of many of her followers. 

Less notorious, but in reality more remarkable is the his- 
tory of Antoinette Bourignon, who was born at Lisle in the 
year 1616. Whether or not she was herself a wilful impostor 
or the victim of a disordered imagination, she at all events 
Was not influenced by avaricious views. [ler parents were 
opulent, and she became rich at their death, and though her 
person was so misshapen as to induce the barbarous thought 
of stifling her as a monster at her birth, she became the 
object of much pursuit to those who, coveting her wealth, 
pretended affection for her person. No part of the folly at- 
inbutable to her, however, consisted in yielding credulity to the 
ei attentions of these followers. She had sense enough 
fathom the object of their desires, and to escape their im- 
— ~ wee governess of the hospital at Lisle, and 
shelly oath ugustinian habit. She soon shewed herself 
ability to a lor governing others, by displaying her in- 
later ak an herself; the hospital became a scene of 
for the inn A ei Which reached such a pitch as to call 
itand aay bene of the Civil power, and Antoinette quitted 

; ed to Ghent. 
wing thence gone to Amsterdam, and occupied herself in 
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prumulgating her peculiar doctrines both by speech and 
writing, she succeeded in making converts of two men of some 
ability, and of considerable learning, Christina Bartholomew 
De Cordt, and Peter Poiret. ‘That a violent, fanatica) ayd 
repulsive female, should have thus succeeded in waking cap- 
tive the reasons of two such men is a circumstance preguant 
with instructive warning. De Cordt was a Jansenist, and a 
Priest of the Oratory at Mechlin, and a man of respectable ta. 
lents, but it is to Poiret that Bourignon is indebted perhaps 
for the transmission to posterity in an antelligible shape of her 
peculiar teaching and doctrine. In his work entitled “L’ 
(Keonomie Divine, ou systéme universe,” he has reduced her 
visionary and obscure tenets into a methodical arrangement, 
and to his efforts is no doubt owing any influence which those 
tenets possessed after her death, or still exercise. Like other 
fanatics she claimed for herself the merit of divine inspiration, 
and impressed with what she considered the then universal 
decay of Chnistianity alleged that she had been specially called 
to the work of its restoration. Her writings, though volv- 
minous, are so incoherent and fanciful that it is impossible to 
glean from them any precise knowledge of her peculiar doc- 
trines, but Poiret, in the work we have above alluded to, gives 
us the pith and substance of them, accompanied by a good 
deal of lis own suggestions and opinions. Her predominant 
principle was that religion consisted neither in knowledge nor 
practice, but in a certain internal feeling and divine impulse that 
arises immediately from communion with the Deity. ‘This easy 
doctrine has met with even more approbation since the deathol 
its originator than it experienced in her life time, and not 
many years ago, if not even still, candidates for holy orders in the 
Seotch church were called upon previous to ordination &- 
pressly to renounce Bourignonism. 

It would be unjust to the memory both of Swedenborg 
aud Bourignon, to deny that they were both really impressed 
with a behef in the Divine reality of their respective UnssiOns, 
though if we acquit them of deception we are forced according 
tothe present prevailing rule in such matters, to set them downas 
lunatics. We sce mien confined daily in mad hou 
save on some one particular point are capable of reasoning 
correctly and acting with perfect judgment and discretion. ™ 
have more than once in medical and medico-legal works ret 

of eases of this kind, in which, according to the narrator 
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(usually a medical man), the alleged lunatic underwent a most 
searching and very lengthened examination, without betraying 
the slightest symptom of insanity, until at last either by chance, 
or by means of a question (as we are in such cases exultingly 
told), suggested by the tact and skill of the learned historian, 
the proper chord was struck, and the whole mental instrument 
thrown into discordant confusion. In one case, out of 
thousands almost precisely similar, the subject of enquiry an- 
swered every question with propriety and correctness, untl at 
last requested to state when he had last a visit from the Km- 
peror of Morocco, when at once the flood gates opened, and a 
torrent of wild nonsense gushed forth, and the auditory were 
gravely informed in conclusion that the hitherto calm and 
collected person, who had for so long a time answered nu- 
merous questions with such gravity and composure, was no 
less a person than the Emperor of all the Russias. In what 
respect was this man, who was shortly after consigned to an 
asylum, a whit more a lunatic than Swedenborg, who not ouly 
equalled but greatly transcended his fellow men in the powers 
of his mind, though he laboured under a delusion as gross as 
that of the pseudo Emperor of Russia. Pursuing this 
line of enquiry a little further, and extending it amongst 
our own eircle of acquaintance, shall we not find many who, 
judged by the same rule, would deserve to be classed among 
the iusaue. In truth the question is surrounded with diffi- 
culties, which have been always recognized by the learned and 
jadi¢ious who have made the subject their peculiar study. 

To enter upon a consideration and analysis of unsoundness 
of mind in its various forms of Amentia, Dementia and 
Mania, as classified by some, of Mania, Mouomania, Dementia 

Idiotismn, by others, would be foreign to our purpose, and 
wdeed beyond the scope of a paper like the present, 

la the work before us Dr. Madden has noticed most of the 
vanious forms of Epidemic Mania, and has furnished us with 
“ome curious and interesting details. He writes—“ the preva- 
‘nee of particular forms of insanity at particular epochs has 

®0 noticed in various countries, and was first treated of 
nelly in France, by Dr. Calmeil, the very able and en- 
‘ghlened physician.* At different periods in the middle ages, 
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we find large masses of people moved at the same time by thy 
same exciting influence, seized by a nervous affection of ay 
epidemic nature, that soon merged into a state of mental ey 
altation, and terminated i in Monomania, if it were not timely 
checked. ‘These forms of mental insanity are very apt to as. 
sume a religious character. Those which assume that charac- 
ter are classed by Calmeil under the head of * Theomania,’ the 
opposite of this character under the head of Demonomania, 
which he divides into two kinds—Demonolatria, devil worship 
and Demonopathy, a belief in possession by evil spirits. f 
would appear that the Demonomania of those afflicted with 
Lycanthropia partook of the character both of Dereonolatria 
and Demonopathiy.”’ 
Mr. Madden then proce ‘eds to quote various writers who 
ag noticed the existence of this kind of mania, including 
. Augustine, and Burton, whose description is as follows :— 
on Lycanthropia or wolf madness, when men run howling 
about graves and fields in the night, and will not be persuaded 
but that they are wolves or some such beasts. A¥tius * and 
Paulus + call ita kind of melancholy! but I should rather 
refer it to madness as most do. Some doubt whether there 
be any such disease. Donat. ab Altomari f saith that he saw 
two of them in his time: Wierus § of one at Padua, that 
would not believe but that he was a wolf. He hath another 
instance of a Spaniard who thought himself a bear. Forestus | 
confirms as much by many examples ; one amongst the rest 
of which he was an eye witness in Hulland—a poor husband- 
man that always hunted about graves and kept in church 
yards, of a pale, black, ugly and fearful look. Such belike, 
or little better, were king Pretus’ ] wughters that thought 
the mselves kine; and Nebuch: idnezzar, as some interpreters hold, 
was only troubled with this kind of madness, This disease 
perhaps § gave occasion to that bold assertion of Pliny ** som 
men were turned into wolves in his time, and from wolves 
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again to men ; and to that fable of Pausanias of a man who 
was ten yearsa wolf, and afterwards turned to his former 
shape; to Ovid’s * tale of Lycaon, gc. . . . This malady 
saith Avicenna troubleth men most in February, and is now-a- 
days frequent in Bohemia and Hungary, according to Heur- 
nius.t They lie hid, most part all day, and go abroad in the 
ight, barking, howling, at graves and deserts; ¢hey have 
usually hollow eyes, scabbed legs, very dry and pale, saith 
Atomarus.” 

There can be little doubt of the existence of a disease of 

this character. In all probability it was analogous to those 
which we see developed in children, and also in adults, and of 
which a depraved appetite is the principal characteristic. A 
desire to eat green raw vegetables, grass, &c., and to devour 
stones, iron, and other hard substances, generally accompanies 
the disorder, which by many acute and scientific physicians, 1s 
considered to owe its origin toa peculiar derangement of the 
constitution of the blood, which in cases characterised by a 
eraving for green food, is considered to be deficient in the ele- 
ments which such food when eaten and digested would pro- 
duce. In Lycanthropy the morbid desire is for raw flesh, 
though the name derived from Avmes and «»épwaes would sug 
gest an appetite exclusively for human flesh. The Lycan- 
thropist is doubtless the modern name for the Ghoul of the 
“Arabian Nights.” The Ghouls were supposed to frequent 
grave yards, and to disinter and devour the bodies interred in 
them ; the same horribletaste is attributed to the Lycanthropists. 
Some writers treating of Lycauthropy, speak of it as meaning 
an actual transformation of men into wolves, if not in their 
physical shapes at all events in their appetites and tastes. 
_ In the year 1603 a boy of 14 years of age, named Jean 
Grenier, was accused before the parliament of Bourdeaux, of 
Lycanthropy. He was a herder of cattle, and appears to 
have been very little removed from idiotey. The witnesses 
against him were chiefly young girls who alleged that he had 
attacked them in the shape of a wolf; had bitten and would 
have killed them but for their vigorous resistance with sticks, 
Grenier himself confessed to having killed and eaten several 
children, a circumstance which will not surprize us when we 
remember that his intellect was exceedingly weak. 
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So recently as 1849, the French newspapers contained ay 
account of the trial by court martial of one Sergeant Bertrand, 
of the 74th regiment, for Lycanthropy. 

{t appeared that for some months the cemeteries in and 
about Paris had been desecrated, the graves opened and spoiled 
of their dead. In Pére La Chaise these profanations had 
been very frequent, and additional guards were set for the dis. 
covery of the perpetrator. The suspicion that the surgeons and 
anatomists were concerned was dissipated by the evidence of 
one of the profession who was brought to the spot and shewn 
the mangled and mutilated remains of bodies scattered upon 
the ground, and who at once expressed his decided opinion 
that no surgical or scientific hand had had any concern in the 
business. ‘he scene of these atrocities continued to be changed 
from one burial ground to another until its worst events took 
place in that of Mont Parnasse. ‘This, lke the other ceme. 
teries, is surrounded by high walls, the iron gates opening in 
which are kept securely locked. At one part of the wail 
which presented the appearance of having been frequently 
scaled, a man trap was set, so contrived as to explode if any 
one attempted to enter at that point. One night accordingly, 
a loud report brought the gaards to the spot, and the figure 
of 2 man was seen in the ground. He was pursued but evaded 
vursuit, and vanished over the wall as easily asif it had been 
ut breast high. ‘the guards fired their muskets after him, 
but ineffectually—he succeeded in making his escape. 

Next day a grave-digger in the cemetery overheard two 
soldiers speaking of the strange circumstances of the return, 
lateon the preceeding night, of a sergeant of their corps, 
badly wounded, and of his having been removed to the military 
hospital of Val de Grace. ‘The clue thus obtained was followed 
up, and sergeant Bertrand of the 74th Regiment was dis- 
covered to have been the perpetrator of the profanations i 
question. 

On his examination he confessed the fact, and stated that 
he was driven by an irresistible impulse to the commission ol 
these acts. 

He gave to one of the surgeons who attended lim 4 sketch 
of his life, from which it appeared that he had from childhood 
been subject to fits of melancholy and depression, and that 
one day passing a graveyard he saw the grave-diggers, 1 con 
sequence of a sudden shower of rain, leaving a dead body but 
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ally interred. Then, according to his own account, for 
the first time the unnatural desire entered his mind, and he 
returned hastily to the town, procured a spade, and repaired 

in to the churchyard, but just as he had accom- 
nished the dis-interment of the body he saw that he was 
watched, and fled into a neighbouring wood, where throwing 
himself down, he remained for a considerable time in a state 
of insensibility, regardless of the rain which descended in 
torrents. 

Thenceforth he indulged his horrible taste fully until detected 
ia the manner we have mentioned. The medical men consulted 
and examined upon the case, pronounced him irresponsible for 
these acts, though in all other respects apparently perfectly sane, 
and he was sentenced to imprisonment for a year, probably with 
a view to effecting a cure of the monomania with which he was 
afflicted. 

While this form of Lycanthropy consisted in the unnatural 
desire of the living to prey upon the bodies of the dead, Vam- 
pyrism, was on the other hand, the preying of the dead upon 
the living. The Vampire has been described as ‘* Endowed 
with an incorruptible fraine to prey on the lives of his kindred 
and his friends—he now re-appears among them from the 
world of the tomb, not to tell its secrets of joy or of woe, not to 
invite or to warn by the the testimony of his experience, but to 
appal and assassinate those who were dearest to him upon 
earth—and this, not for the gratification of revenge or any Au- 
man feeling, which, however depraved, might find something in 
common with human nature, but to slake a monstrous thirst, 
acquired in the tomb, and which, though he walks in human 
formand human lineaments, has swallowed up every human 
motive in its brutal feroeity.” 

The Vampyre was supposed to rise bodily from the grave 
and steal at night into the room of the victim, on whom it fas- 
ened, and whose blood it continued to suck for a considerable 
ume. Death at the end of a long and wasting illness did not 
release the unhappy sufferer from his misery, for after death 
le was doomed in his turn to become a Vampyre, and to in- 
flict ou others the torments and evils by which he had himself 
perished, " 

The body of a Vampyre was always to be recognized by its 
7 appearance, half open eyes, flexible limbs, and beating 
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‘The Vampyre was known in Greece under the name of 
Vroucolaca, or Broucololas, and Tournefort gives us an account 
of one at Mycone, whose destruction was for a considerable 
time a work of great labour to the Myconians. 

Between 1725 and 1735 Vampyrism prevailed extensively in 
Bohemia, Poland and Hungary, and the terror excited was not 
confined to the ignorant and poor ; all classes became equally a 
prey to superstitious dread, and military and ecclesiastical 
commissioners were appointed to investigate the facts. We may 
be tempted to smile at the present day at such absurdities ; we 
should not, however, forget that the history of spirit rapping 
and its kindred follies, may hereafter show ourselves ina still 
more ridiculous light to our posterity. 

The accounts given us by Dr. Madden of the Convulsive 
Chorea, of the 14, 15 and 16 centuries are curious and inter- 
esting. He writes. 

“Perhaps there never was a period inthe history of the world 
so pregnant with great national calamities thoroughout Europe 
as that of the 14th century. ‘The great pestilence, aptly desig- 
nated ‘The Black Death,’ which had consigned, it is estimated, 
a third of the human race to the grave, had not wholly sub- 
sided, when a new malady of a convulsive nervous and maniacal 
character, burst out in Germany about 1374, of a more strange 
nature than any previous malady that had afflicted humanity 
so extensively as to deserve the name of an epidemic. 

‘The dancing mania connected with Demonomania made its 
way into some parts ot Flanders and Germany, after many sig- 
nal calamities from pestilence, war, and civil feuds. This 
dancing disease, we are told, ‘ wasa great epidemic of a severe 
nervous malady, of which the present St. Vitus’s dance is the 
feeble echo.’ 

“The afflicted generally believed they were possessed by 
demons ; they tormented their minds with dreadful images of 
judgments on sins of theirs which had brought this grievous 
affliction on them, and they were exorcised very often with in- 
differeut success. No one thought of dealing medicinally with 
their disease. 

“The earliest mention of the German dancing mania I find 
in any contemporaneous historical work, is in the ‘ Annales de 
Flandes,’ par Emanuel Sueyro, in the Spanish tongue, (™ fol. 
Lluvers, 1624), under date 1374, the following notice occurs 
of * la Secta de los Dancantes.’ 
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«Tt was accounted portentous of succeeding ills, the exhi- 
hition in those days of the madness with which, from the con- 
fines of the Rhine and the Moselle, descended on Flanders, so 
reat a multitude of people who went dancing and singing 
through the towns, in troops of a hundred and of fifty, as if 
impelled by some fury ; no one knew how it arose, or where 
first appeared this tumultuous disorder, which the laws were 
ill able to repress.* 

“Hecker states, that so early as 1374 large assemblages of 
persons of both sexes were seen at Aix-la-chapelle, who had 
come out of Germany, united by one common delusion, and 
shewed to the public and in the streets the strangest spectacle, 
cireles joined hand in hand, strangely excited, apparently de- 
prived of all command over their senses and of their reason, 
dancing continually for hours together, regardless of by- 
standers.t 

“In Belgium the afflicted persons were called Dansatares 
Chorisantes ; elsewhere they were called St. John’s Dancers, and 
St, Vilus’s Dancers, 

“St. Vitus’s Dance, the ‘Chorea Sancti Viti,’ known to 
medical authors, is described as an habitual convulsive malady, 
chiefly affecting the voluntary muscles of the extremities, face, 
uead, and neck of debilitated children, boys and girls, from 
eight to fourteen years of age indiscriminately, and sometimes, 
but rarely, young women at the age of puberty; a disease 
accompanied generally with derangement of the digestive organs, 
a variable and often ravenous appetite, tumescence of the 
stomach and lower viscera, and subsidence of the convulsive 
movements during sleep 

“But this description of the ordinary disease gives no idea of 
the dancing plague of the 14th century. It had been heard of, 
however, so early as the 11th century in Germany, in Hahalt 
near Bernburg, associated with a curse. In 1237 it is said to 
have prevailed at Erfurt, and traditions remained of upwards 
of 100 children having been seen dancing and jumping on the 
public roads, and sinking exhausted by the violence and duration 
of their paroxysms. Forty-one years later, in 1278, an out- 
break of this disease is said to have taken place at Utrecht, 
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See Annales de Flandes. Par Emanuel Sreyrs, 1624 p. 556. 
Pray mest The Dancing Mania. Babington’s edition of the Epidemics 
: Middle Ages. Lond. 1844, p. 88. 
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and 200 of those attacked perished by the falling of a bridy, 
on the occasion of a priest passing, who was conveying the 
Blessed Sacrament to a sick person, and while they were in the 
midst of their uninterrupted orgies, 

This catastrophe accquired the character of a Divine retribution 
ov the impiety and fanaticism of these people. The attacks 
varied at their onset in different places and in the same places 
in different persons. ‘Thi earliest symptoms were generally of 
a convulsive nature, twitches of the limbs, an irresistible impulse 
to bound, to leap, to dance in circles; and in some places 
to run at full speed, and scamper through fields as if the par. 
ties attacked were cliased by hounds. 

“ When they danced in company for a length of time, their 
excitement became a furious delirium, till at length they sank 
down to the ground wholly exhausted. The accounts given of 
them at the termination of those paroxysms, forcibly remind me 
of the condition of whirling dervishes in the vicinity of Cairo, 
as it has been witnessed by me, when after tramping round and 
round, hand in hand, keeping time to the sing-song utterance 
of the reiterated word Allah, not only with the movements of 
the feet, but with the motions of the head, with gradual 
velocity, till at length the gyrations attained the utmost degree 
of violent exertion, the sounds became a confused murmur, and, 
one by one, swooning individuals dropped out of the circle, 
staggered, and sank exhausted, or fell suddenly wholly senseless 
to the ground, 

‘In the dancing mania of Germany, during the season tha! 
followed violent paroxysms, the sufferers were insensible to 
sounds, and to pain, but became often convulsed, foamed at the 
mouth, their limbs were vehemently moved, and the features 
hideously distorted. ‘Those who were not thus tormented hat 
ecstasies and visions, fancied they conversed with angels, and 
enjoyed the highest state of beatitude in the highest heaven. 
When they came out of the swoon, all the beatitude was gone, 
they manilested intense internal sufferings, oppression of the 
chest, a sense of sinking, of insupportuble vacuity, as if all 
vital energy had died away in their interior, especially im the 
stomach, and whole epigastric region. | 

“In this pitiable state they writhed in agony, groane:, 
and supplicated the bystanders for relief. And the only relic 
the experienced was by swathing them with cloths as tightly 2 
they could be bound round their bodies, or pressing with si 
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‘ble force on their stomachs, trampling on them, or inflic- 
‘ng blows that in their normal condition, in many well 
sesticaied instances, would have been suflicient to produce 
death, The phenomena, be it observed, were exhibited in the 
case of the convulsionnaires of St. Medard, On coming out 
of swoons the same symptoms were manifested, and the same 
extraordinary means of relief employed.” 

The almost irresistible influence exercised upon a commu- 
nity or body of persons dwelling much together, living accord- 
ing to the same rules, observing the same regimen, keeping the 
same hours for retiring to rest and rising, and moving pretty 
much by the same general impulses and desires, is strikingly 
developed in the account which Dr. Madden gives us of what 
he callsepidemic monomonia in convents. 

Both hysteria and epilepsy have been frequently induced 
merely from a principle of imitation, particularly in persous 
of avervous and susceptable temperament. We kuow that 
epilepsy was called by the Romans marbris comitiatis from its 
being frequently excited in the cowitia, which persons liable 
tothe disease were accordingly prohibited from entering, 

Convulsions and epileptic attacks have been frequently pro- 
duced by a highly excited state of the nervous system, particu- 
larly when occasioned by strong religious impressions. In the 
Lond. Med. and Phys. Journal, vol. xxxi, p. 373, will be found 
acunious account furnished by Mr, Cornish of Falmouth of 
instances which he had observed of this excitement originating 
in One person and spreading with extraordinary rapidity through 
agreatnumber. It began in a Wesleyanchapel at Redrutii, 
aid extended to others of the same religious denomination 
ii Camborne, Helston, ‘Truro, Penryn and Falmouth, During 
the time of service, in the first’ uamed chapel, a man suddeuly 
called out, “* what shall 1 do to be saved ?” and followed this 
up by expressing the greatest alarm as to the state of his soul. 
Others having imitated his example, the news quickly spread, 
and huadreds crowded into the chapel, many of whom were 
‘oon similarly attacked. In place. of turning out the congre- 
Baton and closing the building, the preachers began to “ im- 
Prove “the occasion by redoubling their exhortations, and the 
result was to spread the excitement still more widely. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Cornish’s account the fits resembled at first the 
dtiacks of chorea, assuming subsequently an epileptic or hy- 
‘erical character, lasting in some instanees for seventy or 
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eighty hours, but in no case which came under his note 
proving fatal. Girls and young women were mostly the subjects 
attacked, though all ages from childen of six to men of 
eighty, were amongst the number, they were chiefly persons of 
the lowest class, exceedingly ignorant, and there were not Jess 
according to Mr. Cornish, than four thousand affected. Dr, 
Haygarth, to whom is due the merit of detecting the imposture 
in medicine, attempted to be practised by means of Perkin’s 
inetallic tractors, gives similar instances of sympathetic convul- 
sions occurring in North Wales. There is little doubt but 
that the extraordinary effects described by Dr. Madden as pro- 
duced in the nuns of the Convents at Cambrai, Yvertot, Kni- 
torp, Cologne, Zanten and other places, owe their origin to the 
same source as these described by Mr. Cornish and Dr. Hay: 
garth. ‘To return to our author, he writes :—‘ Monomania 1 
the Convent of Yvertot, or Wertet.” 

From 1550 to 1565, epidemic mania, by hystero-demono- 
pathy, prevailed in several convents and seminaries in Germany, 
Holland, and Italy. In the convent of Yvertot (Comté de 
Hloorn*) this nervous malady, attended with convulsive spasms 
of the trunk and limbs, and singular hallucinations, broke out 
towards the end of Lent. 

The afflicted members of the community were seized with 
violent fits of fear and sadness, and paroxysms of a hys- 
terical kind, with sudden bursts of irrepressible laugh- 
ter and subsequent attacks of depression and despondeney. 
They appeared sometimes as if they had been dragged from 
their beds along the ground, at other times they suddenly 
jumped from the floor, and then fell down flat and with con- 
siderable force; they were oceasionally deprived of speech, and 
when they fell to the ground remained there as if they were 
wholly unconscious. But at times they rose suddenly from a 
state of insensibility, with such muscular energy that it was 
with the greatest difficulty they could be restrained. They 
rose up by sudden bounds, and then fell as suddenly down 
again ina frightful manner. 

~The inmates of this convent attributed their terrible suffer- 





* The Comte of Harn, or Hoarne, formed part of the ancient cere 
of Brabant and of the territory of Liege. The Town and € astle 0 
Harn were in the vicinity of Ruremonde. 
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ings to a compact that had been entered into with the devil ; 
and the unfortunate person upon whom their suspicions fell 
was a poor midwife of the netzhbourhood, whose life was con- 
seerated to works of mercy. 

The poor woman was castinto prison, and with her seven other 
women likewise suspected of devil-worship. ‘The former was 
examined, called on to confess her crime, protested her inno- 
cence, was tortured (sur le chevalet), taken down half dead, 
and soon after expired. 

The malady of the nuns of Yvertot began to diminish in its 
intensity after having endured about three years, and at length 
disappeared .* : 

Wier states that the malady of the nuns of Yvertot com- 
menced with a trivial occurrence, magnified into one that be- 
came marvellous in the eyes of many. A poor woman bor- 
rowed a measure of salt from the nuns during Lent, and repaid 
the same, but in double quantity, a little before Haster. 
From that time the nuns began to find in their dormitories 
little white globules similar to the crystals of sugar, but of a 
saline taste, and no one could tell where these globules came 
from. 

Crystallized lime that might have fallen from white-washed 
wails that had become damp, on the floors beneath, might have 
been the substance which gave rise to this prodigy, connected, 
God knows how, with an act of satanic agency. 

Soon after this occurrence the sisters fancied they heard 
plaintive cries like those of a sick person, and voices admonish- 
ing them to go to the assistance of companions of theirs who 
were sick: and when they went to the sisters they found 
nothing was the matter. All sorts of extraordinary “ mau- 
vaises plaisanteries” (if one may so speak of the mischievous 
diabolical extravagances they seemed subject to, were exer- 
csed on them, Simon Gaulart has made the following  re- 
‘umée of the morbid phenomena detailed by Wier and others, 

This summary clearly and succinctly sets forth the phe- 
homena which throw light on the cause of the prevalence of 
similar epidemics in convents in the 16th and 17th centuries. 

Sometimes the nuns attacked by this malady seemed to be 
dragged from their beds by the feet to a considerable distance, 
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and to feel the soles of their feet so tickled that they burst-out 
into fits of laughter. Some were pinched and were lacerated ; 
others had their trunk and members thrown into the most ms 
traordinary contortions. And some thus tormented and con. 
vulsed vomited a great quantity of a dark fluid, black as ink, 
and so exceedingly acid as to excoriate the mouth and _ lips, 
“though they had not, during six weeks previously, taken any 
food, with the exception of bread or thejuice of horse radish,”* 

‘The dark fluid they vomited was so bitter and poignant, that 
all the efforts tried to excitetheir appetite forany other species 
of nourishment than the juice of raifort were in vain. “ When 
the convulsions,’* says Gaulart, “set-in, some were raised in 
the air to the height of a man, and all of a sudden were then 
cast down on the ground. And when some of their friends 
came to visit those who seemed convalescent, or nearly so, 
the moment the friends appeared some patients would fall flat to the 
ground on their faces, from the places where they might be 
seated, without being able to speak a word or recognise any per- 
son ; others lay stretched out as if they were dead, but their 
legs and arms twisted backwards. One of them was lifted 
up in the air, and though the assistants tried to prevent her 
rising, and laid hold of her, she was still lifted up in spite of 
them, and then flung down so violently on the gronud that she 
seemed dead. But coming to herself, as if out of a profound 
sleep, slie went forth from the refectory as if nothing had 
happened, 

“ Some of them walked on the surface of their legs (in the 
posture of kneeling), as if they had no feet ; and it seemed as 
if they were dragged backwards, as if they were in a sack. 
Some scrambled up trees, clambering with their feet lke eats— 
et en descendaient & l'aide du corps.” 


* « Que de jus de raifart sans pain,” is certainly either an error of 
Gaulart or Calmiel. The words of Wier (page 299) are “ Licet ail 
dies quinquaginta duos nihil preter raparum Jus citra panem sarpels- 
sent, mah 

Calmiel, on the important statement, as to food, observes- Enfin 
los religieuses avaient fait un long usage de suc de raifart et on sail 
juc la graine d'une plante voisine du cochlearia a souvent cause des 
convulsions, lorsqu’ elle s’est trouvée melée dans une certaine — 
portion aux substance aliementaire de Villageois. De la Folie, tome 
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It is worthy of notice, that Wier says, “it is not in the 
least to be doubted that these religious were possessed by the 
devils,” and moreover that le affirms the poor woman who 
was accused of causing their possession was wholly innocent ; 
and that he especially refers to the good character borne by 
this woman, who suffered death on those false charges, ‘‘ whose 
neighbours and the poor of the place bore testimony that she 
was so charitable, and even profuse in her bounty towards 
them, that she had even impoverished herself.”* 

Weir, moreover, speaking of the inmates of this convent 
who had been possessed, as he believed, uvbserves—“ Lubrice 
fidei notee fuerunt, quod non ad devi voluntatem sed in feeminas 
cruciatum causas tulerint.”’ 

Another remarkable instance of the same nervous malady 
and epidemic mania as the preceding, but with some peculiar 
henomena, occurred in the monastery of Kintorp, near 
trasburg. ‘The whole community, with few exceptions, were 
afflicted with this disease, and believed themselves possessed 
by devils. A very full account has been given of this remark- 
able case by Weir.t Many of the ladies of this house were 
of noble families. 

At first a few only were seized with convulsions and hallu- 
einations, and these were attributed to epilepsy. ‘The symptoms 
seemed to be communicated, it is said, by contact—perhaps 
it would be more correct to have said, by close intercourse and 
sympathy. 

At the height of the malady the patients were warned of 
each approaching access of their convulsions and delirium by 
a peculiar foetor of the breath. 

When the attack burst out in all its violence, they raved, 
uttered cries, imitated the shrieks and screams of animals, felt 
a strong desire to bite, and became frightfully contorted by 
strange, sharp spasms. The muscles in particular, were 
convulsed, and the duration of the crisis constantly varied, 

When one nun fell into a convulsive attack, all the other 
religieus, who might be present, or within hearing of her 
“nes, Were instantly affected by the same malady. ‘They became 





_ * Wier, Op. Om., p. 300. 
t Wierus, Opera Omnia, ed. 4to., p. 301. 
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dangerous to themselves and others, and made furious attempts 
to fall on strangers, or to bite or strike their companions, 

The disorder of their actions, when sought to be redressed, 
was beyond imagination ; they inflicted frightful wounds on 
one and other, and, singular to say, without any apparent 
pain. 

Goulart, in his “ ‘Tresor of Diabolical Possession Histories,” 
states, “ In the paroxysms of the sufferers, some still continued 
in the possession of their reason, and the power of hearing and 
recognizing those who were around them ; notwithstanding, 
on account of the convulsive affections of the tongue and the 
parts essential to respiration, they could not speak during the 
attack,” | 

One thing is remarkable in this case, as commented on by 
Goulart, “no sooner was one of the sisters attacked, than on 
the sole rumour of the occurrence all the other sisters, separately 
situated in other chambers, were similarly seized themselves,” 

One of the nuns, who was an early suflerer from this 
convulsive hysterical mania, complained much at the com- 
mencement of pain in her left side. Ln her attacks she 
frequently spoke aloud, and was not unconscious at the ume 
that she spoke, but it seemed to her it was another person in her 
interior who uttered the sounds which came from her lips. 
And this fact is worthy of note for its bearing on the somnam- 
bulism ascribed to animal magnetism. Once the access was 
over, all that she had spoken during her paroxysm appeared 
to be forgotten by her. She seemed to be in a state of naturally 
adduced somnambulism. 

The history of epidemic monomania in the convent of 
Loudun is remarkable for its connection with that of Urban 
Grandier. We quote Dr. Madden’s account of this wretched 
altar, 

The name and catastrophe of an unfortunate clergyman are 
mixed up with this said sad history of monomania of Loudun. 
The Abbé Urban Grandier, an eléve of the Jesuits of Bourdeaux, 
who had retired from the order about the year 1620, a canon 
of the church of St. Croix, curate of St. Peter’s (and not the 
director or confessor of the nuns of Loudun), a young clergy: 
man of great pulpit oratory, and of striking personal advantages, 
being a good deal in the world, and as it would appear by no 
weans dead to its allurements or uncontaminated by its vices, 
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ig said to have incurred the animosity of some members of one 
of the monastic orders in his locality by publicly inveighing 
in the pulpit against the practice of frequenting the sacraments 
at Easter in any other than the parish churches.* 

Rumour began to affect the morals of the Abbé Grandier, 
and ina little time he is heard of before a legal tribunal, 
accused of many grave disorders: “ On denounca ses galanteries 
\ official de Poitiers en J629.” ~The accused was condemned, 
and sentenced to loss of benefice, and to residence as a penitent 
ina seminary. An appeal, however, from the sentence led to 
its reversal. 

Three years passed over. ‘The friends of virtue and religion 
(according to some), or the foes of the abbé (according to 
others) were not idle in the meantime. In 1631 a rumour 
began to be disseminated among the common people: ‘ Que 
les Ursulines de Loudun etoient possedées.” The Abbé 
Grandier was accused of being a magician, and by his conjur- 
ations of having caused the Ursuline nuns of J.oudan to be 
possessed by devils. 

So early as October, 1632, the nuns had begun to criminate 
Urban Grandier. As their delirious paroxysms dated from 
the latter part of 1631, Grandier, in the interval between that 
period and his arrest, could not have been very easy in his 
mind at the rumours industriously circulated, that several nuns 
had laid the guilé of their spiritual ruin at his door. 

It will be borne in mind that one of the nuns of Loudun, 
thought to be possessed, was a relation of Richelieu. A 
Councillor of State of the name of Laubardemant, a creature of 
Richelieu’s, happened, as the public were informed, to be 
employed at Loudun on business unconnected with the convent 
atthe period when the disturbances in the house of the Ursulines, 
attnbuted to the diabolical agency, were at their height. The 
councillor of state, it was said, had been sent to superintend 
the demolition of an old castle in the vicinity of that town, 

A little later (31st November, 1633) the councillor of State, 
Laubardemont, is heard of at Loudun as commissary of the 
minister, Cardinal Richelieu, charged to investigate the subject 
of the alleged possession of certain nuns in the convent, and 
with extraordinary powers, superior even to the jurisdiction 





* Mercure Frangois, tome xx, p. 748 
t Dict. Biog. Universelle, Art. Graudizr. 
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of the Parliament, and prohibiting in this ease all appeal to it. 

The charge of magic against Grandier might have failed, 
however, if another accusation against him had not been 
brought to the ears of Cardinal Richelieu. The Cardinal was 
given to understand that a satirical epigram to his prejudice 
bad been written by Urban Grandier.* 

The offence of the satirical epigram was expiated at the 
stake. 

Eventually a commission was appointed by the Government 
to inquite into the case of the possessed nuns, The Chief 
Commissary, Laubardemont, was the creature of Cardinal 
Richeheu. The long arm of the prelate-statesman reached 
from Paris to Loudun, and the ill-fated Abbé was soon within 
the grasp of the Cardinal’s emissaries. He was accused of 
practising devilish arts on the nuns of Loudun, and some 
secular women of the convent. Several of the supposed 
possessed nuns were either terrified, or driven by delirious 
impulse, into the fabrication of evidence against him. 

Urban Grandier was imprisoned, prosecuted, repeatedly 
tortured, and the expressions of his agonies were interpreted 
against him. In August, 1634, he was burned at the stake 
as a devil-worshipper. 

There is one thing very notable in the legal iniquity of those 
proceedings. The commission appointed by Cardinal Richelieu 
to investigate this case, and pronounce on Grandier’s guilt or 
innocence consisted of a chief commissary and twelve judges. 
The judges, it is said, “ were good or well-meaning men,” but 
still they were picked men, and constituted a packed tribunal. 
The celebrated Menage, remarking on this, uses the following 
words, very worthy of attention :— 

‘No innocence can be proof against the choice of judges: 
let an accuser choose the judges, and he will cause all the 
Jansenist to be burned by Molinist judges, and all the Molinst 
bishops to be consumed by Jansenist judges.” 


ec A CAA 





a cer men a a 


* It is denied by several writers that Grandier was the author of 
the epigram ; but a treatise against the celibacy of the clergy, found 
imong his papers, with a passage of a profligate nature in the dedicatory 
iddress of it to a lady of his acquaintance, is with Justice ascribed " 
him. lad Urban Grandier been sent to the Bieetre, instead of being 
‘ommitted to the flames, justice and religion might have been better 
served, 
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On the 12th of June, 1634, Grandier having been duly 
ehaved and shorn of all hair, to prevent his practising any 
sorcery agaist the Commissary and the Judyes, the Bishop of 
Poitiers, exorcists, and the witnesses (twelve monomaniac nuns 
of Loudun), against him, was conveyed to the convent of Carme, 
and there brought to trial ‘Sat the bar of justice,” as the bar- 
barous tribunal was called, where huis judicial murder was to be 
consummated. 

Grandier asserted his innocence loudly and eloquently ; he 
was overwhelmed by the possessed nuns with torrents of abuse, 
accusations of compacts with the devil, of diabolical artifices to 
induce nuns to go to the sabbath of the demon to worship 
him, and to suffer his embraces. The enraged sisters at- 
tempted to fall on him, begged hard to be allowed to tear 
him in pieces, but as this latter proceeding was a little © trop 
fort,” the Bishop of Poitiers interfered, and would not permit 
the possessed sisters to maltreat or murder the prisoner. 

At this juncture, Grandier proposed to the Bishop, as a sure 
test of the truth or falsehood of the crimes ascribed to him by 
the nuns, that they should be called on to substantiate the 
trath of their charges, by causing a distinct and obvious red 
mark to appear on lis forehead, as an attestation of their truth ; 
and in the event of their inability to produce it, that the failure 
should be considered as evidence of his innocence. The bishop, 
from prudent considerations, refused his consent to this pro- 
posal. Jor prudent considerations, however, he gave the 
solemn sanction of lis presence, the sacred authority of his 
office, and imposing pomp and circumstance of the mitre and 
the crozier, to the legal formulas by which the persecuted priest 
was brought to the stake. 

There was a remarkable consistency in the iniquity of each 
part of the proceedings in the case of the statesman prelate, 
Cardinal Richelieu, minister of Louis XILI., versus Urban 
Grandier, a simple priest. 

That part of the sentence, which condemned the unfortunate 
priest to be burnt to death at the stake, was promised to be 
remitted ; it was conceded to him mercifully that he should be 
strangled first, and burned afterwards; but faith was broken 
with him by the infamous Commissary of Richelieu and his 
compeers, The wretched prisoner, with luis legs so shattered 
by the torture of compression between boards, worked by a 
‘crew, us to be unable to walk to the place of execution, was 
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carried thither ou a bier, and burnt to death; proclaiming to 
the last his innocence, and praying to God to have mercy on 
him, and to enable him to bear his torments, ; 

The horrible execution of Urban Grandier by no means ter- 
minated the torments of the nuns of Loudun. Dr. Madden 
tells us that six of the clerical and magisterial functionaries 
brought into contact with Urban Grandier and the nuns, 
during the course of the legal proceedings, caught the disease 
and went mad of demonomania. 

We cannot read these histories without pain and a sense of 
deep humiliation. Making every allowance for the time at 
which these events occurred, they cannot be contemplated with- 
out a feeling of anger, mingled however with pity. We feel 
angry at the folly and obstinacy and the want of temper, and 
of charity exhibited, and compassionate the blindness and 
mental darkness that obscured the visions of both the suppo- 

sed victims and of those who constituted themselves judges 
and avengers. We can nevertheless better afford to tolerate 
the proceedings of those persons, than we can find pretence to 
make allowances for the foibles perpetrated in the present day, 
With all the advantages of refinement in civilization and enlarge- 
ment and elevation of educational progress, it is monstrous 
to find men now-a-days, who unquestionably should know 
much better, giving themselves up to the powers of delusion 
and darkness, and necessarily drawing after them numbers of 
their humble fellow men. The tendency to imitation is as 
powerful in men now as it was three hundred years ago. Let 
the grossest absurdity be but once promulgated, and one or 
two men of respectable position and education found to favor 
its growth, and, in an incredibly short space of time, it will be 
found ramified through Mngland, received and believed by 
one at least of the inmates of almost every house, cottage and 
cabin, from the North to the South, from the East to the 
West. This is particularly true of any religious theory, such 
requires indeed little more to recommend it to thousands than 
the charm of novelty. After all the experience the world has 
had of delusion after delusion, of this character, one succeeding 
as its predecessor began to fall to ruin, it is inexplicable how 
readily a new system is adopted and continuously and nuwer- 
ously sustained. 
Joseph Smyth, the founder of the Mormons, was born in the 
town of Sharon, Windsor County, Vermont, on the 23rd of 
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December, 1805. According to his account, he began at the 

of 14 to reflect upon the future and to consider the neces- 
sity of preparation for another world, and was confounded and 
alarmed at finding so universal a difference upon religious sub- 
ects, in the various creeds professed throughout the world. 
Having determined to investigate the subject more fully, he 
says:— 

oa retired to a secret place and began to call upon the Lord. 

While fervently engaged in supplication, my mind was taken 
away from the objects with which I was surrounded, and [ was 
enwrapt In a heavenly vision, and saw two glorious personages 
who exactly resembled each other in features and likeness, sur- 
rounded with a brilliant light which eclipsed the sun at noon- 
day. They told me that all the religious denominations were 
believing incorrect doctrines, and that none of them was 
acknowledged of God as His church and kingdom, and [ was 
especially ‘commanded to go not after them,’ at the same time 
receiving a promise that the fulness of tle Gospel should at 
some future time be made known to me. 

“On the evening of the 21st Sep., A.D., 18238, whilst [ was 
praying unto God, and endeavouring to exercise faith in the 
precious promises of Scripture, on a sudden, a light like that 
of day, only of a far purer and more glorious appearance and 
brightness, burst into the room; indeed the first sight was as 
though the house was filled with consuming fire. The appear- 
ance produced a shock that affected the whole body. In a mo- 
ment a personage stood before me surrounded with a glory yet 
greater than that with whieh I was already surrounded. This 
messenger proclaimed himself to be an angel of God, sent to 
bring the joyful tidings, that the covenant which God made with 
auecient Israel was intended to be fulfilled; that the preparatory 
work for the second coming of the Messiah was speedily to com- 
mence; that the time was at hand for the Gospel in all its fulness 
'o be spread in power unto all nations that people might be pre- 
pared for the Mitlenial reign. 

2 was informed that I was chosen to be an instrument in the 
" is of God, to bring about some of his purposes in this 
R orlous dispensation. 

dis i informed also concerning the aboriginal inhabitants of 
they nt and shown who they were, and from whence 
bal me ; a brief sketch of their origin, progress, civilization, 

» Governments ; of their righteousness and iniquity, and 
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the blessings of God being finally withdrawn from them as 
people, was made known unto me. [I was also told where 
there were deposited some plates, on which were engraven an 
abridgment of the records of the ancient prophets, that had 
existed on the continent. The angel appeared to me three 
times the same night, and unfolded the same things. After 
having received many visits from the angel of God, unfolding 
the majesty and the glory of the events that would transpire in 
the last days, on the morning of the 22nd of September, 1827, 
the angel of the Lord delivered the records into my hands, 
These records were engraven on plates, which had the appear- 
ance of gold; each plate was six inches wide and eight inches 
long, and not quite so thick as common tin. They were filled 
with engravings in Egyptian characters, and bound together in 
a volume, as the leaves of a book, with three rings running 
through the whole.. The volume was something near six 
inches in thickness, a part of which was sealed. ‘The charac- 
ters on the unsealed part were small, and beautifully engraved. 
The whole book exhibited many marks of antiquity in its con: 
struction, and much skill in the art of engraving. With the 
records were found a curious instrument, which the ancients 
called ** Urim and Thammim,” which consisted of two trans- 
parent stones, set in the rim on a bow fastened to a breast- 
ate. Through the medium of the “ Urim and Thummim,” 
translated the records by the gift and power of God.” 

[t is hard to read this account without shuddering at the blas- 
shemous audacity of the narrator, who, however, found nam- 
bela credulous enough to receive his statements with respect. 
In 1851, the statistics of the body showed that there was a 
total of 80,747 souls, in the United Kingdom alone, professing 
Mormonism. 

The similarity between the stories told by Swedenborg and 
Smith of their respective missions, and of the visions by whicli 
their missions were inaugurated, cannot fail to strike the 
reader, but there are remarkable distinctions between the details 
given by each. There is nothing in Swedenborg’s relatious to 
repel the presumption that he was the victim of a delusion; 08 
the contrary, the respectability and probity of Ins life, favor the 
adoption of the more merciful view. Smith, on the otter 
hand, must have been an artful and a gross unpostor, and lus 
subsequent career is in strict aecordance with that preent 3 
Itisimpossible to explain away the story of the plates ot recorus, 
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Manifestly, these must have been manufactured by Smith, or 
under his directions, for the express purpose of deception and 
fraud. , 

The observations we have just made, condemnatory of the 
conduct of men of education and position, who countenance 
public delusions, have been sugested to us principally by the 
comparatively recent conduct of certain clergyman of the Estab- 
lished Church. When a startling and mysterious theory, 
capable, according to the allegations of its promulgators, of 
undergoing a practical test, is first projected, the mass of peo- 
ple, willing enough to believe in anything wonderful and 
strange, usually hangs in doubt, whether to receive or reject 
the new doctrine, a slight thing turns the balance. One man 
(ortwo or three men), of learning, respectable position and 
unblemished character, vive out their adhesion to the cause, and 
forthwith they draw with them thousands of followers. ‘These 
usually have devoted neither time nor talents to the investiga- 
tion of the subject, very often it is in its details above their 
comprehension ; but the craving for excitement, and something 
new to wonder at and believe in, exists and is gratified in this 
way, The effects are, as might be expected, exceedingly dis- 
astrous, and particularly so, when the influence of alleged 
supernataral and unearthly manifestations is associated with 
the subject. It is thus that the pretended science of spirit- 
rapping and table-turning has wrought so much mischief, The 
desire to penetrate into the secrets of the future, has doubtless 
been the chief stimulus to the growth of this delusion. This 
desire has always been strong amongst mankind. For its gra- 
tification the most trivial, as well as the most awful and myste- 
nous means have, from time to time, been employed. The 
natural could only be applied to the natural order, and con- 
sisted of observation, experience, and scientific investigations 
and conclusions. 
The supernatural consisted in the old tune of astrology, 
“itation, sorcery, and magic. Modern times, it wou!d appear 
are to witness the revival of some of these. Oneiromancy, 
Hecromancy, rhabdomancy, and the other minor modes of look- 
whch t ie seeds of time, had gradually lost the estimation in 
‘ do were once held, but are now, it would appear, to 
ddilhia es under a new name, The profession of the 
a te again be called into requisition, and some of the 

hes described by Dr. Madden, again be enacted. Though 
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we hear but little publicly at present of spiritual mediums, and 
table-turners, we should not hastily conclude that they have 
been abandoned or forgotton, Like the alchymists of old, jn 
their laboratories, some of the most experienced manipulators 
might at present be maturing, in the privacy of their studies, 
a more elaborate system of practice, to be presently produced 
to the confusion of sceptics and the triumph of ‘its authors, 
About three years since, the Rev. Charles Beecher (brother of 
the authoress of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,”) the Rev. N, §, 
Godfrey, Incumbent of Wortley, near Leeds, and the Rev. . 
Gillson, M.A., curate of Widcombe, Bath, published their opi- 
nions that the spirit rappings and other manifestations were the 
work of evil spirits. The effect of such publications on the 
public mind may be readily conceived. 

Mr. Godfrey appears to have been assisted in his two opera- 
tions by his wife and female servant, and also by his curate, 
Not satisfied with devoting his own time to this modern 
Divination, Mr. Godfrey engages other members of bis family 
in the work, aud then publishes the result. 

He appears while desiring to impress upon his readers that 
the tables aud other articles of furniture upon which his experi- 
ments were made, were really possessed by demons, to have 
given implicit credence to the replies which he extracted from 
these satellites of the father of lies. The reader will estimate 
the condition to which this gentleman must have been reduced, 
by the force of the delusion that engrossed his mind, when he 
ascribes the same results in the demoniacal world, to the placing 
one’s hands upon the tables in a particnlar manner, as were 
produced of old by the Apostles in the persons of those on 
whom they ‘imposed hands :” in other words that the tables 
were thus by the laying of hands, inspired and possessed by 
demons, as men in the days of the Apostles were inspired by 
God with ‘* power from on High.” , 

He adds, ‘I am now firmly convinced that table moving 
is a satanic device ; those various manifestations indicate that 
the enemy is growing bolder; the bolder he becomes the more 
open will be his miracles; the more open his miracles, the 
closer our proximity to the development of the antichrist, 
ruling by Satan's possession and power, And oh! i the 
tribulation of those days shall be of so awful a character, as it 
shall be, that except those days should be shortened, no flesh 
should be saved, &c.”’ 
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Is it not melancholy to see a man placed between the people 
and the effects of ignorance and superstition, not only abandon- 
ing his post but leaguing with the enemy to betray his flock. 
The result of such teaching is visible in America, where we are 
told by Mr. Spicer there are no fewer than thirty thousand 

larly recognized spiritual media. In Philadelphia city 
alone, there are three hundred magnetic regular meetings, who 
exchange communications and experiences. 

There is not a history narrated in Dr. Madden's work, which 
for strange fatuity and absurdity can vie with one of modern 
times, told by the victiin himself. Under the following title 
we find a work published by a Monsieur L. A. Cahagnet, 
which we could afford to smile at, did we not know that it 
forms merely an index to point the height to which this danger- 
ous fever has risen :— 

“Magie Magnétique, ou Traité Historique et pratique des 
fascinations, de miroirs cabalistiques, d’apports, de suspen- 
sions, de pactes, de talismans, de charme des vents, de convul- 
sions, de possessions d’envotitements, de sortiléges, de magie 
de la parole, de correspondance syinpathique, de nécromancie 
ke.”—Paris, 1854, 

In this extraordinary work the author gives us an account 
of an incantation practised by him when retiring to rest at 
night, by placing under his ear a piece of paper bearing the 
following inscription :— 

_ “Au nom de Dieu tout-puissant, ton Créateur et le mien, 
je te pre, ange commis a ma garde, de m’apparaitre cette nuit, 
afin de me prouver la realité de ton existence.” 

le then favors us with an account of the result, how the 
econd night he was drawn (or fell) out of bed, and how a few 
nights after at his desire a deceased aunt appeared to, and 
conversed with him. How subsequently he felt his pillow 
raised up fully six inches, and on enquiring whether it was his 
good angel who did this, a voice answered thrice “ Yes,”— 
and how after a night or two on solemnly calling on this angel 
to tell his name, the word ‘ Agoor” was pronounced three 
‘mes with such a prolonged detonation of sulphur, that he 
“Tony of God, never to suffer him to hear that name again. 

urther on we learn from M. Cahagnet that he possessed the 
ion : charming any clouds, causing rain to cease and the 
o Phere to clear, Some friends having called upon him to 

‘ness his performance of this marvel, he proceeds thus : 
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“| said to Médar, ‘1 don't feel exactly ina condition for 
trying an expernuent of the kind just now, especially on such 
large clouds; however, if you will both help me, we will try.’ 
‘Oh,’ said they, ‘ we will willingly.’ ‘Then,’ said I, «I attack 
the head of that one which is upon the other, and dissolve jt 
away ;—‘ and I stove in its belly,’ said Médar, with that sort 
of faith in magnetic facts which 1s daily exhibited. M. Gérard 
added, ‘ and I will take the tail.” We all three set to work. 
Seeing us thus engaged, we might have been compared to the 
three Horatii, setting aside the object in view. In ten minutes 
our cloud had gone to rejoin its companions, in that vast 
ethereal laboratory which contains us, and was no longer visible 
to our eyes. M Gérard said, ‘ It is true the cloud is gone, 
but has not the cloud below absorbed it?’ ‘ Possibly, | 
answered ; ‘let us therefore set to work to open the belly of 
that one, and recover our cloud—what say you?’ ‘ We will 
do it if it be possible,’ they answered, ‘ but it is sharp work.’ 
‘Let us try then,’ said 1; and at the same moment we went at 
the giant with such force and energy that it disappeared, like 
its companions, in about ten minutes. Imagine the enthusiasin 
and astonishment of my visitors, who from that day have 
continued to make experiments more and more demonstrative 
and conclusive.” 

Verily M. Cahagnet would be perfectly at home with the 
lunatics of Charenton, at present he is out of place associating 
with sane men, 

We are forced by the pressure of time and space to bring 
this paper to a to we think we have shown that the 
Phantasmata described by Dr. Madden, and the writers whom 
he so largely quotes, are of the same origin and nature as those 
of the present day. Fear and ignorance, begetting superstition, 
aré the progenitors of the old as well as of the modern illusions ; 
it is lamentable to find in these days that Education, which 
should be in the hands of its possessors the most powerful 
weapon for the overthrow of error, is turned into a sword 
for its defence. 7 

Dr. Madden’s work is calculated, in the hands of thinking 
and moderate men, to do much good. ‘The author has shown 
great research, and a considerable acquaintance with curiols 
and recondite literature. al 

A little more attention to arragement, either chronologies 
generic, or relative, would have much enhanced the value ° 
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the book, and we still more regret the almost total absence of 
any expression of opinion or original observations, on the part 
of the author, upon the strange and frequently marvellous 
narrations. which he gives us. 

The title of the book, and the introduction to it, warranted 
aur expectations, which Dr. Madden’s literary character fully 
justified, of philosophical, acute, and enlarged views of human 
nature and human actions; a great field was open for the 
discussion and examination of the causes that. produced, sus- 
tained, and propagated these strange fanaticisms, and a 
pschycological and physiological enquiry into the various forms 
of mania and monomania noticed by the author, would have 
been both interesting and instructive. Whether restrained by 
timidity or deterred by the necessity for labor, Dr. Madden 
has done little more than furnish us with a number of curious 
extracts from various sources, extracts which, however curious 
and recondite, resemble, whilst unillustrated by the original 
views of the collector, the bones of a human body, unclad 
with flesh and nerves, and unanimated by a soul. 

Thus, while most readily acknowledging the pleasure, in a 
literary sense, which we have derived from a perusal of these 
volumes, and desiring to express the satisfaction with which 
we shall again, if it pleases him that we should do so, meet 
Dr. Madden in the republic of letters, we cannot help thinking 
that in the particular instance of the ‘“ Phantasmata,” the 
words of Montaigne would be most appropriate in his mouth, 

“I have culled a bouquet of varied flowers from many 


cose, and nothing is mine own save the string that ties 
them, 
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1. Catalogue of the Art Treasures of the Uuited Kingdom, Col. 
lected at Manchester in 1857. ( Provisional ) Second 
Edition, Vondon: Bradbury and Evans, 1857, 


2. A Handbook to the Gallery of British Paintings, in the Ari 
Treasures Exhibition. Being a reprint of Critical Notices 
originally published m the ‘ Manchester (uvardian,” 
London: Bradbury and Evans, 1857. 


The present age may very truly be characterised as the age 
of Exhibitions. ‘The love of publicity, the craving for notoriety 
are the ruling passions of the time, and their manifestations 
in life and action are new and manifold. Few things are 
now-a-days done in a corner in solitude and silence. Before 
an idea has fairly become a thought, the public are notified 
that some strange thing is about to be said or done, and 
before an action has been well accomplished it comes to be 
criticised, explained, described—and the whole universe is 
summoned to sit in council, squabble, and do the duty of 
posterity on the latest incident. Appeals to the judgment of 
posterity are quite gone out of fashion. No one waits for 
posterity. The present half hour is the beginning and the 
end—futurity no one cares a straw about—fame, if sought, 
must come sounding her trump in the accent cf the living 
generation—cash, if we want that, must be paid down in the 
shape of the newest Victoria sovereigns. The prevailing 
theory of happiness seems to be, to have our pockets well 
filled for the needs of the day, and to have morning papers to 
give the latest intelligence of our thoughts, words, and actions. 
And if, perchance, we ever cast a look into the past, it 1s 
confessedly to ransack the store house of by-gone centuries 
for materials for our work. We grind the dry bones of a 
passed time for bread, and eat our portion hastily and 
irreverently. . | 

Long gone by is the age when men of mind sat inthe 
twilight of their hushed life, working out great thoughts, 10 
patience—their own fervid imaginings, or the laborious pursuit 
of truth,the fulness of lifeto them—content ; if now and then they 
craved the genial sympathy of human hearts, they were content 
wait till timeshould bring the tideof progress to their higherleve 
feeling only the anticipated pleasure of future appreciation, ane 
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leaving to posterity the fame which they were satisfied never to 
enjoy in the flesh. Little recked Master Shakspeare, we fancy, 
that there were no daily papers to give note of his sayings and 
doings. It did not seem to him worth while that the whole 
world should know what he got for breakfast, or how he lived 
with his mother, wife, and cousins-germain. [le did not mind 
telling how, and why, and where he wrote act second, scene 
first, of Hamlet ; or whether King John was really meant to be 
only King John, or also some gentleman of his acquaintance. 
Fra Angelico in those days prayed and painted. While his 
heart glowed with the fervent love of God, his hand traced out 
scenes of ideal beauty, delineated faces of surpassing loveliness, 
for which only the dreams of saints and the mental vision of 
the pure of heart could find a prototype ; and when the pious 
brethren of San Marco, and the gentle and simple of fair 
Florence, stood entranced before his pictured visions of holy 
life on earth, and beatified life in heaven; he was more than 
satisfied, that in giving glory to God, they did not likewise 
worship Il I’rate. Hans Memling, good, honest burger, was 
satisfied that people should barely be acquainted with his name, 
guess at his birth-place, and forget the day of his death. Le 
painted his gratitude to the sisterhood of St. John, not in 
the history of his own poor human life, but in the beautiful 
legendary story of their canonised patroness ; leaving to them 
and to old Bruges a legacy of love which a score of emperors 
might sigh for. 

Ve may be tempted to regret the fate of those neglected 
geniuses whose daily doings remain unclironicled; while we 
think it much to be deplored that we, nineteenth century folks, 
should be left without the means of gratifying our inqnisitive- 
ness with respect to them. Let us rather envy their un- 
accustomed independence. We, for our own part, are not prepared 
to depart life until we have sufficiently arranged memoirs 
pour serviy of our follies, fancies, and flashy existence. Or, 
if by unhappy accident we die a sudden and unprovided death, 
at least, we hope the next a-kin or some sincere /riend will take 
up the mantle of our self-sufliciency, and prate about us to our 

eart’s content. 

Nearly allied to this vicious passion for notoriety is the 
love of the present time for exhibitions. Everything must be 
learned, understood, and made our own of; and that in double 
quick a> There is no possibility of waiting. We must 
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take in all things in a grasp. We must see everything, hear 
everything, feel everything that is tangible. Cheniical anal sis 
must not puzzle us, nor the mystery “of power looms be unre- 
vealed. We must dissaot the mystery, and lay bare the bone 
and marrow. If we cannot see it, we must read it in a penny 
pamphlet. ‘Till at last, in answer to the call, machinery of 

fabulous horse power, mechanism to shame the nicetyof a lady’ 9 

finger, show forth | their power, and tell their secret, 
and make the human heart leap with exultation in the consei- 
ousness of what the intellect of man has done to make the 
material world his slave and passive instrument. 

The London Exhibition, the world wonder of 51, was the 
actual outburst of this frenzy, the answer to the passionate cry of 
uneasy multitudes. ‘Tlie Crystal Palace stands in our memory, the 
history and worale of it, with as shi irply detined an outline as 
its iron-rimmed structure stood out against the summer sky, 
The very outward form was typical of the whole. Its origin 
was the result of a flashing thought, which caught fire from 
smouldering desires; its progress was the expression of the power, 
rapidity, resource of nine ‘teenth-century intellect. ‘Wealth and 

labour which in earlier times would have fortified a kingdom, 
art and contrivance and thoughtful minutie, which would have 
sufliced to decorate a minster, were here knowingly applied to 
fashion a palace of glass whie h should not outlive the transi- 
toriness of an English summer. And stranger than all, within 
its fragile boundaries, the knowledge so thirsted for could be 
satiated to the full. ra material held its sway as ruler in 
possession. ‘The clank of o.achinery silenced the splashing of 
the fountain, the whirr of ‘wheels disturbed the rustle of green 
leaves. The whole history of potteries and foundries became 
patent to the passer by. The products and fabrics of the 
oriental world, the costly laces of Venice and Brabant, precious 
Sevres, gorgeous Gobelins, giant doors of malachite, the work of 
teilsome’ hands, and complic ated machinery, were here spread 
out before hie. What clay and metal, and the vegetable 
growth of the earth could yield to the pl astic faculty of man, 
he actu: ally saw worked out before his eyes. It was a sight to 
intoxicate if not to satis ly. 

Just a year later the little world of Cork started into unwon- 
ted vitality, and, in “the van of all the congregated world,” 
proudly displ: red what Ireland, without the pressure and pen- 
alty of the factory system, can produce of graceful design and 
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eostly workmanship. Dublin followed somewhat more slowly, 
and in 53 announced 7¢s exhibition. Cottons and tabinets 
were woven, and sugar plums took form, and cups and saucers 
were moulded upon the spot. But, eternal honour to the genial, 
sprightly, soulful Celt! he was not satisfied with this show of 
eraft and mechanism ; he craved something more spiritual, and 
he had bands of music, and the pealing sound of organs, and 
a noble gallery ot pictures to grace and accompany Azs exhibi- 
tion par excellence. Paddy has starved upon potatoes, but he 
has not sold his soul yet. It was a proud thing to observe, 
and we did not fail to lay it to heart, that as the Koh-i-noor 
diamond was the overwhelming attraction in the London exhi- 
bition, and the Wirtemburg monkeys and other stuffed eccen- 
tricities, the gathering place of sight seers, so the picture gal- 
lery was the cenfral point of interest to the Dublin visitors. 
Many a season ticket was purchased, in order that the owner 
might have the privilege of turning in to spend a stray half 
hour of a busy day, in the special study of some favourite pic- 
ture, 

It may have been from the good example here given, for 
it is not slowly that the experience of one day is applied to 
the experiment of the next, that when Paris opened its 
Exhibition in 1855, not only a corner was allocated to the 
Fine Arts properly so called, but a spacious and a fitting 
building was arranged for their reception and display, and its 
walls munificently decorated with the choicest works of living 
artists. ‘The mercantile spirit was still the prime mover ; an 
infinite extent of shop windows the édea/, but here again the 
Salon des Beaux Arts was found to be a most attractive 
addition. 

_ Having faithfully made pilgrimage to all these Exhibitions, 
it was scarcely to be expected that the announcement of another 
should seem to promise much profit or pleasure. Nevertheless, 
When some few months since there began to be rumour of an 
itended Exhibition in Manchester, that pandemonium of 
Sooty toil, we “ could not choose but hear” and start responsive 
to the invitation. But with how new an interest was that 
Summons accompanied! We ourselves would willingly 
journey to any corner of the three kingdoms to see a gallery 
of pictures ; but we saw far more in this undertaking than the 
Sratification of mere private fancy. Here was something about 
to be offered for a people’s enjoyment of a nature to counteract, 
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rather than pander to, the temper of the times— something 
commenced well fitted to prepare the way for a purer taste, 
and a nobler aspiration. Now it came to be tested whether 
there might not lie beneath all this arrogance, and frivolity, 
and grovelling care, some seeds of a better growth. Dreams 
which we had long nursed of the benign and elevating influence 
of art, and of its necessity in the education of every civilized 
people—hopes which we had entertained, albeit hoping against 
hope, that our government, or the enlightened public, or some 
other body, corporate or otherwise, would one day attempt 
something for the art education of the people—were they 
about to be realised ? Were the din and stir of factory life to 
be hushed and quieted for an interval; and should the toil- 
wearied men and women of central England for once have 
leisure and opportunity to learn that there have been things 
done in the world which all the power-looms in Lancashire 
could not produce, nor all the calculations of the fullest brain 
and keenest intellect give even @ hint towards fashioning? 
Was the ideal world about to be brought near to the son of 
toil? Was the mechanic of Birmingham to see with a glad 
surprise the immortal works which gained renown for the 
artificers of an earlier time, when fancy and imagination 
lightened and spiritualised Jabour ? Should it be revealed to 
the potter of Stafford what his art achieved in other days, 
when the rudest material was plastic to the cunning hand, and 
the genius of the artist created beauty in the uninformed clay? 
Should many a worker discover at last that all life 1s not com- 
prised in the motion of thews and sinews, be they of flesh or 
metal—all hope in the counting of gold—or all earthly bliss in 
the costliness of sensuous enjoyment ? 

Full of such “obstinate questionings” we looked eagerly 
into our morning papers for every paragraph relating to the 
coming Exhibition of Art Treasures. We had known as well 
as Mr. Waagen himself what grand Vandycks, gorgeous 
Titians, cool Hobbemas, and glowing Cuyps, hung inaccessible 
on the walls of lordly mansions; we had heard of the Soulages 
and Bernal collections of medieval works; and we were aware 
that treasures of art manufacture lay scattered through the 
collections of public and private museums. But we also 
knew to our cost that we should be obliged to travel the length 
and breadth of the kingdom to get a sight even of the portion 
set apart for general inspection. Every announcement there- 
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fore of promised works of art was a real substantial pleasure, 
and we felt a positive gratitude to the merchant princes of 
Manchester and the generous nobility of England, who, working 
together in unity of purpose, were about to accomplish so 
worthy an undertaking. ‘That so much of private enterprise 
entered into the scheme did not detract from the feeling of 
satisfaction. What the more paternal, though more absolute 
governments of other states take care to prepare for the delight 
and improvement of their subjects, was now about to be offered 
for a season to the people of the United Kingdom, through 
the enlightened liberality of individuals.s—Though, by the way, 
we must venture to give it as our opinion, that if our glorious 
constitution allowed the people more liberty to amuse them- 
selves innocently, and took less trouble to secure them the 
privilege of killing themselves with drink, and losing their 
souls and eating their hearts away in low debauchery, it might 
be better for Church and State. 

However this may be, the most significant feature of all was 
the fact that Manchester should be the place to give birth to 
the greatness and disinterestedness of this design. The 
atmosphere of Manchester is thick with coal dust ; its factory 
chimneys overtop and outnumber the belfries of a medieval 
city ; its mills are congregated villages; its warehouses rival 
the extent and finish of ducal palaces. The merchants of 
Manchester are names of renown in the great world, for the 
world of commerce is the great world of to-day ; and the pulse 
of its 400,000 manufacturers throbs and flutters in the never 
ceasing alternation of labour and speculation. ‘The young 
lives of its very children are surrendered to the necessity of 
the day—an oblation of soul and limb to the Juggernaut of 
commercial dominion. Manchester is the centre of England’s 
trade, which is the source of Kngland’s prosperity ; the beat 
of its iron heart is felt in the remote plains of India, and 
beyond the far mountains of Western America. Manchester, 
indeed, is the last place in the world in which we should have 
expected to see a glimmer of esthetic taste, or hope to find 
homage paid to the truth and beauty of a more spiritualised 
existence. And yet we have heard that of late music has 
found in Manchester ready acceptance and sound criticism, 
and modern English painters some munificent patronage. A 
spark of vitality has lightened the deep obscure. ‘There comes 
a dawn of fresher life. The men of Manchester have grave 
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responsibilities ; when they speak the world hearkens; when 
they act they have for spectators the tribes and nations of two 
hemispheres. They have now fairly got in the narrow end of 
the wedge. Henceforth, they may give us with the best and 
cheapest calicoes much besides. The conquests they have 
made in trade may yet be equalled by their achievements in 
arts, education, and the moral culture of the nation. 

But leaving aside these ultimate considerations we come to 
what is actually before us. ‘The success and immediate result 
of this Exhibition will be the test of the actual cultivation, as 
well as the intellectual capabilities, of a considerable section of 
the population. If you want to take the measure of a man 
lead him into a gallery of pictures. You can take the standard 
of his intellectual strength, and give a pretty fair guess at his 
moral worth, when you have spent a few hours with him 
among first class works of art. The gloss of conventionai 
refinement soon disappears when the vulgar nature comes in con- 
tact with the pictured revelations of some master mind. Take 
a low toned man before a “sacra conversazione” of Perugino, 
or soine ideal group of Michael Angelo, and you will detect 
the alloy of base metal at once. They will be to him but the 
paint and canvas, the curious handicraft of a carver in stone. 
He can no more appreciate the ideal in the work, no more 
read its moral significance, than he could loyally reverence 
the true and beautiful in nature, or feel the glow of enthusiasm 
in religion, All the cant of criticism cannot hide the want of 
that faculty divine by which the true soul comprehends, and 
expands in sympathy with the lofty thought of another. The 
lower nature has no understanding of these things, and all 
the book learning, all the hearsay in the world cannot make 
him the wiser. On the contrary, it not unfrequentiy happens 
that a man of ruder exterior and less education as we say, 
will give a truer criticism of a picture than whole chapters of 
written disquisition. He may deprecatingly tell you that he 
knows nothing of art, and has never seen good pictures in his 
life; take him nevertheless to some grand Titian, to some 
lovely Murillo, and what soul and faculty are in the man will 
come to light at once, and you will find that that piece of 
canvas is a revelation to him, and henceforth the divine in 
wan becomes to him a more living faith. 

It is most interesting to observe what a fresh start an 
awakened taste for art gives to the intellect. One does not 
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to consider the mere picture, he must know who the pain- 
ter was, when he lived, in what clime, at what crisis of the 
world’s history, among what people he thought and worked. 
What ideal he sought, how he pursued it, how others pursued 
it, how far it is realized to the actual spectator, how far it 
interprets or corresponds with his own ideal of the subject. 
Numberless paths of enquiry are opened at once. A lover of 
pictures is always a lover of many things as well. Music has 
a loftier passion for him, history a deeper meanin. ‘The stir 
of lifeis fraught with fuller significanse: the ideal, the symbolic, 
interfuse the commonest circumstance. 

One thing is quickly learnt and laid to heart by the candid 
mind:—this, namely, that the less worldly, the nobler, the 
more devout the man, the greater the artist: and that no true 
art can exist in concert with the following of low passions, or 
the indulgence of depravity, vulgar or refined. The history of 
art is written in the personal biography of artists. 

The spring and summer tide of art is comprised in the time 
when she was the handmaid of religion, and her professors 
datifal sons of Holy Church. When all the beauty of the 
Umbrianand Lombard schools; allthesaintly simplicity of Fran- 
cia, the homely intense earnestness of Van Eyck, and Memling, 
were but so many heaven-sent gifts lavishly poured out at the 
feet of religion; and the devotion of a long life was thought 
well expended that the people, not then the sovereign people, but 
the simple people, might learn their catechism on the pictured 
walls of their churches, and their souls be made, through art, 
to waken with a livelier strength of faith, a loftier hope, and a 
more burning charity. 

Then indeed art was the trusted teacher. When she ceased 
to hold that position she was nu longer true to her high voca- 
tion. As soon as she suffered herself to be lured away from her 
noble ain, to become the mere decorator of luxurious mansions, 
the illustrator of pagan fable, she forsook the way of greatness : 
and all the technical nicety of finish, all the glory of colour, 
all the science of anatomical delineation, could not redeem 

from the stamp of degradation, All the greatest artists 
Were painters of religious pictures; all the world-famous 
— hung in churches, in the gaze, according to the true 
of sete spirit, of daily congregations. ‘The Church can boast 
Raving mspired, and nurtured, and made her own, all that 
8 priceless in art, With liberty and license, and so called 
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‘‘Reformation”’ came in mere landscape painting, battle pieces, 
sottish drinking scenes, the jollifications of high life below 
stairs, and all the pictured common pee of the Dutch and 
English schools: all fit and proper, and good enough in their 
place, but not the best. 

We must now take a rapid view of the old Traffard exhibition 
itself. How far the collections herein arranged are calculated 
to prove and illustrate the opinions we have given, he that 
runs may read. As for the bulding—if the fitness of a thing 
be its greatest praise, then is the shrine of the Art Treasures 
a masterpicce Entering by the central doorway, we find our. 
selves in the midst of light and space. The narrow streak of 
glazed roof throws down the light broadly and gently over the 
entire building. The proportions of length, breadth and 
height, are admirable. We feel the presence, we know not 
whence, of cool refreshing air. There is nothing in colour or 
decoration to displease the eye, or what would be equally in. 
sufferable, to distract attention—observation is not injudiciously 
caught by an elaborately groined and fretted roof, or fixed by 
unnecessary ornamentation of pillars and supporters. It is the 
fit and simple setting of a priceless jewel. Such is the order 
and completeness of arrangement, that almost at a glance we 
can find the precise situation of every separate department. 
Immediately to right and left of the central hall are ranged 
along the walls the pictures forming the British portrait gallery. 
Through high arched openings we catch glimpses of the pic- 
ture galleries—the chef-d’oeuvres of modern art on one 
side, the glories of the old masters on the other. 

In lines along the centre, are the glass-cases containing the 
treasures of the Soulage and Bernal collections, contribu- 
tions from public and private museums, riches from the 
universities, and the valued property of royalty. In these 
are the rarest specimens of Gubbio lustre, Majolica, Dresden 
and Sevres, and Pallissy ware. Enamels of Byzantium and 
Limoges, such as no British public ever saw. Carvings in 
ivory worthy of Fiammingo, bronzes varied and valuable, gold 
and silver work of every age, ewers aud gobblets and Zazze 
of Venetian glass, the work of artificers who ranked with 
princes. All works of untold price—the very cream one might 
say, of rare museums. In front, and through these treasure- 
cases, are works in marble of most of the British sculptors, 
with some from strange hands, and a few owning the “ antique 
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mounted with lance in rest ; farther on, cases of coins 
medals, rich vestments, and Church ornaments of the 
olden time. Beneath the organ gallery, and indeed for the 
most part covering the walls of the transept, are examples of 
and other textile fabrics ; and in the same neighbour- 
hood, the strangest and most beautiful cabinets, wardrobes, 
chairs, and buffets, with mysterious coffers of the mediseval 
period. In the galleries are the engravings, first sketches of 
artists and etchings, forming the most perfect collection ever 
made ; a priceless contribution to the history of art. In the 
some quarter are the productions of the new art of photography. 
Behind the transept, in saloon G, is the Oriental court, and 
in the corresponding court on the other side, are ranged the 
choice treasures of the Hertford Gallery. At the back of the 
organ, in addition to the main building, are the Water-color 
galleries, wherein the rise, progress, and present perfection of 
a branch of art, almost purely English, are most worthily 
elucidated. 

As it would be perfectly impossible to include even a sketch 
of these many and various hoards of Art Treasures, we prefer 
to saunter somewhat leisurely through the picture galleries, 
dwelling here and there upon such works of each school, or of 
each artist, as most particularly attract us; and addressing our 
remarks, not to the flippant critic, or embryo connoisseur —still 
less to the accomplished art student ; but to the mass of right- 
minded, intelligent people who come here, not to display what 
they already know, buat to be instructed pleasantly, and wisely 
Wo increase their store. 

The British portrait gallery recalls many a half-forgotten 
chapter of our well thumbed English history, and almost 
makes us vow to go home and brush up our old store of in- 
formation, and read aright the annals of the nation. We 
almost wish we were on the school benches once more, for the 
sake of the strange delight we should feel at finding ourselves 
inthe midst of the “ illustrious and infamous dead,” as Mr. 

unningham hath it, whose names and deeds filled the mea- 
sure of our daily lesson, and fascinated our imagination so 

ae Here is Richard II., poor hapless Richard, all 

: s oe lest we should not know him to be a king—the 

the ck-ground of his royalty silver-gilt. And Richard IIT, 
*very same we remember so well, with the ring upon his 


Ee Near the transept are the armoury courts, mailed 
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finger, in our old Goldsmith’s history. Mary Tudor, daughter 
of England, queen of France, and happier wife of knightly 
Suffolk. Her “ unknown ” painter with true instinct drew 
her as we like best to remember her—the tedium of her roy- 
alty passed away, and happy Charles Brandon owner of her 
heart and hand. How handsome and pleased they look and 
how lovingly he holds her hand! ‘There is sentiment in that 
old-fashioned picture. Not far off is Jane Shore, how 
un-handsome! so scant of clothing, and so lavish of jewellery 
—three necklaces, but no boddice. If Holbein flattered 
the “Defender of the Faith,” as they say he knew how to do, how 
must the monster have looked in the flesh! And Wolsey, we 
cannot believe there was even justice done to him. The poet 
Karl of Surrey, as sorry a poet lord as ever we looked at, is 
dressed in bright red from top to toe, and worst than all seems 
quite conceited of his showy suit. We have Anna Boleyn 
over and over, pert enough to put any good queen’s nose out 
of joint. Queen Elizabeth in every absurd attitude at every 
age. If No. 67 be really a portrait of the virgin queen, 
which Walpole seems to doubt, it gives a better notion of her 
than the rest ; there is a very clever sort of mildness in the 
girl’s face. Essex, save the mark! our hero of romance, 
looking very like a scare crow in a suit of silver white—Zuc- 
chero, if the fault be his, should not have treated majesty’s 
favourite so. In close neighbourhood are pinched miserable 
Mary lst, with her ugly, ice-cold husband Philip of Spain— 
Paulet, blear-eyed old rascal, Mary Stuart’s jailor—Lond 
Treasurer Burleigh strangely masquerading, bouquet in hand, 
on an ambling jennet—Leicester, looking as if he could do 
questionable deeds, and keep his own secret-—“ Infamous 
Countess of Essex and Somerset convicted on the circumstan- 
tial evidence of her own repulsive face—Buckingham, a spicy 
cavalier, ready for any sport—learned James 1st—His hap- 
less mother, Mary Stuart, whose watch, by the way, and the 
jewels worn on the day of execution (liberation) are preserv 
in a glass case beneath—Sir Thomas Gresham, and a crow 
company of highly respectable individuals, whom we all h 

of before now. Among the rabble of notabilities— Rare 
Ben” gravely looks though the dusk of time, and immediately nest 
him we encounter the brighter gaze of Shakspeares ¢y% 
Very good examples of Jansen’s portraiture hang near, (Nos. 
100, 108, 104,) and hurrying on we come up to Vandy 
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Queen Henrietta (108) is one of Vandyck’s best pictures of 
that ill-fated woman. By reason of its especial excellence he 
received for it the sum of £40! Hear this, modern painters 
of royalty, who pocket your few hundreds for a piece of leaden 
cloudiuiess. We mean no offence, but look at this representa- 
tion of royal ladyhood, and turn to the august personages 
over the organ gallery! and the great Fleming, be it known, 
was not ill used; but royally patronised, kept six servants as 
itstands recorded, flirted with the court beauties, marrted into the 
aristocracy, died rich, and sleeps with good company in St. 
Paul's: For contrast of treatment compare Meytens’ Charles 
Ist (109) with the Charles in Vandyck’s Royal Family (116) 
and again with Polemberg’s (187). Vandyck alone knew how 
to paint the melancholy handsome Stuart. After these follow 
whole regiments of loose-haired, well-frilled, somewhat drowsy 
cavaliers, very hard to distinguish one from another. 
But the Earl of Arundel (107)—look at that for a fine, rug- 
fe dashing portrait! It is by Vandyck’s master, Sir Peter 
aul Rubens, and is one of the gems of the Warwick Castle 
collection, where it is found in company with other magnificent 
sown ictures as we shall see elsewhere. Passing Wentworth, 
of Strafford, with his troubled, cruel look, and sundry 
royal nephews, ladies in wailing, lords and gentlemen, we look 
out for Hampden and Cromwell. Here they are sure enough, 
as big names as ever filled a small section of a kingdom’s 
history. The Protector absolutely smiles; we look in wonder 
on his massive face, but do not feel satisfied that with all that 
unexpected mildness there may not be sad work going on in 
the background. Hampden is full of gentleness and quiet 
strength; the very type of the peaceful country gentleman con- 
tent tohave no fame beyond the boundaries of the country side, 
but with head and heart to do things worthy of aname. In 
aclaster round these are Sir Thomas Browne, Selden, Hobbes, 
ler, Earl of Manchester Parliamentary General, luckless 
Monmouth, Chancellor Clarendon, brave Falkland, scholarly 
t, who pitied unlettered gentlemen of a rainy day, and a 
of others, 
We cross the central hall, and find ourselves in the rank and 
of Sir Peter Lely’s beauties, who all look as if they had been 
cut out of the same piece of clay, and painted by Sir Peter 
the one model, with the one brush, and at one sitting. 
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is the drooped eyelid, the rose-tinted cheek, the thin cut eye- 
brow, and the peculiar full lip. One duchess figures as 
Bellona, another masquerades in costume claimed by no time 
or place ; one stands, another sits. All seem as if they had 
half a mind to go asleep, and many look very wicked in spite 
of their demureness. Here is the master of the revels, the 
merry monarch” himself, as sad looking a dog as we met in 
the day’s walk, and his Portuguese wife in the very dress 
that so much displeased that lively company. Casting a glanee 
at Pepys, John Evelyn, Newton and Wren, making our obser. 
vations on Macaulay’s hero, William LII., his wife Mary, the 
favourite Bentinck, handsome Marlborough ; aud passing bythe 
later Stuarts, and even less royal Hanovarians, we give a nod 
of reugnition to Pope, and all the worthies of his day. Bat 
stay, here is a painted head worth all we have gone through. 
It is Gainsborough’s Garrick, we may well note 284 in our 
catalogue, and hang up the actor's portrait in our own 
private picture gallery. Such eyes! the whole soul of the 
man isin them. They do not flash and sparkle, but they look 
steadily at you, and you stand at gaze, and almost expect that 
every moment there may bean outburst of fun, and your whole 
being be made to feel the electric shock of Garrick’s humour. 
Mrs. Garrick too is excellent. After that pleasant pair we can 
see little to attract in the Shees and Lawrences that follow. 
There is a sad want of Aré here. Our modern men are not 
alter all so small a race as their chosen limners would have us 
believe. The painters of such men of mark have sins to 
answer for when they bear false witness against their sitters. 
Fitful Byron had surely some trace of nobleness in his nature 
which a ‘Litian or a Rubens would not have been slow to feel, 
and stamp upon the pictured semblance. Burns wasnot ren 
a stout little man in top boots, with a pair of shimng 
eyes. Coleridge was not always mealy-mouthed, nor good hon- 
est Southey a long-nosed lack-a-daizical dandy. 
We leave them, and retracing our steps enter the third 
Saloon by the lofty arched doorway, and find ourselves among 
the glories of the elder English School. As our last note of 
admiration in the portrait gallery was for Gainsborough, 
also is our first fairly due to him in this department. Our eyes 
are caught at once by “ The Blue Boy,” and beside him 1s 





There is more than a family likeness between them, everywhere 
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“Mrs. Graham,” and not far off the “ Market Cart.” “The 
Blue Boy” (156) has a great name, he shall have a longer 
. His suit of blue may prove a theory and snuba 

rival; with that we have little to do. But the fine serious 
face, the firm, manly stand of the youth, the surpassing ease 
and sobriety of the attitude keep us riveted, and ‘“ make a 
ture in the brain.” Master Butall stands there a perfect 
type of the better order, not better class of English manhood, 
and the painter being a true artist, and to the manner born 
knew how to stamp the likeness on the canvas. With re- 
collections fresh in our mind of Sir Anthony Vandyck in the 
it gallery, we cannot help comparing this thoroughly 
inglish picture with many of the stately portraits of the 
Fleming. His crew of cavaliers have too great a habit of 
standing in full consciousness that they are about to be sent 
down to posterity ; and point the toe, adjust the good-for-little 
hand, and shake again the loosely flowing wig in order that 
the said posterity may have a favourable impression of such 
gay fellows. But this noble boy stands in his frame just as 
he might have stood after a walk over that solitary mountain 
_ to feel the fresh breeze and no other presence about 
“Mrs. Graham” (157) comes next, a most gracious full 
length of aristocratic loveliness. No wonder Robert Burns 
called her “the beautiful Mrs. Graham,” and wished he had 
“the powers of Guido to do her justice.” Look at the para- 
mount elegance of the whole picture—the turn of the head, 
the characteristic fall of the arm, the pretty hand, and the 
fish, from the powdered hair to the satin petticoat, and 
turned-over lace! The fair matron may be just 
tighteen ; you feel in the presence of young joyous life; the 
first step will be a spring of the elastic form ; the very saucy, 
half-pettish curl of the handsome mouth is but the index of ‘a 
wperabundant joy. Alas! poet and painter found her place 
no more. Mr. Graham’s young wife was soon but a memory 
to his sad heart. A soldier’s fortune, a commander's success, 
, title, many goods of life he sought and gained, but from 
the day of his widowhood to the day when the grave closed 
over his ninety years he never would look upon this picture of 
swife, His friend and heir has brought it forth again, and 
© Is once more paid to the loveliness of the woman and 
genius of the painter. From this brilliant picture with its 
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sad history, we look round for a gleam of natural sunshine. 
And if ever there were a right gleam of that all wrapped in a 
haze of summer warmth, we have found it in yonder * Market. 
Cart,” (153). Rather it is the light of white sunny masses 
of clouds which floods the cart with its jolly occupants in thei 
way right through the middle of the vlessnint stream. That 
serious old white horse, how stoutly he tramps through the 
water, and how refreshed he seems by the cool splashing, 
The snug little party are off to the neighbouring village for 
their day’s fairing. We hope they will come back the same 
way, and make as pretty a picture in the ruddier glow of 
sunset. 

Half a day could be here spent very pleasantly with Gains- 
borough. We could sit down fora long time before “The 
Cottage Door,” (161) and feel quite at home with the pigs 
and people. We could also make a study of the “ Boys and 
Fighting Dogs,” (92) and “Two Beggar Boys,” (201) more 
indeed for the sake of knowing the painter in all the moods 
and tenses of his fancy, than by reason of any particular 
admiration of these latter subjects. There are landscapes 
also to be looked at. Gainsborough delighted in landscapes, 
the reminiscenses of his boyish rambles through the woods of 
Suffolk — 

“Oh, the blessed woods of Sussex * SO a 

With their leafy tide of greenery still rippling up the wind.”— 
he delighted to sketch off, and make presents of to his friends. 
Landscapes and such subjects as “The Cottage Door,” were 
ever his favorites. They found tardy purchasers and a late 
appreciation; but the painterlivedan easy, pleasant, gentlemanly 
life,and the portraits paid the way—right liberally too, We re- 
joice in his prosperity, for we havea real love for the man. We de- 
light in thinking of his marriage with the genial, gentle Margaret 
Burr, andof their early simple house keeping. Hisloveformusi, 
his diligent fiddling, and passion for buyiug all the flutes and 
viols that came in his way, would alone give us faith in him. 
He has been known to sell a picture for a tune—“ go on, 88) 
he to Colonel Hamilton who was playing some exquisite 
music on the violin, * go on and 1 will give you the picture 
of the Boy at the Stile, which you so often wished to ek 
of me.” “What a pretty story is told of Wiltshere the pu 
carrier— a kind and worthy man who loved Gainsborou 
and admired his works.” In one of his landscapes, ¥"l** 
Mr. Cunningham, “ he wished to introduce a horse, and as 
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carrier had a ver handsome o 
for a day or heen and named his = ovens the loan of it 
bour bridled and saddled it, and ‘eoubib’ Ws gates babes 
painter was nota man to be outdone 1 te ea 
ited the waggon and horses of his Selle espe y Pe: 
pee himself into it, and se pa friend, » put: his whole 
Sah hie kind respects. cea it well-framed to Wiltshere 
the artist’s pictures to ead ih s annually employed to 
sae of thers,’ aid scciuasiith rom London; he took 
. ’ constantly refused t ; * 
saying, No, no, I admire painti D'“accept’ Mone 
bis hands in his pockets to nary Bt much,’ and plun ad 
of the offered payment. Perceivin them against the tomptatio 
ble to the proud artist the “nymeqpc darn eter Bw: not 
Megs which plewsed both,” <W honest carrer hit upon 
that I have si rearaliends - hen you think (said | ) 
oa will let me have one ee a 7 a little painting I ved 
this coin the painter said ; wi I shall be more than paid’ 
not this as pretty a story as iltshere, and overpaid him” I 
teat the old: masters? any we read in the magnifi t 
But we must not tarry too lo eal 
he be it to your face, and ee is waiting. Shall 
’ shua, we like > hearing of all E 
may tell us that va you far less than your ri Ao 
that your pictures fics not judge you as w pena Sy 
on e see , 
gral admired. That they trod were really eliparby ath 
of was talk enough bead rought good prices, and that 
royal academicians look yourself, and that the poor t ni 
rmidable iebictacles, sir ed up somewhat awfull ribe 
bt. But even i A president, we nev fuothirne 
nin your own d er for a moment 
ee fonnted an beet! adeerbovake bach whispered 
mixtures, r to use such pai 
to find toyed not a few phantasy were diligent, pede 
wal ty wet malo nd gett or see then 
: nat o§ a G ~* a 1eir se 
waen or if he “ee i: Joshua ; but edged’ eae 
ears. You had much there was no understa _ 
measure, and can do wi your day, you got a aS wry 
(75) brought a poe ae our adulation bers Lene 
re little fellow ever h S surprising a thing re pyr 
@ mush ieard since | » pernaps, as the 
: room, and fi 1e took his jaunt 
as, though ‘ or other works of hi ‘ ri hm 
Was not the kn ay be less excellent, the ehagner 
orst, Some of your heck cola in 
portraits, 
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however, are here. Yourself, for example, (48), Viscount 
Mount Stuart (160), and Earl of Sheffield (163). In these 
by happy accident, the colours remain fresh to the present day, 

A less sleek, Jess courted cotemporary appears in William 
Hogarth, as true a genius as ever took root in English soil, 
Brave, honest Hogarth who, as Mr. Cunningham Says very 
truly, “could hardly at the worst of times be called poor, for 
he paid all be owed, had a sword at home, a shilling in his 

cket, and an engraving in his hands which raised ten guineas.” 
Sturdy, formidable Hogarth, who if his enemy vexed lim could 
put him in a picture and show him up to generations. What 
are the written satires of our day compared to the crushing 
weight of notoriety on Hogarth’s canvas? But the painter 
was not vengeful or wanton in his power. He fought out 
the cause like a man, till he earned a name, and rode in a 
carriage. Here are several of his works, but not enough. 
“ Southwark Fair’ (31) and “The March of the Guards to 
Finchley” (26) are the sole representatives of that peculiar 
class. No wonder Hanoverian George did not much admire 
such marshalling of 4¢s Guards, and cared not to have just 
such a court painter. ‘‘ Captain Coram” (30) asserts the 
feeling of the painter ; through the rude features and unpolished 
aspect of the man the strong, noble nature of the philanthropist 
makes itself felt. 

Poor Wilson had not stuff in him to make so good a fight; 
neither have his pictures stuff to hold us long. With recol- 
lections of the fruitless, foiled existence of the painter we have 
not heart to dwell upon his sunny, peaceful Italian scenes. 
So connected are the lives and character of artists with ther 
works that we feel a shudder at the brilliance which failed to 
purchase sufficiency of food for the man: the smallness of his 
appetite saved him from utter starvation, and he dragged out 
his sixty-nine years of life neglected by patrons of art and 
contemned by fashionable painters. The few years he passed 
in Italy, when the generous Vernet encouraged the stranger 
Englishman, and he caught the glow of genial abounding 
Southern life, was perhaps the solitary joy of his life. “ View 
on the Arno” (39), ‘Cicero’s Villa” (36) are memorials 
that short interval. ue j 

Look at Barry’s “ Pandora” (158), and say is it any won er 
the strange wild Lrishman lived neglected in his garret wh 
Reynolds drank with lords and Gainsborough painted princes. 
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Hehad his choice. If he had desi 
See to hed. feoulty vee tae and ambitioned 
He preferred to paint such Ath ae to spare, to get both. 
and no doubt he found abundant ae ee ae eee 
ioe wild ferigien, fob bti-was compense in the following 
thine m heehee tie “ ode man unworthily to 
aydon would also —— 
the so-called “ hi sslaniale “ge: 3 of canvas with examples of 
280) is one of his best pictures i J udgment of Solomon” 
ce of sound sense, an abo ti e lived in unrest, querulous 
dat unknown 1 inborn rtive mistaken life, and died a 
entle, industrious Opie,—nri 
crazed Took... well ae es vulgar Moreland,—half 
ideal,—are all ranged for jud ith Leap aeies Sopse 
they should have cared to st ee t in nearer propinquity than 
them with the immortal eel etd’ Westennes ieee 
Laurence, or president West = any more than Northcote, 
the presence of oil and bod eo leit works oppress us with 
the quickening spirit, W y - ours; the form of art without 
not for a glimpse of the s Hr for a breath of fresh air ; if 
piece of nature ; and nein itual world, at least for a good 
vestibule, we find tt ib. eet 
time. Danby’s ruddy suns ~ the broad day light of our own 
snowy heights of Stanfield oor ~ seas of ‘Turner, the far off 
Weare in the presence for i ch our eye to right and left. 
not finished their work sie’ most part, of men who have 
things ; we feel sym atl Swen’ / yet give us still greater 
success they have pathy with their earnestness 
8s they have achieved we tak , and what 
tle There is real, boat life ; here. ae a cae 
measur i. could such sooinlins as ‘fi e. If not the high 
re ed materialism of ou <0 gee the weighed and 
te is vigorous drawing : i civilization ?—at least 
og le such forms “as ited isan, arte Bo 
i e sickliness of much tl a prognc one 
at to produce what was ‘th ade Tresiadh sevelng ec bbe 
tigiousness where th neither felt nor known, the attempt 
passion where there was aie no religion, at poetry sd 
guinea” —after the “ve ‘ing heard but “ the jingling of 
ved in the presen es and ale of dilletantism we feel 
Uf Landseer does vet ~ . = if not symbolic nature. | 
heavens, we Cooma jie wing for flights as high as the 
n nevertheless, that wanting the 
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All that fancy aud shrewdness, and serious business-like sty, r 
can putintothe subjects he selects he most devotedly ay is . 
may not bethe wortiiest effort of human genius to depict the publ 
and domestic life of dogs and deer ; or the greatest success to 
give the gloss and texture of well curried cobs. But what cay 
be done should at least be thoroughly done ; and Laudseer, if 
he be not master of men, is undeniably lord of the brute crea. 
tion. Look atthe “Children ofthe Mist” (402) How livi ing 
they are, and how true the whole atmospheric etlect ! You fee! 
your farehe: ad moist with the drifting spray, and your faney 
gets engaged with the wild heathy mounte ‘ins which you know 
must presently come to view, when that rain-ch sy cloud has 
swept by. And the “ Dogs of St. Bernard” (391)! Would 
you not call that a true historic-dog. picture? The se sh ammals 
are no longer dumb brutes to L andseer: he knows every turn 
of them ; they have trusted him and told him their mind, 
Look at that noble fe ‘low, how hepaws up the loose snow in 
his impatience, and howls so dole fully and so loudly that the 
monks come hurrying down with help: and the other poor 
brute, how he crouches down and strives to warm into life that 
hapless traveller! In vivid contrast with this dazzling snow- 
scene hangs Danby’s ‘ Opening of the Sixth Seal” (395) ; 
but we must go farther for the same master’s “ Lake of Zurich” 
(575), as poetic a subject as we ever saw through the fire-red 
of that artist’s pencilling. ‘The sun has sunk in splendour ; a 
few light clouds like streaks on the dark blue still hold a giow- 
ing reflection ; outlines of tower and gabled roofs are clear in 
the gathering ‘d: wkness ; the shadows of unseen objects silently 
pass over; the light in the boat casts a crimson line on the 
water, and you feel that the craft rocks, for there is motion 
though not a mpple on the surface. 

But where is Turner all this time? Is ~~ a ‘Turner— 
that picture (282) covered with glass, and all in a maze ol 
pink, yellow, lilac, and scattered rainbows ?—in the centre 
ships truly, but what a strange craft—canary coloured sails and 
many coloured hulk! [s this also a Turner—“ Tabley Lake 
and Tower’ (292)-—so clear, so breezy, 80 well defined !— 
and that cold sea piece (285), and “ Barnes Terrace” (256) 
the flooding gunstne | Ah yes, we recoguise the nee 
black dog—there he is » poor paper dog; he has es upo 
the parapet to see what is going on im the passing barges, 
le barks approval or defiance. We may adinire te anime 
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and comment on the sharp outline—that dog, good friends, 
was eut in paper, stuck on there to sce the effect, painted over, 
and left. Turner is really magnificent here. Who could 

ess that such infinite variety lay in the one pencil. A cold 
eplashing sea (264), a wilderness of waves all gleaming in the 
sun (295), a calm river scene, the very poetry of rest (266), 
a tumbling waterfall with the roar of waters (297), a solitary 
castle peaking a eraggy steep, clear in the twilight (2832), a 
city steeped in the yellow warm flush of sunset (224), all found 
worthy portraiture in the pencil of the barber's son. ‘The 
elements never found a eunninger observer of their fitful moods, 
or nature a devouter worshipper. He sought the inspiration 
of his genius in “ the light of setting suns, the round ocean, 
and the living air;” he was no servile copyist of earlier masters ; 
he saw and thought for himself. His life is in his works ; he 
shrank from personal notice perhaps too disdainfully ; yet who 
would not commend this obstinate and somewhat ungracious 
incognito rather than the labeled and lettered parade of cotem- 
porary exhibitors. That his life was not an idle one the 
multiplicity of his works will attest; and that he was not 
without feeling for the struggles of artists, and a most earnest 
desire for the progress of art in England, is proved by the 
legacy of his magnificent fortune to less prosperous artists, 
and the bequest of his works to the nation. The selection of 
his works in the Exhibition is a noble homage to his genius, 
a loving hand has made it a larger Liber Studiorum.” 

It were endless to characterise or even mention one half of 
the pictures which crowd the walls of those saloons ; they are 
most of them note-worthy, and many of them very attractive. 
W ards episodes of the revolution, “ Louis XVI. and Maria 
Antoinette in the Temple” (597), and Charlotte Corday led 
7 Execution” (464) make us pause and ponder. bgg’s 

Introduction of Pepys to Nell Gwynne” (526), Frith’s 
bs Bourgeois Gentilhomme” (540), Leslie’s “Itivals” (380), 
and immitable “ Uncle Toby and the Widow Wadinan” (369), 
Maclise’s “Return of Moses from the Fair” (535) ; and his 
rell-known picture. “The Author’s Reception by the Players” 
(091), are full of quiet humour, and tempt us to idle away our 
morning in pleasant reminiscence of our early reading of 
memoir and romance, And then we have the pre-Rapheilites 
'o wonder at. 

Here we might pause to considerthe progress of our own time, 
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and to prophesy and speculate on the future de stiny of Eng. 
lish Art. We care not to pursue very far, or dwell too Joy 
our own special view of the subject. But as we lounge op 
those comfortably cushioned seats, and let the eye Wan ae 
the confusion of pictured delineations of history, landscape, 
scenes of common life, and occasional fancy compositions which 
are ranged before and around us, it does not strike ys 
along the hundreds claiming attention there is one in which 
we are ° constrained to read a sound moral lesson. Moral Jessoys 
to ee sure, if our mind naturally take thas direction, may be 
found shave the melancholy Jacques found the mi, even in tly 
stones of the wayside—what we mean, however, is this, that 
none of those followers of art, excellent as are som; wy of their 
productions, are qualified by what they have yet done to be 
teachers of men. ‘There is nothing i in these works to raise the 
mind from the common cares and thoughts of this work-a-day 
world : we look and we study ; we are “astonished sometimes, 
and are ple: ised, but all is of the earth earthy. Mr. Mulready 
in ** Train up a child in the way he should go” (356) ) delights 
us with his rich harmonious colouring ; we are interested in thi 
contrasted studies of lawless manhood, civilized ladyhood, the 
timidness of childhood, but what the Germans call the moéive is 
not plain enough, in fact we doubt whether such everielda pro- 
minent place in the painter's mind, or that he sought anything 
higher than the re presenti ition of a very striking group. Mr, 
Wallis’ “ Death of Chatterton” (371) always attracts a crowd. 
There les the dead genius, in the cold clear morning hgh! 
The accessaries are suggestive ; the flame has gone out of th 
long snuffed candle, the noisome smoke still ascends, spiders 
have trailed their webs over the window panes, and throug 
the broken glass, you feel the chill of the early alr. The torn 
papers scattered onthe floor, and the dropped plial tell the tal 
The finish is excessive ; it is confessedly the first point with th 
painter, and it is necessarily the cluef attr eam to thie spectator. 
But let us ask, is it the wrinkles in the breeches, the tufts on 
the quilt, the slipper and the stockings that should keep us 
riveted at the death scene of that “ Ma rvellous Bi YY oo : 
Again, theadinirers of the pre- Raph: ielite se hool, Hol satissed 
wit challenging commendation for the laborious fis: me 
Wadivy duality, and somewhat high aims of the professors, cul 
also for them the rank of great moral, 1 y reiyious teachers. 
Now that most powerful, terrible, repulsive tale olf vice alu 
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misfortune, ‘* The Awakened Conscience” (550), to which we 
return again and again as if drawn by some not altogether 
angelic influence, has in our opinion no elevating tendency, 
There is just successful irreclaimable villany in the face of 
the man, and in the woman’s a hideous despair cailed up by a 
moment’s awakening to the consciousness of what should be, or 
the sudden recollection of an earher time of peace and innocence. 
We defy anyone to hope much for the reformation of that 
rretched seducer. Look at the wrinkling of the forehead and 
he show of white teeth as he throws back his head and burles- 
ques the song which has brought the tearful pang to her heart. 
Look at the well brushed hair, the quiet fimsh of the dress, 
from the small ‘ neck’’ to the boots with a shine on the but- 
tons—one great thing Mr. Wilham Hunt has done, a service 
which perhaps Hogarth alone could have rendered with equal 
effect, he has given us a true type of the modern scamp. ‘There 
isno rollicking audacity, no drunken devilment, no reckless 
forgetfulness of outward decorum in the habit and air of that 
young gentleman. We know the cut of him right well on the 
public promenade ; henceforth let the owner of such a whisker 
become “ suspect.”” And the unhappy woman! there is agony 
enough in the clenched teeth, the glazed eye, and the sudden 
movement with which she has turned from her companion, but 
there is nothing more. We could fancy her “ taking to drink” 

or devouring opium, or rushing headlong from London Bridge. 
But there seems little chance that saving repentance will change 
that heart, or the diginity of a saintlier life redeem the fallen 
nature. Not so, believe us, would the early painters have told 

the terrible story and read the salutary lesson, Without going 

80 far for an instance, we may note that Ary Scheffer’s series, 

“Faust and Margaret” which hangs in the clock gallery, may 

%e worthily compared with Mr. Hunt’s picture. ‘These four 
“Aqulsite scenes are as poetical and deeply felt a version of 
‘iat woeful drama as ever true genius imagined, “Margaret in 

‘ie Cathedral (646) when the doleful Dies Zrae sounds through 

te aisles, and she leans her pale sad face on the folded arms, 

“Presses very touchingly the power of retributive guilt in its 

reigious feeling, and has all the sentiment which the other 
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work ofart wants. Poor, broken hearted Margaret ! we do nof 
_Maway in disgust, but in our softened pity wefeel sure that the 
Snot far off when the betrayed girl will have sunk beneath 
| Mhaccustomed weight of guilt, and the sin be washed away 

© SOrrow, 
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Our own opinion, even from a passing consideration of the 
many clever pretty pictures here brought before us, is that the 
modern [English artists are a conscientious, earnest, industrious 
class of students; that they are minded to do thoroughly what 
they attempt to do; that they are not religious in the wsthetic 
sense, and cannot, therefore, bring the light of a spiritual 
world about us. ‘That, in fine, if we cannot hope to be in- 
structed by their means, we shall at least, be interested and 
amused ; that our literature shall be better illustrated and our 
walls hung with pleasanter pictures—that decorative art ip 
fact will gain immensely by their labours. The subjects of 
these modern pictures are quite unexceptionable with regard 
to taste and decency, forming, in this respect, a favourable 
contrast with the later productions of our near neighbours, 
the Emperor’s subjects, whose periodic exhibitions are sure to 
cover the walls of the Musée with horrible disgusting death scene 
and martyrdoms, anda display of needlessly undraped figures in 
all manner of unnecessary attitudes and situations. Pictures 
like those before us, the true-born Englishman will pay good 
prices for, and hang patriotically im his parlour and pnivate 
gallery; he will show off his treasures with pride, observing 
how naturally everything is painted, and swearing all the 
while that ‘four own” painters are the best in the world, and 
can beat out any day those dingy, nonsensical old masters, 
As an earlier generation under other skies, imbibed the doctrines 
of their faith from the frescoed walls and painted altar pieces 
of their magnificent Catbedrals, and felt their hearts soften 
before the image of the Blessed Mother and her Son, and 
hoped the more and sorrowed the more at sight of patient 
saint and suffering martyr, so the sons and daughters of our 
wealthier citizens can learn their history, and remember their 
Shakspeare, and relish their novels all the better for the pic- 
tured comments of Maclise, Ward, Egg, e¢ cetera. 

Turning to take a retrospective view of the last saloon, and 
standing in such a position that no picture shall exclusively 
fill the eye or absorb attention, we consider the general effect. 
There is great glare of colour, a striking abruptnes 
sition, a dazzle of white in one spot, a dazzle of red in 
‘The brillianey very often is of wet paint, and the harmony © 
co-mingled drab and grey. ; 

How wonderful is the contrast in Saloon A., where, ane 
crossed the central hall, we find ourselves in the presence ° 


ss of tral- 
another. 
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the early Italian and Flemish artists ! How delicious the 
bright, airy, floating masses of colour! From Giotto to 
Bronzino there is not a maddy picture. Some examples have 
been injured by neglect and hard usage ; time has etlaced 
the outlines of others, yet the very fragments are lustrous 
with colour. And on the Flemish side there is just as fine a 
show. The very dark of Memling is luminous, and the red of 
Mastys is riclt in its intensity, making all the details of the 
picture ina glow of ruddy warmth. The well-read, practised 
student of early Italian art will have his own pleasure in this 
department. For him every relic of Byzantine art, every 
half ruined scrap of Mosaic, every memorial of Giotto, will 
have an interest. They shall all be to him like so many lost 
chapters in the history of art, they fill up a blank or prove an 
opinion. To any one so_ prepared, profit and pleasure must 
be the result of a study of this fragmentary collection. The 
less cultivated will gain little. There is a miserable dearth of 
real pre-ltaphaclites. There is scarcely a vestige of Giotto and 
his school ; while the immediate predecessors and the cotem- 
poraries Of Raphael are, for the most part, unwortluly repre- 
sented. This indeed is not surprising. It would be difficult 
at any time, or in any place, to form a satisfactory collection 
of works of this class, most of the celebrated pictures of that 
early time being imperishably fixed in fresco upon the walls 
of Italian churches. ‘The choice, moreover, on this occasion 
was necessarily confined to the selection of such examples as 
were to be found in the private collections of England, and 
our acquaintance is not of long standing with even the history 
of art in the carly times of its Italian glory. This is sufli- 
ciently proved by the fact that Sir Joshua Reynolds in his 

Discourses” completely ignores the Umbrian and early Bo- 
lognese schools, and, while eternally eulogising the Carracci, 
comments on the * barbarous state of the arts before Raphael,” 
aud hints at the occasional “littleness” of the great Floren- 
tne himself. ‘There was not even an English edition of Vasari 
until Mr Bohn took courage to publish a translation some 
seven years ago. The omissions in our catalogue are readily 
accounted for, but the grievance is great, nevertheless. 

What Raphael could do at the age of seventeen is shewn in 
the large crucifixion (123); the Panshanger Madonnas (136, 
41) are here also, and some exquisite predella pictures ; but 
Nothing to give even a faint notion of the wondrous “ Holy 
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Families” and Scripture illustrations with which we are so 
familiar in engravings. ‘The so-called “ Replica” of “Lg 
Perla” (148) can never be accepted, nor the other “ replica” 
of a beautiful subject, “ Madonna del Passeggio” (150), 

Not far from the Raphaels isa strangely beautiful untinished 
group, ‘ Holy Family, with four angels holding scrolls” (107) 
by Michael Angelo. Observe it well ; it is the solitary example 
of that giant in art which the Exhibition can boast of; and 
say are not the beauty, power, and majesty of the outlines and 
half tinted forms worth many a score of Ighly finished pro- 
ductions? ‘The trustees of the National Gallery, however, 
thought otherwise, and declined to purebase it for the nation. 
These gentlemen remind one very unpleasantly sometimes of 
a certain old fable ; they will neither learn to appreciate high 
art themselves, nor sufler other people to have the opportunity, 
Mr. Labouchere is the fortunate possesser of this gem. 

In the same neighbourhood are a “ Riposo” (118) by Fra 
Bartolomeo, and a “ Marriage of St. Catherine” (157), with 
the affecting inscription, “ Orate pro Pittore.” ‘Truly, indeed, 
the like of this was never painted to order, for a gentleman’s 
dining room or a fine lady’s boudoir. For other purposes, and 
with other aims, lived and worked the friar of St. Mark The 
name of Fra Bartolommeo brings the whole world of Italian 
art in the beginning of the sixteenth century before us, and 
we someliow expect to see him flanked and escorted by the 
legion of his great cotemporaries. Cosimo Roselli, painter of 
beautiful Madonnas, was his teacher. Don Jeremy Savonarola, 
the fiery Dominican who thundered anathemas against the 
corrupting tendency of art in his day, was his friend and master 
in more than one sense. When the artist forsook his pencil 
to sit at the feet of the preacher, bis bosom friend and fellow 
painter, Albertinelli, undertook to complete the frescos he had 
left unfinished on the walls of San Marco. After the terrible 
death of Savonarola his disciple took the vows of the order, 
and shut himself in austere seclusion in his cell. But when, 
after some years, he was persuaded to resume the practice 0! 
lus art, young Raphael visited him in his convent ; and we 
love to picture to ourselves the meeting of these kindred 
geniuses, their constant friendship, their partnership in att, 

their mutual encouragement and help. Fra Bartolommeo W%s 
not without a sight of the marvellous achievements 0! 
juaster spirits, Raphael and Michael Angelo—he was allowe' 
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to visit Rome, and was even commissioned to undertake some 
decorative works there. It is a fine example of the noble 
eyirit which has ever actuated the great in art, that the works 
he did not live to complete were finshed for lis sake by 
Raphael. There is here one picture (147) marked “ Raphael 
and Fra Bartolommeo.” 

Francia, another gentle, pious soul, and wonderful painter 
as well, was also cotemporary with Raphael ; their correspon- 
dence and mutual esteem are very touching. ‘There is a 
picture of the master here (132) inscribed Francia Avrifer : 
in his greatest success as a painter he did not care to forget 
that he was likewise master in another art. Of Perugino, the 
master of Raphael, we have some lovely predella pictures (83 
to 87)—look at the clear air, the brilliant fairy touches; you 
may stand so far from these little gems as not to be able to 
distinguish the composition, and yet find a real beauty in the 
colour. 

Here are Correggio’s well known “ Magdalen Reading” (165), 
and a beautiful “ Head of an Angel” (166); the latter is a 
fragment of a fresco of the “ Coronation of the Virgin’? now 
destroyed: we can fancy how celestial a pagent that must have 
been, of which this “ young-eyed cherubim’” was but the least 
attendant. 

A replica of the * Mona Lisa” (183) is the sole indication 
of the many-sided excellence of Leonardo da Vinci. In the 
lirst vestibule we were struck with a “St. Catherine and Angels” 
(209), which we supposed to be by that master. There is 
certainly not much devotional feeling in the picture, but the 
deep translucent colour, the surpassing finish, the peculiar 
smile, deceived us. It was some satisfaction to our vanity to 
find it noted in the catalogue as the work of Bernardino Luini, 
la \ inci’s most eminent scholar. 

lhe opposite wall of the same saloon is dedicated as we 
have said to the early German and Flemish masters ; and there 
Wemust look for what examples Hngland possesses of the 
wonder-working old burgers. Here again the blanks are many, 
and the examples quite insufficient to give a just idea of the 
intensity of expression, lavish detail and superb colouring of 
the artists, who long before, and cotemporary with the masters 
0! the Florentine schools, worked out their thoughts in peace 
1 the magnificent cities of Flanders and northern Germany, 
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The works which remain in testimony of the pictorial excel. 
lence of those long passed times, have still in some measure the 
charm of recent discovery. For until the brothers Boisserie, 
Canon Wallraff of Cologne, and their friend that true philo- 
sopher of art, Wilhelm Schlegel, devoted themselves in the 
beginning of the present century to the preserving and col- 
lecting of those old world pictures, they lay for the most part 
in corners of old churches and lumber rooms unknown and 
unvalued. Succeeding generations had frivolously neglected 
the treasures they possessed, and almost forgot the names of 
which their ancestors were so proud, and of which their later 
descendants have become so regardful. 

The best part of a century before Raphael, John van Eyck 
chose for his dwelling place the magnificent capital of west 
Flanders, and found a worthy patron in Philip the Good, who 
not only prized his pictures, bat esteemed him as a man, 
made lim one of his privy council, and sent him with his 
embassy into Portugal in the year 1428. Strange to say, the 
date of Van Eyck’s death was unknown until the discovery 
very recently in the archives of St. Donat, Bruges, of accounts 
for the year 1440 in which occur the following: “ Item for 
the inhuming of master John van Eyck the painter, xu. livres 
of Paris. Item ringing the bells for the decease of master 
John the painter, xxii. shillings of Paris.” One thing besides 
is distinctly known, namely, that the brothers Hubert and 
John and their sister Margaret lived in peace and followed the 
arts with honour. ‘The large altar piece (370) as we can tes- 
tify gives nothing more than the arrangement of the picture, 
and the position of the figures. The enamel-like fimsh, the 
variety and individuality of the heads, the colour, are not even 
shadowed forth. Lord Ward’s contribution (381) 1s better 
worth a study. ; | 

Our recollections of Memling are still more dreamful ; his 
very name is a subject of controversy. It is conjectured that 
he led a roving life, travelled into Italy, Germany, France, 
and even Spain, and that he fought and was wounded in the 
battle of Nancy. It is better authenticated that being received 
as a patient in the hospital of St. Jolhin’s at Bruges, he finished 
there his greatest work, the “ Chasse of St. Ursula, and gave 
it to the hospital as a proof of his gratitude for the charitable 
ministrations of the good sisterhood. Hans Memling 38 
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represented by several pictures. ‘Those which give the best 

idea of his manner are “ Wing of an Altar Piece” (393) and 

the companion picture (403) and a small “St. Christopher,” 

(450) The earnest expression, the magic landscape, the won- 

drous clearness of sky and distance are all characteristic. 

The artists of this time revealed in the landscape decorations 
of their pictures. It 1s more than questionable that Van Kyck 
was the inventor of oil painting ; though he certainly used a 
varnish till then unknown ; and so gave to his pictures a 
brilliancy of effect which his admirers long mistook for an 
altogether new medium. He rendered still better service to 
art by discontinuing the old formal gold ground, and substi- 
tuting light and air and hving landscape. 

Mewling was not slow to use this privilege to the utmost, 
and his pictures owe much of their charm to the infinitely 
varied combinations of Iall and valley, wood and water, in 
which his figures and groups are so fittingly set. How dif- 
ferently we should read the beautiful legend of St. Christopher 
if we saw the saint and heavenly infant encompassed merely 
with a solid metallic glory. Here the giant saint takes his 
slow way across the rock-bound river: the little child, the 
Lord of heaven and earth, weighs heavily on his shoulders. 
But the morning sun is rising on the far horizon, and the old 
hermit of the hill comes down the narrow way to light him 
with his feeble lamp. The followers of Memling seem not to 
have known where to stop ; they indulged their fancy in this 
respect to an almost ludicrous extent. Many of — their 
pictures, besides the real subject, give us a wide spread country 
of which we can follow the details for miles; or if the scene 
be what is properly called ‘an interior,” through every open 
window we see anothr picture of spired city, or distant mountain 
heights, or river ‘ winding at its own sweet will” through plea- 
sant level lands. These old Flemings were born a painstaking 
race ; they finished everything. You can all but read the book 
which St. Jerome has before him in that picture of Lucas van 
Leyden (456), and so be as wise as the old saint; and in that 
wonderful Mabuse the ‘ Adoration of the Kings’ (436) the 
minutest object is elaborated to an almost incomprehensible 
degree. From the jewelled gear of royalty to the ears and 
tails of the attendant dogs, and the varied plumage of the little 
birds which perch, not unregardful of what 1s going on, upon 
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the projections of the buildings, their is no detail forgotten ; 
and through the open arches we have so fine a view of the 
city that we recognise the church towers, and can follow the 
windings of every street. ‘The painters of this time very fre- 
quently introduced portraits in the attendant personages of 
such scenes: and their native city, or the city which should 
possess the work, was not unfrequently set in the background, 
But by far the most notable characteristic of their pictures is 
the intensity of the expression ; their men and womenare terribly 
in earnest. Sometimes one is inclined to wonder that in 
pictures of which the Divine Son and his holy Mother are the 
central objects of interest, the master did not turn heavenward 
for a type of ideal beauty; for after the infinite grace and 
unearthly loveliness of the Ltahan Virgins and holy Infants, 
the homely, real, quite human portraiture of the Germans 
somewhat shocks us. But herein is their triumph, that turning 
from the consideration of the central group, to rest with more 
satisfaction on the surrounding figures, we presently, such is 
the expression of absorbed adoration in those powerful heads, 
actually catch the contagion of their earnestness, and are ready 
to fall down and worship withthem. Comments on the master- 
piece of Quentin Matsys are needless. No one will fail to 
pause before “ ‘The Misers” (445) and do homage to the skill 
of “The Smith of Antwerp” as his proficiency 1n another art 
entitled him to be surnamed. 

We should have remarked that of the Cologne School which 
was famous two centuries before Van Eyck, or of the works of 
Meister Wilhelm or Meister Stephan of the same school, and 
nearly contemporary with Van Eyck, there are no examples. 

Leaving now our earlier reminiscenses, and our regret at 
the absence of what would more completely justify our opiions 
of the excellence of ancient German and Flemish Art, we pass 
into the Second Saloon. Here at least we have nothing to 
regret: for there is no such perfect gallery in the whole ex- 
hibition. J,ook around and be satisfied—the glow and glory 
of Titian on one side, the whole splendour of Rubens on the 
other! All that profound knowledge of colour, scientitic de- 
liniation of form—all in fact that the skilled pencil could 
achieve is here before us: and we can no longer be astonished 
at the rapturous enthusiasm which the masterpieces ol the 
Venetian School have ex¢ited, or think the praise of Rubens 
has ever been exaggerated. Here these mighty masters speak 
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for themselves, and vindicate their title to world-wide renown. 
Whatever the earlier painters had achieved in the mechanism 
of art, what they had laboriously worked out in design, and 
acquired by experience in the use of colour, these their suc- 
cessors found themselves already in possession of, and these 
they were qualified most amply to profit by. They used with 
lavish freedoin the resources bequeathed to them by their fore- 
runners, and starting from that pointof excellence aimed at all 
human perfection in art—and attained it. Beauty of form 
and charm of colour were valued by the earlier masters only, 
or principally, as the fitting medium through which they could 
express the thought they sought to embody. The masters we 
are now speaking of somewhat reversed the order. ‘They made 
varied combinations, alternations of light and shade, and the 
vivacity of motion, the whole excellence of art. The motive 
mattered little and sometimes was ill chosen—neither lofty nor 
lovely. The material began to take first place. It was no 
longer sought to idealise it, but only to clothe it with a more 
subtile, though still quite natural beauty. 

Fra Angelico, for example, would have striven to give form 
to his own ecstatic visions of celestial joy. Full of the beauty 
of holiness, the strength of fortitude, the rapture of unsullied 
innocence, he would have grouped together virgin saints and 
venerable martyrs, cherubim and seraphim, the whole choir of 
triumphant heaven. He would have joined the human and 
divine as centre of this floating glory, and called the whole a 
“Coronation of the Virgin Mother.” Rubens, on the contrary, 
might have sought how to express the tumult of life, vigour of 
limb, the contrast of youth and age, gentle blood and beggarly 
deformity, animal and human nature—he would have combined 
all these and called the picture a ‘St. Martin.” As we said 
before, whatever excellencies of the mystic schools ‘Titian and 
Rubens were by nature qualified to appreciate, they adopted, 
amplified, and must magically applied. The force of Painting 
could no further go. What their followers and _ servile 
imitators did to degrade art need not now be told. As these 
great masters are marshalled on the walls of the Exhibition, 
even so do they stand in our own memory. Somehow they 
‘eem to us cotemporaries, though we know there was a good 
part ofa century between them. With Titian closes the long 
line of great Italian painters, and Rubens brings up the rear 
of the sturdy troop of Germany and Flanders. Their lives too 
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were not dissimilar. They both lived in the full sunshine of 
prosperity. Sovereign princes courted and caressed them, 
Cities and nations did them honour, Here again the artist’s 
personal life finds reflection and elucidation in his works, The 
pomp and circumstance of royal retinue, the broad day light 
glare of actually enjoyed fame, were not without their effect on 
the mode of thought and its actual expression. Here at all 
events, be the similarity and difference what they may, the 

lory of Venice and the pride of Antwerp are brought face to 
Bia and seeing them so placed we cannot but fancy they must 
have lived and worked in noble rivalry. 

Titian’s “ Supper at Emmaus,” (247) is the most striking of 
his church pictures here exhibited. It is wonderful, from the 
effect of warm light, which is so toned, so interfused through 
every part that the picture almost looks dark, no specially 
bright portion catching the eye. You must stand at some 
distance to perceive what a depth of noontide summer light 
is really in the room ; thevery table-cover lias aglow of heat. The 
heads of our Lord and the Disciples you strive in vain to 
remember, they make no impression. A “ Riposo,” (301) is 
beautiful; the whole luxunant landscape is breathless in a 
perfect hush. The Holy Family have stopped to rest, wearied 
out with long journeying. The Blessed Virgin’s face 1s very 
beautiful, but it is altogether the beauty of flesh and blood, of 
warm, palpitating life. She is very tired, the languor of repose 
las come over her, and it is as much as she can do to hold the 
lovely Infant. The attitude is most natural but nothing more. 
Examples of another style are, the “ Rape of Europa,” (259) 
with a landscape clothed in such splendour as we verily believe 
never fell on earth or sky. “ Titian’s Daughter,” (277) with 
the usual suffused glowing colour, and “Girl making Lace, 
(268) which, with a little more surrounding darkness, might 
pass fora Rembrant. Six of the twelve Caesars hang aloft, 
and make us wish that Titian had given us instead six later 
Cwsars—six anterior to, or succeeding his magnificent patron, 
the Great Emperor, Of the same royal personage, whose 
many sins, by the way, of omission and commission We ae 
disposed to forget for the sake of Titian, there are not many 
memorials. We have his dog painted, (260), and we have 
the unhandsome peculiarity of his nether lip reproduced , 
the portrait of his son, Philip IL. (281). ‘The sketch 0 
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the “ Gloria,” (279), recalls the great work, which, in the 
retirement of San Juste, the discrowned Cesar loved to gaze 
at, and which he com manded should always be hung wherever his 
body was buried. Who does not remember the scene so 
ne related by Mr Sterling in “The Cloister Life of 
Charles V.” when the wearied Emperor sat down in the cor- 
ridor of the convent, and calling for a sketch of the Gloria 
and Titian’s portrait of his wife Isabella, continued in melan- 
choly contemplation of these mute memorials until the chill of 
death benumbed him. 

There is a goodly show of Titian’s portraits, among them 
the celebrated ** Ariosto,” (257). The colour is the distilled 
essence of Titian, and there is more action, if we may say so, 
in this than in any other portrait of ‘Titian we have ever seen. 
The poet has just sung a canto of “Orlando,” his lips are 
still quivering with speech, his spendid eyes keep you at gaze, 
his soul looks out through them enjoying the triumph of the 
song. ‘Titian is the prince of portrait painters. His portraits 
are fine pictures and have the strongest individuality. There 
isa history in each aud we busy ourselves reading it. We 
feel, not only that they might speak to us, but that we also might 
speak to them as to a living intelligence. He had the art to 
transfer to the painted representation, what he, with a true 
artist's instinct, perceived to be the expression which conveyed 
the best and most characteristic feature of the sitter’s mind ; 
and such was the accuracy of observation and marvellous suc- 
cess of delineation, that he seemed to take a pride in the abne- 
gation of such means of assistance and heightening of effect 
as all other painters used, and confident of his own power he 
places before us the dark canvas, with only the wondrous head 
elaborated and placed in light. ‘There is such simplicity, 
dignity and self-possession in the portraits of Titian that we 
are sometimes tempted to ask wereall his sitters men of mind, 
a step or two above the common level. But, no, Titian could 
discern what nobleness was in a man, and true to his art he 
seized and delineated the character when under the influence 
of that better nature. Alva (272), whose name is likely to be 
received with a yell of execration, was not merely “ The Cruel 
Duke”; no doubt there was principle and a better strength in 
the man. ‘Titian at least makes us think so, and we do not 
turn away from his picture with disgust. The Venetian was 
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ever loyal to humanity ; and when an artist ceases to be so he 
is no longer worthy to pent the countenance and character of 
man. A gallery of modern portraits gives the impression that 
we live among a low-bred race—there seems to be such ay 
“inhuman dearth of noble natures.” However, using our own 
faculty, ic gay: to leave the conclusion with the painters, we 
readily find in the living heads about us more than any painter 
of the day has genius to transfer to canvas, and not unfrequently 
discover many a Titian’s portrait in the passers-by. 

In Titian’s train we have Tintoretto, absolutely hot with 
colour— Paolo Veronese, who could not paint an act of humility 
without making it a gorgeous pageant—several of Guido Reni’s 
vale sentimentalities, and a lovely Saint Agnes (334) of 
pan aicmy The Carracci have all something to show. 
Annibali’s “Three Maries” is a crowd-attracting picture. 
Looking at it we have half a mind to turn round and _ address 
the spectators somewhat in this fashion: ‘‘ Good people, what 
is it you so much admire in your open-mouthed way. You 
have been told we suppose that this is the chef-d’cuvre of the 
Carracci School, and that it is to be admired very much, 
But just take our advice, honest good folk that you are, let 
hearsays alone, and be satisfied to admire simply what you feel 
to be admirable. This is not true to fact or to idea, You 
may stare as you will, but you can never suppose that the 
Three Maries would conduct themselves in this fashiou— 
flinging up their hands and distorting their faces in frantic 
uproar. Not so would Francia or Perugino have libelled these 
holy women.” Such a mode of criticism we fancy would 
rather astonish the enthusiastic audience. 

Turning to survey the opposite wall, we are so bedazaled 
and beset by Rubens’ spacious canvas, and the shine of satin 
and steel, that we scarcely know where to begin. “Queen 
Tomyris with head of Cyrus” (579), in spite of her magnificent 
attire, and the pomp of her attendance, is not more refined 
than her occupation would lead us to suppose. “Diana 
departing for the Chase” (549) is in a flurry perfectly human 
—just as much excited as the hounds and lesser Olympians. 
Juno, too, is at cruel work transferring the eyes of Argus lo 
the tail of the peacock (553). Such subjects, together with 
scenes in the fabled lives of Achilles, Atalanta, Prometheus 
are for the most part the subjects of these splendid pictures 
and most thasterly sketches. “The Tribute Money (506) Is 
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a good example of the way in which Rubens imagined such a 
subject, and “ St. Martin dividing his cloak with the Beggar” 
(569) is a magnificent scenic representation. Rubens, too, 
excelled in portraiture ; his men are always strong manly men, 
and his women are full of ruddy joyous life. “ Ignatius 
Loyola” (547), come down from Warwick Castle, is we suppose 
ideally represented. The picture is the very antipodes of the 
Titian so called, which hangs right opposite. Unless the 
soldier saint himself were to step in we could not surmise 
which painter has come nearest the truth. ‘* His Own Portrait” 
(550), and “ Portrait of his first Wife” (551), are very fine ; 
and “ Rubens and his Wife carrying Game” (548) is a most 
animated, brilliant, pleasing picture. 

Rubens’ eldest son in art, Sir Anthony Vandyck, dutifully 
accompanies his master—brings forth his mythological and 
religious pictures, to justify 16 may be, the said master’s 
recommendation to paint “ only faces and horses ;”’ and shows 
with pride his portrait of the great Sir Peter Paul (O91). In 
Saloon C. we find a goodly series of lis portraits. Snyders 
(662), once among the treasures of the Orleans Gallery, and 
“Snyders’ Wife” (663) might alone make the fame of an 
artist, After Titian we value Vandyck as a portrait painter. 
But in vindication of this judgment we appeal, not to the 
hundreds of gentle folk who engaged his pencil after his 
arrival in Mngland—not to these pictures which look exactly 
what they were, on/y £20 pictures; and which, like many a 
modern limner painting half length, and half price pictures, 
he may have had only half a mind to do well—but rather to 
this truthful, well-studied representation of his brother artist, 
to the Karl of Warwick’s half length of Charles I. (661), and 
to the Windsor equestrian portrait of the same monarch (736). 
That true lover of art and generous friend of artists, the un- 
fortunate Charles, found loyalty of some account in the heart 
tnd hand of the stranger he delighted to honour. Vandyck’s 
portraiture of the king is a right worthy one; and so true is 
it, 80 perceptible the forecast shadow of his evil ending, that 
we can scarcely believe the painter was not an accessory before 
the fact. The gathering darkness in the background of that 
*questrian portrait, and the anxious look of the attendant 
equerry, M. St. Antoine, are quite ominous; and in the half. 
ength picture there is great expression in the forward bend of 


the monarch’s tigure, and the heavy rest of the handsome hand 
62 ; 
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upon the table beside him. The face is always dignified and 
bodeful. These remarks notwithstanding, we cannot fail to 
observe that with scarcely an exception all Vandyck’s great 
portraits were done before his witeia in Kngland. The love 
of good style and “ good company,” which during his residence 
in Italy caused him to be distinguished by the title of the 
Pittore Cavalieresco, may have been a snare to him when in 
England he found himself a courtier among courtiers; and 
the passion with which in earlier times he strove to win a name, 
and pursued his first love for art, may have been unworthily 
exchanged for the tempting advantages of ready applause and 
a facile execution. 
Rembrant, too, makes a fine stand beside Vandyck ; you 
cannot pass by his heads, you must stop to enquire about 
them. The subjects, though more commonplace for the most 
part, are not so completely individual as those of Titian, or 
the best of Vandyck. You feel a kind of misgiving that if 
you should meet these men and women in the street you might 
not know them—they seem to have been viewed by the artist 
through some peculiar and factitious medium. How that 
Miller of the Rhine became possessed of such luscious, full- 
toned colour we know not, but he got beside himself with the 
wealth of it; and full of the consciousness of its charm, with 
a dash of his free, sun-filled pencil, flung light and poesy, and 
wondrous magic upon the homeliest subjects. ‘Truly there is 
yoetry as well as paint in these extraordinary pictures. “ Damel 
Sais Nebuchadnezzar” (691) has the lustre of a diamond in 
the dusk—rough-hewn indeed as the poor prophet and the 
burly, aldermanic councillors are. Look at portraits (698, 
694). Study the “ Young Man in Turkish Costume” (686). 
And say has not that “ Young Man in Trouble” (673) just as 
much of the expression as a man mighé have in the midst of 
an atmosphere so sun-lit and so warm. “ Large Landscape 
(698) is perhaps the most wonderful of all. The least informed 
on artistic matters may safely be taken before that pieture, 
and asked to answer for the power of art. What the effect 
precisely is cannot readily be described ; how it is produced 
admits no explanation. ‘The Rembrantish light-in-dark is - 
the striking peculiarity—we miss the features of a lovely land- 
scape. Here are no towering hills, no boundless oceatty 
peaceful lake or busy river. A flat uninteresting country * 
spread out before us, a stream winds  slothfully through the 
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midst, The monotony is unredeemed by any burst of sunrise, 
flood of sunset, or splendour of noon tide, and yet something 
attracts which you cannot understand. You get quite near 
the picture to study it, and you take a distant view—you 
observe it well when a streak of real sun-light strikes on it 
from the roof above, and then return when the sky without is 
cloudy—you look and wonder until you can hardly get away. 
There is one effect given which we do not remember to have 
ever seen so faithfully rendered in a picture, namely, the effect 
of gleams of sunshine and shadows of clouds pursuing one 
another over a level country, when the sky looks unusually 
high, and the day is bright and breezy. 
It is scarcely credible that an artist whose works were so 
“wn even as they came with the shine of new varnish from 
is atelier, whose pupils were so numerous, and whose patrons 
were so liberal, should have lived within two hundred years of 
our own day, and left so few particulars of personal |istory 
for biographers to record. He studied painting it would 
appear for some years in Amsterdam, under the tuition of 
rather indifferent masters ; and then returning to his humble 
home on the Rhine learned of nature, following the intuition 
of his own genius—his models such as he found in the rude 
surroundings of his father’s mill. Later, when he settled in 
Amsterdam, he had not long to strive for distinction, but 
received commissions and fair payment from the beginning. 
He worked industriously, and not content with the successful 
pursuit of one art, made himself famous as an engraver and etcher 
of original plates, the first impressions of which are now worth 
hundreds of pounds. Very little more is known of his life. 
He is sometimes described as a man of unworthily penurious 
habits and inclinations. But facts are very stubborn; and 
recent researches in the court register of Amsterdam have 
resulted in the discovery of an inventory of the furniture and 
other effects of this remarkable man, which were dispersed by 
public sale when in some unaccountable way he got into diffi- 
culties. It argues little for the truth of this accusation to find 
among the entries engravings of Mare Antonio, rare Italian 
oe. costly chairs, bronzes, casts, old armour, and such 
ike. There is, however, as shown in this memorandum, a 
Singular scarcity of certain purely necessary articles : for 
example the whole stock of linen seems to have consisted of 
three shirts, six pocket handkerchiefs, three tablecloths, twelve 
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napkins, some collars and wristbands—then at the washer. 
woman’s’ ! Still more conclusive is the hard fact, pow 
sufficiently proved, that “the parish” was put. to the cost of 
just fifteen florins to bury this rarely gifted artist. Truly there 
is not wanting in this instance the mysterious coincidence of 
life and production; and, as has been well said, “ Rembrant 
painted as he lived in shadow.” 

After Rembrant comes Cuyp in his cool dark-green manner, 
and in lis most glowing mood. Before such pictures as 712 
we make a long pause. We are unwilling to part before the 
sun is actually below the tide; it is just the farewell burst of 
glory which illuminates the scene ; presently the shadows shall 
float by, and cover men and horses, and all the life be mantled 
in the shut of day. ‘There is great poetry too in Cuyp’s 
pictures of this class, expressed it may be by this very idea of 
transitoriness, in which a sense of enjoyment and a feeling of 
melancholy combine. ‘ Nymvegen on the Rhine” (710) is a 
very beautiful picture; and ‘‘ Man holding a Horse” (764) gives 
an example of a different style. 

Ruysdael follows so cool and cloudy with continual rewinis- 
cences of his Norway journeyings, and a sort of faith that every 
river must have its own proper waterfall, if one will only take 
the trouble to look for it. Hobbema’s streams are so pre- 
destined for use as well as ornament, that even when we do not 
see the busy wheels at work, we feel quite sure the mill is round 
the corner, ‘These two are perfectly individual, and a very 
short study of their landscapes will enable one to know thew 
ever after. Karel du Jardin, Ian Both, Philip de Koning, 
Gerard Dow, are not without representatives here. But as we 
cannot spend a week upon this flying tour, we must leave them 
with many others, unnoticed for the present ; and becoming 
erratic in our course, we retrace our steps, and gather here aud 
there some facts and figures of Spanish Art. | id 

There is nothing like a complete sequence of Spanish pictures, 
and consequently no chronological order has been observed in 
the placing of such examples as were procurable. Many of 
the carly masters are missing altogether. ‘There are two oF 
three of [1 Moretto in the first vestibule : also single specimens 
of Kl Mudo, El Greco, Herrera, and Luis de Vargas. In the 
second vestibule is an example of Iriarte. _Roelas shows hie 
own portrait and another picture in Saloon b. Morales aes 
head of Our Saviour. In the same quarter, are Zurbaran’s “St 
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Justa’ 796) a curious picture; and a “Standing Figure of 
St. Francis” (790) very commonly engraved, when the intention 
isto disgust us with the Spanish school. A later “St, Francis” 
(788) by Trevisani contrasts favourably with it: where there is 
rudeness in the one, there is sentiment in the other. By far 
the most attractive of the series, is the “ portrait of the Artist 
and his wife” (280) by Ribalta, which may be found in thie 
first vestibule. The Artist holdsin his hand and shows to his 
wife a newly finished little cabinet picture. The expression of 
pleased astonishment and true appreciation in the attitude of 
the wife, and in her handsome intelligent face is admirably 
given, The artist looks steadily and inquiringly into her eyes, 
and seems satisfied with his own success as shown in her 
admiration of his work. It is a most spirited picture. 
Murillo, however, and Velasques are nobly represented. The 
portraits of the latter are numerous, various and excellent. 
And thanks to Napoleon’s Plunder-Master-General, savage 
Soult, who enriched Europe with the spoils of Spanish Church 
and Convent, the second vestibule is a regular gallery of Murillo. 
Though it would be very interesting to sketch the progress 
of the very original and independent Spanish school from its 
rise to the full development of power and beauty in these latter 
masters, yet, as we have not before us in old Trafford sufli- 
cient instances for illustration, we must be satisfied to speak 
only of these two great contemporaries. They were both 
natives of Seville. Velasques was born in 1599: Murillo some 
seventeen years later. ‘The time was propitious for the de- 
velopment of such genius as they possessed. The Spanish 
Court was still a home for painters, and its monarch, according 
to late precedent, a munificent patron, Charles V. loved Titian, 
and would suffer no other to paint his portrait, saying he had 
received immortality from him. His son and successor inherited 
a real taste for art; and besides honouring the venerable 
Venetian, he had Sanchez Coello and Pantoja de la Cruz in his 
train, and even carried Sir Antonio More from England to be 
his special portrait painter. Philip ILL. conferred privileges, 
and lavished immunities till then held only by grandees of the 
empire upon Pacheco Master of Velasques. This noble 
Pacheco seems prouder of this latter title than of anything 
else by which he acquired fame, and rendered service to art. 
he young Andalusian was not long his pupil before he gave 
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him his daughter in marriage: “induced thereto” as he him. 
self tells us, “by the rectitude of his conduct, the purity of his 
morals, and his great talents.” The king, Philip LV., was not 
slow to discern the rare merit, and generously to encourage the 
genius of Velasques. The Count Duke Olivarez shared bis 
sovereign’s artistic taste, and emulated his substantial patronage. 
Pensions and appointments were bestowed upon the Artist in 
constant succession, until at last he was made Knight of 
Santiago, altbongh to make that honour possible, in spite of 
the jealous exclusiveness of the old nobility of Spain, a dis- 
pensation had to be sought from Rome. Philip refused to sit 
to any other painter, and he made Velasques occupy apartments 
in his own quarter of the Alcazar in order that he might with 
convenience frequently visit himin his Studio. Velasques had rare 
opportunities of improvement. When Rubens was sent by his 
pwn Court on an Embassy to Madrid, a friendship was estab- 
lished between the two great painters, and much knowledge 
gained no doubt by the younger artist : and having obtained 
leave to visit Italy, he spent some years, studying the works of 
the great Italian Masters, and painting pictures for the dis- 
tinguished lovers of art, who received and entertained him 
with respect. Later he was sent into Italy to make purchases 
of works of art for the King, who like our own Charles I. 
was Willing to let no opportunity pass, by which he could 
enrich his Picture Galleries. In virtue of lis office as 
Aposentador-Mayor of the King’s household, Velasques was 
obliged to take an active part in the preparations for the 
meeting of the French and Spanish Courts on the Isle of 
Pheasants, when the magnificent Louis XIV. married the 
[nfanta Maria Teresa. ‘The fatigue and anxiety of his labours 
in this service caused his death. Only a noble nature could 
have passed unharmed through such a constant course of honour 
and prosperity. But Velasques was a generous character, full 
of intellectual power, and of a most gentle temper. That he 
rightly discerned character, and disdained to flatter princes, his 
splendid portraits sufliciently prove. He was more odjective im 
lis portraiture than ‘Titian or Vandyck. His portraits cat- 
not be always recognised as from the same hand like those 


of most other painters. ‘To perceive this it is only needful to 
Saloon B. 


look attentively at the pictures marked Velasques in 


The “ Count Duke Olivarez” (737) isa likeness and no mistake: 
observe the firm stand, and the characteristic rigid hold o 
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whip: and look at the same on horseback (789) : there is 
thunder too in the tramp of that war steed. The Admiral 
«Adrien Pulido Pareja” (727) is equally individual—a stal- 
warth, bronzed, rugged-haired man. It is related, that the 
King, who had lately given directions to the Admiral to un- 
dertake a certain commission, upon entering the artist’s studio 
mistook a portrait of the Admiral for the hero himself, and 
being angry at the delay in the execution of his orders ex- 
claimed : “‘ What, are you still here? You have received your 
orders, why are you not gone?” Close at hand is the monarch 
himself “ Philip the IV.” (728)—nothing more regal about 
him than the paper he holds in his hand inscribed Senor. You 
may swear the ashy colour, the ugly mouth, the vicious up- 
turned moustache, and weak suffering eyes are the King’s own. 
We have him again “ Philip in Shooting Dress” (779) with 
somewhat more colour in his face, sharing the sun—shining as 
of old on good and bad—but his dog in the shade is a royaller 
beast. The “ Queen of Philip LV.” (779) shows that Velasques 
was equally gifted to reproduce queenly dignity and the grace 
of womanly character. ‘The handsome serious countenance, 
and delicately formed hand are perfectly given: and the dress 
and other accessories, though not particularly calculated to 
heighten the effect, are most carefully finished, A still better 
example of high finish with rich warm colour in addition, is to 
be noted in the child-like face, and sumptuous dress of 
“Young Lady” (786). 

Murillo chose and followed another manner of life ; and his 
ony as a consequence have a quite different character. 

ntil his twenty-fifth year he remained busily at work in his 
native city, then the residence of his uncle Don Juan del Castello, 
a distinguished artist ; and the first productions of his pencil 
were those famous beggar boys, which can be met with else- 
where in England, though not on the walls of old Trafford. 
Attracted by the well earned fame of Velasques, he went to 
Madrid to profit by his instructions. Notwithstanding the 
frank and kindly reception he received from his generous 
fellow artist, and the offers of patronage made to him by the 
influential persons to whom the court painter introduced him, 
as well as the flattering notice taken of him by the king him- 
self, he returned after an absence of two years to his beloved 
city; and from that day, his chosen patrons were the Religious 
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Orders—his models the splendid peasantry of Andalusia—his 
studio and Parnassus the cathedral and the cloister, He 
died, it may be said with the pencil in his hand, leaving un- 
finished lis “* Marriage of St Catherine” in the Church of the 
Capuchins at Cadiz, and was buried according to his express 
desire in his own parish church immediately beneath a favorite 
picture, Campana’s ‘ Descent from the Cross,” near which he 
used to spend much of his time in religious meditation, 
Vive Moriturus is the inscription over the tomb of this most 
gifted and most loveable artist, for whom Spain did well to 
mourn long. 

We have more pity for the transportation of Murillo, than 
for that of any other painter. Great a delight as it undoubt- 
edly is to stand in Vestitule No. 2 among so many of his best 
works, we cannot but feel the injustice of thus crowding 
together pictures which we know were painted up to the 
actual light, and in exact suitability to the altar or corridor 
which they were meant to adorn. And when we remember 
that these beautiful creations, which might have been the text 
of preacher and the theme of psalmist, were designed to 
brighten the sombre sanctuary, to make “a sunshine in the 
shady place” of hospital and cloister, and to charm the heart 
and imagination of real worshippers, it jars on our sense of 
right, and we feel a chill of displeasure when we find them 
subjected to the flippancy of the canting commentator, and see 
them hung, thus out of order and out of place, in the gaze of 
an alien generation. 

Murillo’s different styles of painting are well known to those 
who have seen his works elsewhere. We need not des- 
cribe them here, as the examples before us are almost entirely 
of the one style clear, defined, massive. ‘They are his own 
chosen subjects. What they principally express is truth, 
though not the truth or travesty of mere animal life. The 
forms in which he clothed his visions of beauty and holiness 
are not ideal, still less classic models. The type of many a 
saint may yet be recognised in the descendants of his own 
race. He grouped upon the canvas the figures and faces which 
met his eyes every day ; but swept over all the magic of his 
chaste imagination, and deep devotion. His Virgins have ner 
the superexcellent grace, the passionless quietude of Raphael's. 
The Holy Mother often looks as we might suppose & daughter 
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of earth to look, heaven chosen for such blessed ministrations 
—the calm seriousness is the expression of huinan tenderness 
—the rapture is the very pain of love. 

We are not sure that a certain homeliness in the manner of 
representation in such pictures as “Holy Family” (639) and 
“Madonna and Saviour with St. John” (637) may not have 
made them surer of their effect upon the people whose feelings 
they appealed to, than more pure delineations of the high 
ideal. The last named picture was painted for Madre de Dios 
where Murillo’s daughter took the veil. “St. Augustine and 
the Infant Saviour” (622) is clearly misnamed—call it “ St. 
Felix begging bread,” and the story is easily read. All these 

ietures, as well as “The Baptism” (636) ‘St. John and the Pha- 
rises” (645), have asplendid effect when viewed from adistance— 
so we can fancy them to have looked in the Convents and Churches 
for which they were painted. “ His Own Portrait” (640) 
offers another example to prove a theory of ours, that no one 
was ever a good portrait-painter who did not excel in other 
and higher branches of the art. ‘* Woman Drinking” (629) 
is afine study for a group in the colossal picture of ‘ Moses 
Striking the Rock,” which strange to say is still to be seen in 
itsown place on the walls of Za Caridad in Seville. 

Our admiration for Murillo and our reluctance to leave him 
yet, lead us as a matter of course into the Hertford gallery— 
a place set apart, full of the rarest excellencies ; and which, on 
the principle perhaps of leaving the best for the last, we ab- 
stained from entering until now. Here are five Murillos, 
the finest of all. Observe the shepherds in the ‘‘ Adoration” 
(1), the earnest, absorbed expression of the heads, and the 
line face of the boy among them. For difference of colour, 
treatment, everything, turn to that noble picture, “Joseph being 
cared to the Well” (8). The agony of the moment has 
made the poor child quite old, and one feels very thankful 
hot to be within hearing of his cries. The “ Annunciation” 
(4) and Holy Family” (5) are similar in tone and feeling to 
many in the second vestibule. ‘*The Charity of St. Thomas 
de Villa Nueva’’ (2) is not favourably hung: it is difficult for 
any but long-sighted people to study it satisfactorily, yet its 
great excellence cannot escape the most casual observer. 
The bold drawing, firm outline, animated groups of men and 
Yomen—the boys of the true Murillo breed—and the contrast 
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of these with the serious pious monks, make altogether a most 
attractive picture, It was a favourite subject too with the painter 
who called theSt. Thomas, stillat Seville, his owz picture. Every 
one of these pictures should be most devoutly studied ; we shail 
hardly again seeso many pearls of price collected under one roof. 
In A Hertford gallery every picture is a masterpiece, 
Who does not remember how the English marquis a few years 
ago carried off the treasures of the King of Holland’s collec. 
tion—outbidding princes and autocrats? The agents of 
Russia, France, Prussia, Saxony, and Belgium, were eager for 
that “* Holy Family” (26) by Andrea del Sarto ; but the noble 
peer beat them all, and for £3,000 carried off the prize, 
Again the Emperor and the Marquis were in the list contend. 
ing for Vandyck’s magnificent ‘ Philip le Roy, Seigneur de 
Ravels” (6) and ‘* Lady of Philip le Roy” (7): the perseve- 
rance and the gold of the Englishman once more gained the 
day. ‘There is so much enjoyment in the sight of these mag- 
nificent portraits that we cannot be persuaded to consider ill. 
spent the £6,000 which paid for the pleasure. The Seigneur 
is not alone the finest Vandyck in the exhibition, but the also 
very finest portrait, in our opinion—not even excepting any 
one of 'Titian’s. There is no want of finish here; the charac- 
ter is not to be mistaken: the portraiture is faultless, Note 
what expression Vandyck could give the hand when he chose 
totakethe troubie. TheSeigneur's wife is scarcely afit mate for 
him. There is a certain dignity in the quiet self-possession 
of that portly figure ; but it is more the decorum and sobriety 
of good breeding than native dignity of character, 
Rambrant’s portraits (15,16) are astonishing ; they are not 
in the least like any we have seen of his, but they are 
worthy a place with the best. Another £3000 went for 
them. And “ The Unmerciful Servant’ by the same 
master, or “The Buried Talent” (14) as some have it with 
better reason, has an excellent effect when viewed from a 
proper distance. ‘The craven figure of the foolish steward 
contrasts well with the bolder figures around him. Rubens 
“Rainbow Landscape” (21) 1s the very epitome of the 
great Fleming’s dash, and the essence of his free florid colot- 
ing. ‘Lhe men and horses passing along the way side have 
great animation ; the very ducks waddle down towards the 
stream in luxurious enjoyment of peace, plenty, and prosperity. 
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Of Valesques we have here several partes fustifying still 
farther our ee expressed above. William Van de Velde’s 
« Large Sea Piece” (30) is a good example of his peculiar 
treatment of still water scenes. ‘‘'The Migration of Jacob” 
($1) by Adrian Van de Velde is a brilliant animated group in 
an atmosphere of clear cool air, not perhaps sufficiently re- 
calling the shining orient. Not far from Murillo s own favorite 
subject, we meet ‘The Strawberry Girl” (18), of which Sir J oshua 
Reynolds, after remarking that there were very few original 
pictures in the world, somewhat conceitedly asserted, “ this is 
oneof my originals.” The greatest wonder about the picture is 
that any one, even the lavish marquis, should be found to give 
some £2,000 for it. Certainly it has the merit of being free 
beyond bounds ; reminding one of some of Rembrant’s in that 
uliar style which seems as if brushes well charged with 
colour had been flung at the canvas, and a picture produced 
by lucky hap-hazard. ‘ Nelly O’Brien” (i9) makes us relent 
towards the president. The figure is easy, graceful; the draw- 
ingaccurate ; the finish of dress and accessories quite perfect. 
It is ever to be regretted that the English master did not leave 
us many companions for Nelly.—But we must have done. 
According to the poet it may be possible to * curdle a long 
life into one hour ;” but we know it to be perfectly impossible 
to crush what should be matter for a month’s study into a hasty 
commentary, or seek to note at one view every picture of 
interest and merit exhibited on the walls of Old Trafford. 
The accumulation of treasure is absolutely oppressive. We 
must leave many things of worth and beauty without even a 
word of recognition. However, it is pleasant to know that all 
are sure of observation and appreciation, What we pass by, 
oar immediate followers may lovingly consider. There is 
nothing indifferent bere; nothing without attraction of one 
kind or other; and tastes, as of old, are various. Indeed a 
faste for pictures in the ordinary sense seems to be of general 
and spontaneous growth, Even at this time amongst ourselves 
the poorest houses have their pictorial decorations—a sheet 
of the Illustrated News at best, ur a gathering of rosy-cheeked 
groups in blue and yellow; while the houses of richer occu- 
pants have their proud display of undoubted—copies ; and 
their modicum of line engravings of horses, dogs, and aris- 
loctutic personages. ‘I'he mere desire to have a picture in a 
frame we take to be a good sign ; the pity is that so little of 
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what is good for the purpose is to be found in any quarter, 
But if the people, in this as in other instances, are hungry, and 
feed on the husks of swine, who are to blame >—It may be 
their providores. Now it is not possible that of the thousands 
who wonderingly contemplate the treasures of Art here en. 
shrined some hundreds will not carry away more knowledge 
and more truth than they brought with them. Henceforth 
most assuredly they will be charier in their fancies, and desire 
with the pretty gill frame, a picture embodying some beauty 
or sentiment, some édea in fine. Photography will greatly aid 
the encouragement of this improved taste. ‘The outlines and 
much of the intrinsic worth of great pictures can be reproduced 
by this method to an almost infinite extent: and the less 
wealthy becomes owners of works of real art, which now only 
the favoured of fortune can aspire to possess. The new art, 
according to all appearance is not likely to go much farther— 
and so best perhaps. There is a limit still to what science and 
mechanical ingenuity can effect. We are not yet made quite 
independent of the soul which is the life of all. The rays of 
sun light, the carefully prepared fluid, the accurately adjusted 
board or plate are all ready; but unless the genius of man have 
first spiritualised the forms, there comes out merely a scenic 
representation of so many lay figures, but no speaking picture. 
We can fancy acrew of splendid models doing a grand Instorical 
picture for the photographer to copy. We can also fancy how 
a Paul de la Roche, or a Kaulbach, would have transferred the 
image in his own brain of a similar scene. For the present 
the professors of the art must be satisfied to aim at nothing 
higher than copying the thoughts of real artists. Time and 
labour must be expended in still further perfecting the art: 
but even thus limited the mission is not insignificant. . 
Endless indeed are the prospects which appear to open from 
this same Manchester Meliibitsous<-shaiiy the hopes which spring 
from its existence. No such service has ever been done for att 
in England. The only service at all approaching in importance 
Mrs. Jameson has rendered by her works. She has certainly 
prepared the way for much of the good which has come, a” 
is yet to come. What are dry catalogues, however learned ; 
academic discourses; and methodic classifications of styles, 
and times, and merits, compared with an earnest, fervent, 
heart-appealing chapter in one of her books? There 1s n° 
more helpful literature in our modern times than the Art- Essays 
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of this gifted woman. With a style to make a dissertation on 
the state of ‘Timbuctoo a work of interest, and a tone of true 
womanly gentleness and intelligence sufficient to gain attention 
from the least informed, she has given an impulse to the study 
of art, and has pointed out the method of its proper appre- 
ciation with a success which cannot be overrated. Speaking 
from our own experience we can safely assert, that there is 
scarcely one among our reading acquaintance who does not 
gratefully refer the awakening of some intellectual power—the 
recollection of some pleasure which was far more than a mere 
passing enjoyment—to the writings of Mrs. Jameson, The in- 
fluence of the individual, and the immense power of every 
original thinker, be the subject of his speech, art, or morals, 
or the topic of the day, are most strikingly shown in this case, 
Mrs. Jameson in her ardent desire and laborious endeavours 
for the advancement of true art, has actually kindled the 
flame in the minds and hearts of her readers: she has gained 
a large audience by the spell of her own peculiar earnestness ; 
and now when she speaks of social interests, the duties of 
thinkers and workers, hundreds who might have been deaf to 
the appeal are eager listeners. But with her, in art as in 
morals, the aim has ever been one—thie advocacy of beauty, 
Justice, truth. 

The success, in its best sense, of the Exhibition, even up to 
the present day, is such as to give hearty satisfaction to every 
Manchester man who has staked a portion of his fortune oni 
the enterprise, and substantially to reward every generous 
lord and gentleman who has despoiled the walls of his mansion 
that the multitude might be for the moment as rich as himself in 
enjoyment. Karlier indeed it was surmised that the public for 
such an Exhibition was quite limited : and as it happened that 
during the first months the galleries were visited only by per- 
sons well dressed, and consequently of presumed enlightenment, 
it was concluded that the undertaking must prove a failure. 
It did not appear to be imagined that the people could not 
starve for the sake of aesthetic rapture, especially as they knew 
nothing of the delights of it. No sooner, however, was the 
price of admission judiciously made commensurate with their 
circumstances, than crowds of the working population began 
to pour in ; and now we have twenty thousand of a day spend- 
ing their half-holiday in a scene where there is nothing to 
egrade or corrupt, or even passingly gratify the lower passions 
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of humanity. Truly we may repeat that those who have had 
a share in this achievement may be prouder than if they had 
given so many votes in the House for the Legislative enactment 
of a measure to suppress vice, or do away with misery ; while 
they may be equally sure that thousands of pounds flung 
into the rotatory begging boxes of random charities might 
purchase less pleasure and less good. 

Reading the lesson aright, let us in future weigh more 
nicely our individual responsibilities ;. more dutifully use the 
faculty we have to aid and further the true education of a less 
favoured elass, and above all talk not so much of the savage, 
rude, terrible people. The people are savage because they are 
illused, inarticulate, quite artificially debased ; they are rude 
because we of the better sort hold no refining communion with 
them ; and ¢erridle because it may be that our fate, and retri- 
butive justice are in their hands. Once more let us believe 
with an ardent, living faith, that no act of self-sacrifice can be 
without its immediate result of good, no appeal in vain which 
is made to the large heart of the people. 














Ant. X.—THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON AND ITS 
PROPOSED AMENDED CHARTER. 


1, University of London. Report of the Senate on the Amended 
- Draft Charter; Together with Communications from 
iated Colleges, from Graduates, and from Other 
ndividuals, Relating to the Same. August Ist, 1857. 

2, The Educational Register: A Family Hand-Book, Contain- 
ing an Account of the Universities, Colleges and Institutions, 
Foundation and Grammar Schools, Training Institutions 
Jor Teachers, The Government Schools of Design. Together 
with Information and Statistics Relating to the Progress 

of Education Generally. Oxford: Parkers. 1855. 


There is printed in Zhe Times of December 13th, 1836, a 
despatch dated Whitehall, December lst, 1836, signed by 
Lord John Russell, and addressed to the Chancellor of the 
University of London, in which the following passage appears :— 
“You may be assured that on my part also I shall esteem it 
an honor to co-operate in the advancement of an institution 
destined to confer the distinctions justly due to proficiency in 
literature, science, or art, without imposing a test of religious 
opinions, or binding by the fetters of the seventeenth century the 
talent and merit of the present enlightened age.” 

These were sentiments worthy of a scholar and of a states- 
man ; and it has now, more than twenty years after they were 
written, come to pass that through not “ binding by the fetters 
of the seventeenth century the talent and merit” of these past 
twenty years, the 2481 students have matriculated, and thus 
has the niversity of London proved, that it was founded, in the 
words of its chatter, “‘for the advancement of religion and 
morality, the promotion of useful knowledge, by holding forth 
fo all classes of Her Majesty's subjects, without any distinction 
whatever, an encouragement for pursuing a regular and liberal 
course of education.” 

The success of the London University has always appeared 
tous a most fortunate but wonderful circumstance. It was 
founded at a period when there was hardly any public opimon 
upon educational subjects. It was reviled and misrepresented 
by the Tories, and only half supported by the Whigs; it was 
founded amidst opposition and in spite of every obstacle. ‘The 
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Dissenter and the poor man, barred at the very portal of the 
old universities, had rushed the one into fanaticism and the 
other into sedition. When Henry Brougham, and the other 
Educational Reformers, were proclaiming that the school-master 
was abroad, “ and that they objected not to the fullest possible 
illumination of the human mind,” every member of the Tory 
press was ridiculing and maligning the men and their motives ; 
but though founded at this period, and though exposed to all 
the dangers arising from the Affiliated Colleges, or the possible 
mischiefs of new and rival universities, the University of 
London did not fail, its graduates were neither demagogues, 
nor vulgar pedants, and it can point to names as world-known 
as any illustrating the rolls of Oxford, of Cambridge, or of our 
own Trinity College, during the last twenty years. 

The subject of the new University was first brought fully 
before the country in the year 1835, during the administration 
of the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel. At this 
period Mr. ‘Tooke, then Treasurer of University College, and a 
member of the House of Commons, moved and carried a 
resolution for an address to the Crown, praying that the Col- 
lege might be erected into a University. It was suggested, 
and suggested wisely, that this erecting any existing College 
into a University would afford a precedent for a like erection 
of any other college, and thus we should have, as in Scotland, 
rival colleges, running races for support through lax examina. 
tions and low terms for residence, to be covered, perhaps, by 
inferior lecturers ; and it was urged upon Sir Robert Peel that 
he should erect a new University: in this, as in other matters, 
he acted, not upon his own judgment, but upon the prompt- 
ings of others, and refused to adopt the suggestion. 

Lord Melbourne came next into office, and the duty of 
dealing with the address devolved upon Mr Spring Rice, the 
present Lord Monteagle, who most unfortunately fell into the 
hands and views of those members of University and Kings 
Colleges, who were all for what may be called a third class 
Oxford and Cambridge, and thus the narrow terms of the 
charter, confining the power of the University to the conferring 
of degrees on those ouly who should have spent the two years 
from Matriculation to the pass Examination at some affiliated 
school or college. “ 

Having thus narrowed the sphere of usefulness of the Um- 
versity, an endeavour was made by some of the ecclesiast 
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members of the senate, to make a theological examination a 
sine qua non for a degree, and it was accordingly found neces- 
sary to appoint a committee of the senate in 1340, to consider 
what alterations it would be expedient to make in the charter. 
In this committee a resolution was carried that, ‘It is expe- 
dient to admit candidates for degrees in arts and laws to ex- 
aminations, wheresoever such candidates may have received 
their education, under such regulations as the University shall 
determine, subject to the approval of one of the principal 
Secretaries of State.” This resolution,although carried, was 
allowed to drop, as all hope of amending the charter at that 
time was useless ; and we record the fact that such a resolution 
was proposed, merely for the purpose of shewing that seven- 
teen years ago the change now proposed to be made in the 
amended charter was considered necessary, 

The present existing graduates ask to be admitted as ineinbers 
of the corporation of the University, and fromthe documents 
issued by them, and now before us, we are perfectly convinced 
that if that admission takes place, before the constitution of 
the University is secured upon the broader basis recommended 
bythe senate, it will be scarcely possible hereafter to rescue the 
nobly designed institution from the clutches of selfish, or 
narrow-minded, or bigoted men. 

As Ireland is very much interested in this question, we have 
examined the charter, and have enquired into all the facts of 
the case, and we find that now is the proper time to endeavour 
to obtain the adoption of the proposed thirty-sixth clause in 
the new charter, and which is as follows :—‘* And we do far- 
ther will and ordain that persons not educated in any of the 
tnstitutions connected with the said university shall be admit- 
ted as candidates for Matriculation, and for any of the degrees 
hereby authorized to beconferred by the said university of London 
other than medical degrees, on such conditions as the said 
chancellor, vice-chancellor, and fellows by regulations in that 
behalf Shall, from time to time, determine; such regulations 
being subject to the provisions and restrictions herein contained.” 
So far for the proposed thirty-sixth clause ; we now beg attention 
from Catholic and Dissenting readers to the proposed eighteenth 
clause. Let it be borne in mind that as the great majority of 
the educational establishments of the United Kingdom are 
connected with the Established Church, in progress of time 
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he great majority of the graduates of the University of Lon- 
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don would belong to that religious persuasion. To obviate 
the danger of the introduction of any such attempt as that of 
the ecclesiastical members of the senate, to which we have 
already referred, a proviso is inserted in the proposed eighteenth 
clause, ** That it shall not be lawful for the said chancellor, 
vice-chancellor, and fellows, to impose ou any person any com- 
pulsory religious examination or test.” Thus it will be per. 
ecived that whilst professing to throw open wide the gates of 
the University to all, the senate is anxious that at no later 
period shall the student be forced to retreat by these weapons 
of the exclusionist—religious tests. 

The restrictions, in the proposed thirty-sixth clause, respect. 
ing the medical and surgical institutions, keeping “if in 
force all the provisions of the existing charter are wise and 
unexceptionable. ‘These institutions teach practical arts, and 
it would tend to no useful end to direct from them those stu- 
dents who must learn those arts somewhere, practically or not 
at all, 

The great question as it appears to us is, will the objects of 
the founders be more fully developed by opening the University 
to all, or by closing it against any who shall not have spent 
the two years between Matriculation and final Examination man 
affiliated school? ‘That is, shall schools affiliated have : 
monopoly of the students of the University? The senate do 
not consider that they are specialiy appointed to support any set 
of Schools or Colleges—they believe, and believe truly, that they 
are to benefit the youth of the country, not the keepers of 
certain Educational Institutions. We shall enable the reader 
to judge for himself as to the manner in which the Senate meet 
the objections to the proposed Amended Charter, and shall then 
oller some observations on the figures forming the strong points 
un proving that the thirty-sixth clause is necessary, if usefulness 
is to be the object of the University. The Report of the Senate 
states :— 


The Senate of the University of London, after carefully con 
sidering the Draft of a new Charter forwarded to them by the Se- 
cretary of State, have resolved to recommend, among other modifica: 
tions of the existing Charters, a discontinuance of the restriction 
which confines admissibility to examination for the Degree of z ~ 
to the Students of Institutions specially appointed and ees ~ 
forehand. They have accordingly introduced into the Draft © si . 
the Clause numbered 36, which provides that they may ode ” 
amination as Candidates for that Degree, on conditions hereatter & 
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be determined, Students not presenting certificates from any such 
Jnstitution. 

Before transmitting this recommendation to the Secretary of 
State, the Senate allowed a month to elapse for receiving such re- 
presentations as any of the Colleges or Institutions, Professors, 
Graduates, Students, or other parties might desire to address to 
them on the proposed change. Various representations have ac- 
cordingly been made or forwarded to them. 

Of the 38 Institutions, specially authorized to issue such certi- 
ficates, 18, comprehending the most considerable, have addressed 
Memorials to the Senate, disapproving of the alteration. The 
President of the College at Thurles approves of the change.” The 
19 other Institutions have expressed no opinion. 

The Professors also of King’s College, London, have transmitted a 
communication to the Senate, deprecating the change. The pro- 
fessors of University College, London, have addressed the Council 
of their own College, setting forth the grounds of their opinion, ad- 
verse to Clause 36, in an elaborate Report. 

Ata meeting of Graduates, convened for the purpose of discussing 
the quesion, Resolutions, protesting against the proposed alteration, 
were adopted by a majority of 84 to 37. Memorials from tbe Gra- 
duates who composed this majority, and from nearly 450 other Gra- 
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* The following is an extract from the letter of the Very Rev, 
Edmond Ryan, President of the Catholic College, Thurles :— 

“I judge there should be no Collegiate character required by any 
University to qualify one for its Degrees. Knowledge, however 
acquired, should be the test and qualification to Honours in Science 
and Arts. It is only a few that can, with ease, devote themselves 
to a formal and systematie following of Collegiate education. The 
wealthy alone can afford it. The poor student can only endure it, 
An University, then, in my mind, should nurse and foster talent in 
all, by placing its honours and distinctions to be the prize of mind 
and judgment, regardless of the mode of development or formation. 
This it was in practice, at first, when youth was sheltered and edu- 
tated with the sole view of learning and its diffusion. As this be- 
nevolence of the early patrons of knowledge js impracticable in 
these days of progress and difusiveness, I should wish that no res- 
triction, in speculation or practice, be put on ptr re; that its 
acknowledgment and value be limited by its absefce, and bot by the 
shade or colour of its presence. As the University of London was 
founded on broad popular grounds, what [ deem meet in all, I judge 
peculiarly befitting the London University ;—that what all Univer- 
sities confer on distinguished men of every nation with delight, may 
not be refused or denied any one of this great Empire, should it be 
sought by a proof of due acquirement in knowledge. This liberality 
*au neither injure the quality of a Degree, provided the test to the 
participation of the honours be even and trying, nor the endurance 
and success of Collegiate training, as society will always supply 
numbers that can never be otherwise educated or trained,” 
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duates who, though not present at the meeting, agree with that ma. 
jority, are now before the Senate. These documents embody the 
reasons of the Memorialists in support of their opinion. Professor 
Foster, of University College, in a letter to the Registrar 
of the University, agreeing to a great extent in the views of these 
Memorialists, suggests a modification of Clause 36 

On the other hand, various individual Graduates among whom 
are numbered Dr. Barnes, Dr. Bucknill, Dr. Richard Quain, Mr. I, 
Todhunter, Dr. Edward Smith, Professor W. B. Todhunter, and 
Mr. J. Robson, have memorialized the Senate, commending the al- 
teration, and trusting that it may be carried into effect—the first 
four each examining the questiOn in an argumentative paper. 

To the same effect is a Memorial addressed to the Senate by 38 
Graduates of the University, 60 Lecturers in Medical Schools aff. 
liated to the University, and 31 Undergraduates, praying fora re. 
moval of the restriction now in question. 

TheSenate proceed to review the objections which have been offered 
against the proposed change.—to determine how far these objections 
are in themselves preponderant, or are founded in accurate views of 
the legitimate purposes and effective reach of the University of 
London. . 7 » ” ’ “ 

In the reasonings both of the Colleges and of the Graduates, re- 
specting the functions and competence of the Senate, Oxford and 
Cambridge appear to be assumed, either expressly or tacitly, as the 
models, to be closely imitated. Because Oxford and Cambridge ex- 
hibit a University having relations only with special and recognised 
Colleges, the like exclusive Collegiate system is claimed for the Uni- 
versity of London also, as if without such a system the University 
of London would be inferior to the two older Institutions. The 
dignity and efficiency of the University of London appear to be 
measured by the closeness of its approximation to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, leaving out merely the feature of intimate connexion with the 
established Chorch. 

In these views the Senate cannot acquiesce. They conceive that 
the example of Oxford and Cambridge has exercised a misleading 
influence on the judgment of the present question. Both at Oxford 
and Cambridge, the University is a really teaching and supervising 
body, maintaining discipline over the Colleges, and exercising direct 

authority over the students ; moreover the University and the Col- 
leges are in the closest unity and identity, the functions of the former 
being alternated among the members of the latter. On all these im- 
portant points, the position of the University of London is not only 
different, but contrary. It neither teaches, nor supervises, nor 
maintains discipline, nor exercises authority over students : its funes 
tionaries are in no way connected, except by accident, with any Col- 
lege : nor have its Colleges any local or traditional tie among theia- 
selves, It cannot become a new Oxford or Cambridge. it et 
aspire to rival these two Institutions, but it cannot literally copy 
them. The Collegiate system at Cambridge and Oxford is a vigorous 
reality, wherein both University and Colleges co-operate 4s members 
of the same living organism : ‘the Collegiate system which was a- 
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signed by the then Government of the country to the University of 
London. is a mere pamne, without any effective principle of unity or 
peculiar co-operation of parts ; hav ing no other positive attribute, in 
common with Oxford and Cambridge, except the inauspicious attri- 
bute of exclusiveness, without the same justifying reasons as may be 
pleaded by those two Universities ee . 

Objectors may say, that this admission places the University of 
London in a state of confessed inferiority to Oxford and Cambridge. 
Even though the proposition were true, nothing would be gained by 
denying or disguising the real state of the fact, or by affecting to 
copy ies we can produce nothing better than a deceitful show of 
resemblance. But the Senate are far from admitting the inferiority 
here indicated. That which is different from Oxford and Cambridge 
is not necessarily inferior. The main and capital test of comparison 
which the Senate recognise, is, the intellectual value of their Degree 
—the standard of mental proficiency and learning which it repre- 
sents. Judging by this test, the Senate are not afraid to declare that 
the University of London is fully on a par with Oxford and Cam- 
bridge : and (so far as in them lies) it shall remain so. The fact of 
such equality is honourable to the Colleges and their teaching. But 
subject to that main test, and with a serupulous care to keep the 
standard of learning undiminished, the national efficiency of the 
University of London will also be measured by the number of 
students whom it graduates. During the first nineteen years of its 
existence, only about 1050 different persons have graduated at this 
University in the three Faculties of Arts, Law, and Medicine, col- 
lectively ; that is, on the average, about 55 per annum. To exalt 
its efficiency in this respect, even above the level of Oxford 
and Cambridge, the Senate claim to be released from those restric. 
tions which have hitherto confined the Degree to the pupils of Col- 
leges specially named. Repudiating all idea of multiplying new en- 
listments by degrading the standard of admissibility, they wish to 
invite diligent and accomplished students from all places of education 
and all tutors indiscriminately. It is for the University of London 
to proclaim the comprehensive principle, that while testing by strict 
examination the amount of acquired knowledge, and requiring rea- 
sonable evidence of antecedent continuous study, it will no more tie 
down the deserving student to a few privileged Colleges than to a 
particular religious creed. 

In two of the Memorials from the Colleges, allusion is made to 
certain proceedings now contemplated by Oxford and Cambridge, 
for the purpose of admitting to examination students not educated 
in any of their Colleges. It is understood that these Universities 
propose to examine extra-Collegiate students, and to confer upon 
such as pass acertain mark of recognition—yet distinct from the 
ordinary Degree taken by the Collegiate student, and bearing a differ- 
ent title,—such as Associate of Arts, instead of Bachelor of Arts. 
The Baptist College at Bristol, among others, recommends that this 
example shall be followed by the University of London: that students 
hot coming from the privileged Colleges “shall be admitted to exam- 
mation and shall receive a title of recognition ; but that they shall 
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not be entitled Graduates, nor become members of the Convocation. 

The Senate are opposed to any such distinction of rank or title as 
is here suggested. “nacston suitable it may be at Oxford and Cam. 
bridge, it is nowise defensible under the circumstances of the Univer. 
sity of London. It is recommended only by that analogy which the 
Senate have already deprecated as unfounded and illusory—that the 
University of London with its affiliated Colleges is, or may be ren- 
dered, a real counterpart of the composite organism made up of 
University and Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. 

The authorities of Oxford and Cambridge may see a material dis. 
tinction between a resident student who has submitted himself for 
along period to their teaching, supervision, and discipline—and 
another student who has acquired all his knowledge without the walls 
of the University. But the Senate of the University of London can 
recognise no distinction between two students, the one of whom has 
passed the two years after Matriculation in one of the thirty-eight 
favoured Colleges, while the other has passed the same period of 
time at Harrow, at the Charterhouse, in a respectable private school, 
with atutor, or under anerudite parent. Neither of the two have 
been subject to any teaching, supervision, or discipline, from the 
University of London ; both are alike worthy, on passing an equally 
creditably examination, of such recognition as that University can 
bestow. It would be unfair to stamp either of them witha mark of 
inferiority. 

To the same line of argument belongs the point conceded in the 
Memorial of the Graduates,—that exclusive dealing with the affil- 
ated Colleges is the normal condition of the University of London, 
but that the Senate may exercise a dispensing power, in exceptional 
cases ; so as to admit individual non.collegiate students to graduation. 
This is a view of the case which the Senate cannot recognise as either 
equitable or politic. They are anxious to invite students from the 
thirty-eight Colleges, and students from other quarters, equally and 
indiscriminately, under the same conditions of certified previous study 
and final examination. They caynot acknowledge the propriety of 
receiving the body of Collegiate students at their great gate as the 
legitimate comers, anda few non-collegiate students at a separate 
door, by way of exception andfavour. The error against which the 
protest is, the transplantation of an exclusive Collegiate system from 
Oxford and Cambridge, where it is an antient, vigorous and flourish- 
ing reality, to the University of London, where it is and ever must 
be barren for good, and efficacious only in rendering that University 
inaccessible to the larger portion of British educated youth. Phis 
error isnoway corrected, and very little softened, by the consent of 
the Graduates to admit as exceptions a few individual non-collegiate 
students. 

Professor Foster suggests the addition” of certain words to 
Clause 36, providing that students not coming from the affiliated ¢ ol- 
legyes may be admitted to the Bachelor's Degree, yet only after pass 
ing through certain progressive examinations. This might a eo 
the inference, that these progressive examinations should stant rc 
place of the College certificate : that they should not be imposes 
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upon students who bring a certificate from one of the affiliated Col- 
leges, but merely upon students educated elsewhere, Such a propo- 
sition would be tainted with the same vice of distinctive treatment 
and implied College-superiority which the University ought to dis. 
countenance in every shape. Progressive examinations, as a means 
of verifying and securing continuous study, appear to the Senate 
deserving of careful consideration, But if the Senate should ever 
find it practicable and advisable to establish progressive examinations 
they can see no reason why such examinations should not apply alike 
to students Collegiate, and students non- Collegiate. 

In the elaborate communication from the Professors of University 
College, attached to the memorial from the Council of that College, 
much is said about the value of the College Test and of Collegiate 
education generally. That a well-conducted College is a most effec- 
tive and admirable instrument of education, the Senate readily 
admit. They are persuaded that under the most open scheme of 
admissibility, a great proportion of their Graduates, and many of 
their best Graduates, will always come from Colleges. But when 
upon these premises an inference is raised, that no other form of 
education except the Collegiate, and that too confined to a few en- 
rolled establishment, is to be recognized as conferring admissibility 
to a Degree—the Senate mast record their decided dissent. They 
are anxious to make sure of a certain measure of intellectual acquire- 
ment and a certain continuity of study, as conditions preliminary to 
graduation: but they are equally anxious to leave to students them- 
selves or to their parents and guardians full liberty of choice, as to 
the places where such instruction shall be obtained, or the persons 
by whom it shall be imparted. Many parents prefer private teaching 
asa system): some even disapprove, on conscientious grounds, of all 
schemes which bring together youthful students in large numbers : 
others are willing to defray the cost of a full measure of education 
for their sons, but entertain decided preferences for some particular 
school or teacher. By these, and by many other reasons, a majority 
of the well-educated youth of England will always be kept out of 
the Colleges affiliated to the University of London. Yet upon what 
principle of justice or policy are students so circumstanced to be 
debarred from graduating at the University? To admit them all, 
provided only they fulfil the required intellectual exigencies, is the 
true way of discharging that great and paramount duty which the 

hiversity owes to the general cause of liberal education. 
lhe Matriculation Examinations taken at the University, from 
tla inclusive, afford a mode, however incomplete, of mak- 
=o iparative estimate of the attainments of the students who 
peng occasion, from the affiliated Colleges, and of the students 

0 come from other quarters. Both classes are admitted to these 
pt without distinetion ; and of those who pass, some of 
Mitsleuios:.. untarily present themselves to be further examined, for 

ation with Honours 
In the above-stated period of 19 years, 248] students belonging to 
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two classes collectively, passed the Matriculation Examination ; 
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of whom 1571, or 63 per cent., proceeded from affiliated Co 
and 910, or 37 per. cent., from other quarters’. 

In the same period at the subsequent Matriculation Examinations 
for Honours, 480 cases occurred in which Honours were awarded 
in 322 of which the student proceeded from an affiliated College, 
and in 158, that is in 4rd of the cases, from other quartersf, This 
proportion affords reasonable ground for believing that if, on passing 
the Matriculation Examination, the students of both classes were 
admitted as Under-graduates of the University,, the non-Collegiate 
students would, at the commencement of the Under-graduate’s 
career, be not inferior in abilities or acquirements to the Collegiate 
students, 

These non-Collegiate students, who have matriculated with honours 
are by the existing Charters debarred from afterwards approaching 
the Degree, unless they choose to quit those teachers under whose 
tuition they have gathered the first-fruits of University distinction, 
and then migrate into one of the privileged institutions. Such re. 
striction has the effect of driving away many promising aspirants, 
likely to do the greatest honour to the Degree. | 

The Senate will only refer to the arguments, contained in the 
letters of Messrs. Bucknill, Barnes, Todhunter, and Quain, in 
favour of enlarged admissibility to the Degree. They have been 
principally anxious to consider the objections urged from the oppo- 
site view of the case, and they are glad to have seen these objections 
urged by highly competent advocates, so as to make sure that no- 
thing material has been omitted, 

Atter a full review of the whole discussion, the Senate adhere, 
with undiminished confidence, to the 36th Clause as it now stands in 
the Draft-Charter. They will transmit the Draft-Charter, with 
that Clause contained in it, to the Secretary of State ; and they will 
at the same time transmit for his perusal both the present Report, 
and all the documents before them, on both sides of the question. 
If he shall adopt their recommendation, they will make it one of 
their early duties, under the New Charter, to provide proper condi- 
tions of admissibility to the Degree. While discarding exclusive 
preferences, and inviting from all quarters students properly educated 
—they will seek to guard serupulously against any degradation of 
the intellectual standard which the Degree now represents. 


lleges, 


* See Table 1. 
+ See Table II. 
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This Table contains a statement of the number of Students who 
Matriculated in each pear from 1838 to 1856 inclusive ; showing 
how many proceeded from affiliated Colleges and how many from 
other quarters, and the per-centage of each class of Students. 
























































Number of Students from Per-centage of Students from 
Year. 

Affiliated | Other Total. || Affiliated | Other Total. 

Colleges. | quarters. Colleges. | quarters. 
1838 22 0 22 100 0 100 
1839 24 6 30 80 20 100 
1840 67 2 69 97 3 100 
Is4l, 56 8 6-4 87 13 100 
1842, 6l 5 66 93 7 100 
1843 64 16 80 80 20 100 
1844] 64 15 | 79 || 80 20 | 100 
1845 | 74 29 103 | 72 28 100 
1846 | 72 7 | 9 || 73 97 | 100 
1847 | 102 49 151 67 33 100 
1848 104 57 161 || 64 36 100 
1849 | 100 66 166 60 40 100 
1850 | 111 79 190 oT 43 100 
1851 119 95 214 55 45 100 
1852; 115 91 206 55 45 100 
1853 | 118 8&3 201 58 42 100 
1854 115 84 199 58 42 100 
1855 82 90 172 47 53 100 

lol | 48 5: 
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Turning now to the consideration of these tables, (and they 
are of the very chiefest importance, in fact they prove the whole 
case for the adoption of the thirty-sixth clause), it will be dis- 
covered that during the nineteen years in which the University 
has exercised its powers of conferring degreesin Arts, Law, and 
Medicine, only 1050 different persons have graduated in these 
three faculties collectively ; that is, at the average, 50 per 
aunum ; and since Parliament has voted about £4,000 a year 
to the maintenance of the University, which together with the 
annual value of the apartments at present occupied by the 
University in Burlington House, will constitute not much less 
than £5,500 a year, the state has paid about £100 for the 
waking of every new graduate enrolled in the University. In 
1856 only 70 Under Graduates took degrees at the University ; 
thereforethe present cost of each graduate is about eighty pounds. 
It must also be remembered that besides the Colleges at Oxford 
and Cambridge, and Trinity College, Dublin, and the Scottish 
Universities, there are only 38 other Institutions affiliated to 
the University. 

Now on carefully examining the very valuable compilation, 
The Educational Register, placed at the head of this paper, 
we find that there are about 450 Grammar Schools in England 
and Wales in which, a¢ east, Latin is taught, in addition to 
other subjects, and we have omitted the enumeration of about 
150 of the least considerable of these Schools. With the stimu- 
lus that would be given to the system of instruction at these 
Grammar Schools, were the pupils admissible to examination 
for degrees at the University, we are convinced that, in the 
course of a few years, they would send forth students of equal 
average attainments with the students sent forth by the 38 non- 
Afhliated Institutions. 

_ Besides the 450 Grammar Schools, there are enumerated, in 
the Educational Register, 1,500 Private Schools, in England 
-_ Wales, in each of which Latin is taught. As, however, 
tie book from which we quote is only a first attempt at com- 
plete enumeration, we must add a large per-centage to 1,500 
‘0 arrive at the real complete number of such private schools. 
Assuming, however, that these Grammar and Private Schools 
Fig to only 2,000, the reader can easily understand how 
argely the number of Candidates for University Degrees would 
‘ “aires were the restrictive dams removed by the adoption 

thirty-sixth clause; an increase which would be ren- 
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dered considerable greater by the proposed examination of 9)! 
persons seeking employment in the public service. 

It is particularly worthy of notice that on carefully studying 
the figures of Table I. above inserted at the close of our 
extract from the Report of the Senate, we find there has been 
steady progressive increase in the proportion which the Matri- 
culating Students who do not proceed from affiliated Institutions 
bear to the whole annua! number of Matriculating Students: 
so that commencing with 0 in 1838, the class of Matriculating 
Students referred to now comprehends full 50 per cent., or 
one half, of the entire number of students who matriculate 
annually at the university: we are enabled to add the table 
of matriculations for 1807, and shall here give the numbers 
for the last three years :— 





Number of Students from Per-centages of Students from 


Affiliated | Other Total. 
' Institutions. quarters 





! j 
Affiliated Other Total 
Institutions | quarters. | 


a 





s2 | 90 172 
10l =| 108 209 || 
Mt =| 113 224 || 


| 
| 
| 
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| 294 | 3i 605 











Average of 


3 years, 98 104 202 
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The following table will show the per-centage of honors to 
students for the average of three years :— | 


Affiliated. Other quarters. Total. 
43 o7 100 


Thus it appears that students from affiliated institutions 
received at the Examinations for Matriculation Honors fewer 
honors, in proportion to the numbers of the candidates, thay 
the students from other schools and colleges. 

The following tables show the averages clearly and unques. 
tionaby, and are of the very highest importance in proving the 
justice of the case advanced by the Senate as inducing them ty 
contend for the adoption of the Thirty-sixth Clause in the 
proposed Charter :—_ 























Average of 20 years, 
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Matriculating Students from Per-centages. 
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Average of 1855, 1856, and 1857. 





Matriculating Students from Per-centages. 
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Number of Honours awarded on Matriculation. 





1857, to Students from Affiliated Colleges, 16 ; Other 
quarters, 23: Total, 39. 


Averige of 20 years. 
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Having thus entered most fully into the statistics of the 
case of the Senate of the University of London, against some 
conservative graduates and some proprietors of Colleges and 
Schools affiliated to the Institution, we think it right to place 
on record the most ale and elaborate argument in support of 
the Senate from the pen of Dr. Robert Burnes. It is a perfect 
specimen of close reasoning and of grave eloquence :— 


Observations on the Question— Whether it is right and expedient to 
admit as Candidates fr the Degree of B.A. of the Unwersity of 
London, persons who do not bear a Certificate of Study in an Affilia- 
ted Institution. By Rosert Barnes, M.D., Lond. 


“There is no escape from a solution in the affirmative, if the fol- 
lowing propositions be true :— 

“1. That a certificate of study in an affiliated institution is 
not reliable evidence of learning or of good moral training and 
conduct. 

“2. That a well-devised scheme of examinations is alone suffi- 
cient evidence—or at least the only trustworthy evidence, of 
the fitness of a Candidate for a Degree. 

“3, That the exclusion of every one who cannot produce a 
Certificate, operates with great injustice towards many persons 
who can show evidence of learning as sound, and of conduct as 
good, as can be testified by a College certificate. 

“4, That the abolition of the present restriction of University 
honors to College-certificated men would, by enlarging the basis 
of the University of London, add to its strength, and extend its 
public usefulness. 

a 1 do not propose to discuss each of these propositions seriatim. 
They are so intiinately related, that to illustrate any one is to illus- 
trate all the rest. But I beg to submit, in the first place, some 
considerations relative to the value of a Certificate as evidence of 
learning and moral training. 

“A. The Certificute as evidence of learning.—It may be objected, 
n limine, that to receive a Certificate even as part evidence that a 
articular Candidate is qualified for a Degree, involves a delegation 
y the Senate of its proper fanction to others. Not only is it im- 
Proper to delegate any part of this duty to any but the duly appointed 
and responsible Examiners, but it is especially objectionable to dele- 
Hate it to the authorities and teachers of the institution in which a 
Vandidate has been educated. 

Prt acvept a Certificate as evidence of learning is moreover 
aaatly. rod would imply reliance upon evidence which is con- 
a ml “ ung in its character, and which itis impossible to define 
ove thi a - Thus a Certificate from University College may mean 
poh ng; a Certificate from a secluded theological College may 
*ananother thing; andsoon throughout the whole list of affiliated in- 


Stituti : . . . 
‘ Seay Indeed, no two Certificates, even from the same institus 
ip “s . A 
’, can be Said to mean the same thing, 
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‘* As evidence of acguirement, then, the Certificate is so fluctuating 
a quantity as utterly to baffle attempt at appreciation. " 

‘‘B. The Certificate as evidence of moral training and good con. 
duct. 

“In this case also the Certificate means so many different things 
according to the source, that it is insusceptible of definite interpre. 
tation. 

“ College-training at Oxford and Cambridge, where all the College 
are egated together, making one body, the different parts of which 
control each other, and where the University authorities exercise 
an extensive control over the students both in and out of College, is an 
intelligible thing, and no doubt a powerful instrument of education, 
But to attempt to import a similar system into the University of Lon. 
don, where all the conditions differ, presents insurmountable difficul. 
ties. The affiliated institutions of the University of London, are 
scattered all over the country; their heterogeneous characters and 
constitutions defy a central supervision, or the attempt to subject 
them to an uniform discipline. The attempt would involve an 
amount of submission on the part of the Colleges which it would be 
hopeless to expect, and an amount of labour on the part of the 
Senate which it is not reasonable to expect. 

In some of the Colleges, the students are non-resident; in these 
the Professors must form their opinions as to the moral conduct of 
the Students very much upon trust. In other Colleges, for example, 
some of the theological Institutions, a peculiar standard for trying 
this moral conduct may prevail. On the Collegiate theory, these 
theological Colleges ought to take the lead in producing Candidates 
of the highest Collegiate merit. But will the Graduates from Uni- 
versity College admit this superiority ? This difficulty in assigning 
any definite value toa Certificate is insuperable. Is it maintained 
that in it you have some security that the Candidate isa man of good 
moral character? It is undoubtedly desirable that, as far as itis 
possible, care should be taken that degrees should not be conferred 
upon immoral persons. If a Certificate from a recognized place of edu- 
cation could be made satisfactory evidence of character, this might be 
a reason for accepting it quoad character. Beyond this it should have 
no acceptance. It may be further urged, that to exclude all but those 
who can produce a College certificate is to give an arbitrary power t 
the Colleges which might be made an instrument of oppression. For 
example, a theologicalCollege might refuse theCertificate to a a0 
who had not evinced full acquiescence in the doctrines taught by bis 
Professors. Thus the Certificate might be made the means te: 
cluding a man on the ground of his religious opinions, ~~ “ 
dircetly contrary to the terms and spirit of the University of ee we 
I have strong suspicions that cases of this kind have oecurres i 

“For a College to urge, as has been done, that the admissi e 
candidates without a Certificate would be detrimental to a mai 
tenance of discipline in the College, is to advance a plea Ww eo a 
feats itself. A College has no right to use the ara Py ph se 
strument of discipline. Each institution must find Its [eg 
modes of enforcing order within itself. 


If a College withhold a 
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Certificate from a student on the ground of breach of discipline, or 
deficiency of knowledge, it usurps the office of the Senate by deciding 
that he shall not have a degree. 

“The assumption that without College-training there can be no 
effectual guarantee that a Candidate is sufficiently respectable, ¢. e. 
of sufficiently high social position, is too manifestly illiberal to need 
refutation. This is narrowing the question of a candidate's fitness 
to atest of his parent’s pecuniary resources, It is to apply a test 
of the most invidious and secon character, because it has 
reference, not to the merits of the candidate, but to the accidents 
of fortune and the conduct of others. It would not be wise to as- 
suine that a young man has studied seriously and conducted himself 
with propriety because his friends have maintained him for two years 
ata College. But the young man who presents himself for exami- 
nation in the contidence of knowledge acquired by dint of self-denial 
and self-reliance, brings the strongest presumptive evidence of intel- 
lectual and moral culture. 

“It may be said that the value of Certificates as evidence of study 
and moral conduct, and as a substitute, partial or complete, for ex- 
amination, has been decided by experience. In exact proportion as 
Certificates have displaced examination,has the diploma or degree con- 
ferred sunk inestimation. At the beginning of this century the University 
of St. Andrews granted degrees in Medicine without any examina- 
tion, on the recommendation or certificate of two physicians of re- 
pute, At the present day, Degrees in Philosophy may be obtained 
on certificates from foreign Universities. ‘These degree are not 
worthless because they are conferred on worthless persons, for this is 
not always the case. They are not valued by the public simply be- 
cause it is known that Degrees conferred without examination are no 
evidence of merit. The possessors of such degrees accordingly take 
care, whenever possible, to suppress the source whence they were 
derived. 

“At present the College of Surgeons is exceedingly stringent in 
the matter of Certificates, and correspondingly lax in the matter of 
examinations. By periodical registration of vente tickets and cer- 
tificates of * diligent study,’ the Certificate-system is strained to the 
utmost, It certainly ensures that the Student shall enter to all the 
classes prescribed, but no one contends that it secures the continuous 
study, which is the alleged object. No young man who wants to 
satisfy the profession and the public that he has acquired sound know- 
ledge and skill, is content with the testimony afforded by his hospital- 
certificates and passing the ordinary examination of the College. He 
either proceeds to the Fellowship-examination or to the University 
of London. The confidence reposed in the Fellowship diploma and 
the University degree is based entirely upon the known e ciency of 

examinations. 
ja But if it be for a moment assumed that College-training and the 
lege certificate offer trustworthy evidence that the candidate has 


ehigently pursued a ‘ regular and liberal’ course of education, and 
he is of good moral character, it is a manifest fallacy to conclude 


= satisfactory evidence to the like effect can be obtained in no other 
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“ Ts examination alone a sufficient test uf the fitness of a Candidate 
for a Degree? ; 


« The testimony of men of great experience as examiners is de. 
cisively in the affirmative. It is also certain that there is no other 
test entitled to credit. The whole difficulty lies in framing such 4 
scheme of examination as will adequately test the assimulated know. 
ledge of the Candidate. It is objected that mere examinations cannot 
sufficiently distinguish between sound knowledge and the temporary 
rote -knowledge of ‘cramming.’ Admit this for a moment to be true. 
The objection applies with equal force to the case of the Collegiate 
as to that of the non-Collegiate Candidate. * Cramming’ js certainly 
not exclusively an extra-academical pursuit; and it ‘is absurd to 
maintain that, if examination fail to detect ¢ cramming,’ a certificate 
offers the smallest security against it. : 

“The fact is, that whilst it is notoriously easy to pass, by dint of 
‘cramming,’ a Board whose test is a compromise between examina. 
tions and certificates, it is found to be difficult, if not impossible, to 
pass by this means a Board which relies upon examination alone, 


“ The injustice inflicted upon deserving persons by the limitation of 
University honours to Certificated men. 


“A fatal objection against the present system is its partiality and 
inconsistency. It not only excludes the men who have not received 
an academical education, but also a large number who have enjoyed 
an academical education in many instances far superior to what can 
be obtained in many of the now affiliate! institutions. 

« Westminster, Eton, Rugby, Shrewsbury, Winchester, Charter. 
house, Merchant Tailor’s, Addiscombe and other great schools 
annually send forth youny men eminently fitted for University degrees, 
if not immediately on leaving school, at any rate so well grounded 
that a little subsequent study would fully qualify them. Many of these 
young men are absorbed by Oxford and Cambridge. But it cannot 
be doubted that many others who are unable to proceed to residence 
in the old Universities, would be glad to take degrees at the Univer- 
sity of Londonif the path were open to them. They are now e& 
cluded, not for want of qualification, nor for any fault of their own, 
but because the authorities of the great publicschools donotthinkproper 
to apply for recognition as affiliated institutions, This exclusion isnot 
less unjust to the students than detrimental to the University, whose 
interest it is to establith a connexion with the public schools, 

‘* Again, many young men of British families are educated abroad, 
not from any fault or choice of their own—for the residence or place 
of education of a young man seldom depends upon himself. These 
young men may be brought up in foreign Colleges or piaie ver 
and enjoy means of study that cannot be surpassed in the now afiiliat 
Institutions, J 7: 

« There is a large class of educated men most deserving of Univer 
sity honours, and to whom a degree would be of essential —_ 
who are also excluded. It may be true that schoolmasters and us 
may not have enjoyed a Collegiate education, but they have 
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advantage of a course of training which surpasses all others for pre- 
cision, —that of teaching others. Many men of this class have passed 
the Matriculation examination with credit. It is both cruel and ab- 
surd to exclude them from taking degrees, in order to maintain the 
empty theory of Collegiate graduation. 


“ The character and influence of the University are impaired by the 
present restrictions. 


“ The influence of the University of London can never be so great 
as it ought to be until the number of Graduates shall be largely in- 
creased. That it fails to take its due share of academic influence is 
proved by the facts that it barely adds 70 Graduates a year to its 
calendar, and that its maximum rate of growth seems to be reached, 
Under the present system the growth of the University of London is 
cramped and hounded by the developmental force of the affiliated 
institutions, Unless these grow, the University cannot grow. Not 
only is the numerical growth of the University limited by the Colleges, 
but the tone and character of the University are made dependent 
upon the same condition. Now, the majority of these institutions 
are necessarily adapted to the special wants of particular classes and 
sections of the community. Searcely one can be said to be truly 
national in character; twenty, at least, are exclusive sectarian 
theological schools. Hence the mass of the Graduates represent only 
narrow sectional interests. The Univer:ity of London, which avow- 
edly held out to ‘all classes and denominations’ of Englishmen the 
— of obtaining Academical Degrees ‘after examination,’ has 

y the restrictions imposed upon it, and especially by its subjugation 
by the Colleges, practically excluded in a great measure the largest 
class of all, that of the Established Church. The presence of this 
class would be of essential service in tempering the sectarian intolex» 
ance which is now preponderant. 

“Thus in no proper sense of the word is the University of London 
metropolitan or national. In this respect it is immeasurably below 
the Universities ef Oxford and Cambridge. 

“By bringing the principle of competition into play, the greatest 
benefit will be conferred upon both Collegiate and non-Collegiate 
education, Academical institutions have always been largely indebted 
to extra-academical teaching. Even at Oxford and Cambridge it is 
private tuition that makes first class-men and wranglers. Private 
teaching has always been the most efficient training to make public 
en Besides this, remote froin the seats of learning, scattered 
Sm say on ae are many men of great learning. clergymen 
Under ee 10 devote all, or a part of their time, to private teaching, 

_ der these men some of the most successful Candidates for the old 
Wiveen” — for the scientific departments of the public service, 
thelr pu il : would be a great advantage to these gentlemen, to 
Nibeted, » and to the University, if the present prohibition were 

“mT . 
ites esi of young men whom it is especially desirable to 
loleeeet., A — a liberal education, and to associate with the 

y of London, namely, Students in Medicine. Under the 
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present regulations, Students who wish to proceed in the Degrees in 
Medicine, are required to pass the Matriculation Examination 
Many would gladly proceed to the degree of B.A. if they were ren. 
dered eligible. But this privilege is unaccountably confined to the 
Medical Students of three affiliated institutions. This privilege has 
justly caused much dissatisfaction amongst the Professors and Stu. 
dents of the great hospital-schools. When it is considered that most 
Medical Students commence their professional studies at the ave of 
eighteen or earlier, and that the body is recruited from all parts of 
the country, and even from the colonies, it will be seen that attend. 
ance during two years in a institution recognized in Arts is, for the 
majority, impossible. Many, nevertheless, who are reared in the 
great as schools, might readily qualify themselves fora degree in 
Arts, by application during the first two years of preliminary medical 
studies. Again, under the regulations of the College of Surgeons 
relating to the Fellowship, it is provided that Candidates ‘ who shall 
have taken the degree of B.A. in a British University after exami. 
nation, shall be required to devote five years (instead of six) to the 
acquirement of professional knowledge.’ —_ It is obviously desirable to 
link the Fellows of the College of Surgeons in association with the 
University of London by this bond. 

“A similar argument will apply to law-students who are preparing 
for the bar or to become solicitors. 

“There is yet another class of young men whom it is the peculiar 
duty of a University to encourage, those, namely, whi, in despite of 
fortune, are prompted by innate energy of character to pursue a 
liberal course of education, Such men may be rare, but to exclude 
one is an act of injustice to society. In its behaviour to the poor 
Student, the University of London stands in most unfavourable con- 
trast to the older Universities. By eleemosynary foundations, 
numerous paths to these are kept open for the access of young men 
who must otherwise have abandoned all aspirations after literary 
distinction in despair. The University of London bas no foundations 
of this kind, no such alliances with the great public schools, nothing 
to attract the ‘humble and indigent’ Student, and thus to knit to 
itself the sympathies of every class of the community. This is 
already a source of weakness. It need not widen the breach between 
itself and the people by spurning from its doors the Student who, 
without help from Scholarship or College, has earned the right of 
citizenship in the Republic of Letters. 

“This statement has extended perhaps to a wearisome length. But 
it leaves the argument for freeing the University from Collegemee 
opoly far from exhausted. It remains for me to disclaim for myself, 
and for those gentlemen who have joined me in the accompany! 
Memorial, the remotest desire to throw discredit upon the affiliat 
institutions, or to depreciate the value of Collegiate education. But 
I earnestly protest against the claim set up, that these institutions 
are entitled to any sort of protection or privilege in the a 
of the degrees of the University of London. Education, at aa 
should be free, and the path to academical honours open ot 
Protection would, in the end, operate injuriously upon the Colleg 
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themselves. At best, protection would benefit only those Colleges 
in which the instruction 1s defective. It must be for such institutions 
that a scheme of compromise has been suggested, by which it . 
roposed toadmit College Students to Degrees after examinations 
ah in number and of less severity than non-Collegiate Candidates. 
Nothing more fatal to the interests of the good Colleges could be 
devised. Were it adopted, the non-Collegiate Graduate would be 


held in greater esteem than the College Graduate, The latter would 
come to be looked upon in the same light as the ten-years’ man 


of Cambridge, who, in defect of capacity, has, by an appeal ad 
misericordiam, been gratified by an honorary degree. The scheme, 
however, is impracticable. — It is irreconcileable with the competi- 
, tive character of University examinations, Young men who seek 
University honours are anxious to bring into light all the knowledge 
they possess. ‘They want to show, not only absolute knowledge but 
relative superiority. This they can only do by courting severe ex- 
aminations. It would be strange, indeed, to see College Students, 
whose claim for protection is based upon the assumption of superior 


, : ; omg 
, merit, abandonthe great means of academical distinction to the 
. non-Collegiate Candidates. 
« The question then clearly admits of no compromise. Knowledge 
z alone must be tested. There is no substitute for it. The Univer- 
| sity and the public are not concerned to inquire ‘ when or where’ 
r it was obtained. Corporations have no patent right in the supply. 
f Unlike mere worldly stores, knowledge can hardly be acquired dis- 
" honestly, or without elevating the character of him who has achieved 
e it, 
r Rospert Barves, M.D." 
; We next insert the very able letter of Dr. Bucknill of 
: Exeter :— 
y “Reply to a Statement of Facts and Arguments against the proposed 
is change, circulated by the Graduates’ Committee, and to a Letter 
g requesting the adoption of a Memorial aguinst the change. 
m" ‘* Exeter, June 24th, 1857. 
n _ “8ins,—I regret that I cannot subscribe to the opinions expressed 
D, in your circular respecting the proposed changes in the constitution 
of of the University of London, and consequently that I cannot permit 
my name to be attached to your Memorial against those changes. 
nt “ The arguments you have adduced would possess some force, if the 
a Principal affiliated Colleges required the residence of the Students, 
f, and mposed upon them any discipline of life and conduct. But ap- 
plied to institutions whose sole function is that of instruction in 
sclence and letters, by means of classes and lectures, your arguments 
ut appear to me fallacious and invalid. 
os ‘Whatever may be the effect of bringing together a number of 
a young and fresh minds’ in the collegiate mode of life which exists at 
t, Cam ridge and Oxford, it is not obvious that a casual association upon 
il. t nehes of a lecture-room ‘affords advantages which nothing else 
inn which are not less valuable than the mere opportunities 


| peer , : 
l entirely dissent from your construction of the term ‘ regular 
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and liberal education.’ You narrow this term to the significance of 
an education received in an academy or College, or collection of 
lecture rooms. I take it to be an education of all the mental facu). 
ties, by means of a wide and liberal range of study, wherever pure 
sued, or however obtained. Academie education has certainly not 
always been liberal, and its regularity has often been founded upon 
its restrictions. The education given in many theological Colleges 
has been thought to be illiberal, and that given in some secular ones 
has been called irregular. With few exceptions, Colleges are founded 
upon some limatation or bias of opinion ; and the history of Colle. 
giate institutions disproves the assumption that their education alone 
is ‘regular and liberal.’ 

**T acknowledge the justice of the distinction you make between 
the’ man who possesses ‘a moderate, but sound proficiency, ina 
variety of subjects belonging to literature and elementary science,’ 
and the man who has been ‘crammed,’ to pass ‘ two or three not very 
difficult examinations.’ [concur alsoin your opinion that the former 
alone is worthy of a University Degree. 

** But the assumption thatthe man of trained mind, and of real 
knowledge, must necessarily be academically educated, appears to me 
gratuitous. 

“It is, on the contrary, notorious, that while self-educated men 
are generally well grounded in their acquirements, ‘ cramming’ for 
examination is the result of a system, which has been satisfied with 
prescribing a course of mental training, without adopting effective 
means to ascertain whether that training has been undergone, 

**Students believe themselves entitled to a Degree, because they 
have been through the course prescribed for its attainment; and in 
some part I} xaminers have granted the distinction for the same reason, 
The examination becomes a form which it is possible for negligent 
Students to pass successfully by means of ‘eramming.’ A system 
which mistakes the means of mental training for the training itself, 
affords examinations which cannot distinguish between the superficial 
tinsel of mnemonics and the solid metal of real knowledge. But 
searching and profound examinations, like those of the University 
of London, cannot be undergone suecessfully unless by men who 
have assimilated knowledge, and whose intellects have become vigor- 
ous by years of discipline. They render the College superfluous. 

‘Of late years, the systematized power of testing the effects of 
mental training has undergone a remarkable deveiopment. Even 
clinical experience, chemical tact, and anatomical skill, are put to the 
test of practice in the medical examinations of our own Univer 
To test the mental training of the literary Student is comparatively 
an easy matter. What amount of ‘ cramming’ will enable a man to 
produce a well-reasoned and well-expressed essay, or @ passable ot 
of Latin or Greek verse? When the old painter presented himse 
for admission into an acadcmy of strangers, the latter did not ask bin— 
Where have you learnt ? but—What can you do as With a ae 
chalk he drew upen the wall a perfeet circle, and in that —e 1 
the academy recognised the result of long training, and gladly 
mitted him among them as a master of their art. 
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« You suggest, in favour of your Memorial, the ever-powerful 
motive of self interest ; and it must be acknowledged that any one 
‘having graduated on the faith of an existing system’ may feel it a 

rsonal loss, and a grievance, if any measures are taken calculated 
to ‘lower the character of the University degree’ which he bears. 
Such an arguinent might have been used by the Graduates of the older 
Universities against the establishment of the University of London 
itself. Ifadmitted, it would impede all educational improvement. A 
Graduate ought to be prouder of the University to which he belougs, 
when it is such an one as ours, than of the individual distinction which 
it has attached te himself; and so long as its high character is main- 
tained, he has no right to charge it with breach of faith for adopting 
measures to increase the number of its Graduates, 

«I am convinced that the abolition of the College curriculum will 
add strength and dignity to the University of London, which will re- 
flect themselves upon every Member, and thus increase the value of 
every Degree. 

“The place which a University deserves to oceupy in the estima- 
tion of the public, does not depend more upon A severity and 
honesty of its examination than upon its success in promoting the 
extension of education. The abolition of the College test will un- 
doubtedly widen the sphere of the University of London, as an edu- 
cational institution, It will not only encourage the labourious studies 
of self-taught men, but it will add a stimulus to the exertions of 
Students receiving education in institutions which are not, and are 
not likely to be affiliated ; Diocesan training Colleges, for instance. 
A large number of Candidates, drawn from a wider range of supply, 
will increase the usefulness and advance the true honour of the Uni- 
versity. It will not increase the facility of obtaining a Degree. If 
needful, a higher intellectual test can be made to replace the amount 
of exclusiveness lost by the abolition of the money payments repre- 
sented by a curriculum ; for it is certain that a higher intellectual 
test can be maintained by a University drawing its Candidates from a 
wide field of supply, than by one whose operations are narrowed by 
jealous or protective restrictions, 

“In the present state of medical education and legislation, the 
Senate have no doubt acted wisely in reserving the medical degrees 
from the operation of the proposed changes; but I trust they will 
take the earliest opportunity to reduce the curriculum of medical 
study also, to the narrowest possible limits Hospital practice and 
the study of anatomy may present difficulties; but a sound know- 
ledge of other departments of medical science can certainly be ob- 
tained without the aid of affiliated schools. 

“It appears to me that the Senate, in proposing to remove re- 
strictions, and to widen the basis of the University in the manner in 
Which you desired me to memorialize, have adopted the only course 
by which they could preserve the pretensions and maintain the cha- 
Facter upon which the liberal University of London was founded. 
There can be no doubt that its rivalry has been the main lever by 
means of which the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge have 
ten moved from their time-worn grooves of exclusiveness aad 
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routine. They now advance with newly acquired freedom, and 
threaten to outstrip their rival in the comprehensiveness of the 
measures they take to increase their usefulness, and to extend their 
influence. 

“ I have recently had the pleasure to assist in an important edu- 
cational movement, which has commenced in this County, for the 
examination of youths wheresoever or howsoever they have been 
educated. 

“ This scheme, devised by the genius, advocated and promoted 
by the untiring energies of Mr. Acland, has met with the ready 
approval of both the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. On 

hursday last, the University of Oxford passed the requisite statutes 
for conferring a new degree of Associate of Arts upon those who 
succeed in these examinations, and in this manner has adopted in the 
widest and most liberal extent the very principle which you oppose 
in that University, whose hitherto undisputed position has been to 
lead the van of liberal education. 

“ If the older Universities, with the prestige of antiquity, and the 
power of wealth, not only offer the inducement of a real collegiate 
discipline to the candidates for the higher degrees, but invite the 
alliance and enlist the sympathies of all ambitious scholars. striving 
with difficulties, and of all enterprising school-masters throughout 
the country—while the Graduates of the University of London im. 
pede liberal reforms proposed by the Senate—it is easy to foretel 
the place which in future the old and the new universities will hold 
in public esteem, together with their probable usefulness and their 
prosperity. 

“The retention of the college test has been advocated on the 
ground that the prosperity of the Colleges themselves is dependent 
upon it. It is very possible the Colleges, whose affiliation you refer 
to as having been ‘ most improper,’ and whose intrinsic merits are 
small, may need to be supported by the kind of protective duty 
which a college test imposes upon students. But the able men who 
occupy the Professorial chairs in the larger Colleges will repudiate 
any apprehension that the college test is needful for their protection 
or prosperity. Their teaching will continue to be in request by 
the great majority of students. It will be sought for because tt 
presents the readiest and least costly means of a the requir 
ed knowledge; and also because it is the habitual and recognized 
method of study. The learned professions draw their recruits mainly 
from the middle and trading classes. In a wealthy community 
like our own, the young men of these classes possess pecuniary means 
sufficient to lead them to adopt, not the cheapest, but the most a 
agreeable, and successful system of acquiring the knowledge 
manded from them. bets 

“ This is afforded by well-regulated and appointed colleges, ¥ 
Professorial chairs are occupied by men distinguished in science, - 
letters. Men, therefore, ambitious to obtain degrees, will contin 
eagerly to avail themselves of the real facilities for study | a > 
by Colleges which effectually fulfil their duties as educatio 
stitutions, 
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“The t majority of students possess neither the self-denial 
nor the ability to educate themselves to the presersbed mark by a 
course of solitary self-instruction. How small a portion of the can- 
didates for any degree conferred by the University of London, could 

nt themselves for examination with any chance of success unless 
they had received the advantages of tuition / Private tuition being 
more costly, and less facile than public tuition, it follows that the 
prosperity of the larger and better colleges is placed in no peril from 
the proposed abolition of the college test. Exceptions no doubt will be 
found, or the proposed changes would lose their value. Degrees will 
be claimed by self-denying solitary students, who have laid seige to 
knowledge in the midst of hardship and privation. If this country 
can produce many men of this stamp so much the better for the 
country, As forthe university which they join, they will confer 
more honour upon it than they will derive from it. The heroic stone- 
mason, who has left us the account of his rugged ‘Schools and 
Schoolmasters,’ would have conferred scientific honour on any uni- 
versity. 

= truly sorry to differ from so many of my fellow Graduates 
upen the important question here discussed. I am still more sorry 
to find so many Graduates differing on such a question from the 
Senate, and advocating the part they do. I had entertained the hope 
that the admission of the Graduates to a share in the government of 
the University of London, would have promoted the liberal principles 
upon which it was founded. To find them opposing a measure as 
wise as it is liberal, upon avowed principles of self-interest is not a 
happy inauguration of their admission to a share in its government. 

““T am, Sirs, 
“ Your very obedient servant, 
*‘ Joun Cuartes Buckxnitt, M.D. Lond., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.” 


Next we have the letter of Dr. Richard Quain, a spirited, 
thinking, racy argument :— 


‘©23 Harley Street, 
July 8th, 1857. 


 GextLemen,—In compliance with the request contained in your 
second circular, to let you know whether I could sign the Memorial 
intended for presentation to the Senate of the University of London 
and to the Home Secretary, of which you had previously sent me 
scopy, I beg to say that 1 cannot sign it, because I believe the state- 
ments and conclusions which it contains are not correct. I donot 
believe that the proposed change against which this Memorial is di- 
rected will be ¢ detrimental,’ neither that it will ‘ alter the meaning 
and lower the character of the University Degrees.’ I cannot con- 
ceive how it will be injurious to the pursuit of a ‘ regular and liberal 
education ‘to frame, as no doubt the Senate are prepared to do, 
some better test that such a course has been gove through than 
that afforded by the Certificate system, which has been repeatedly 


Proved to be unworthy of confidence, and which it is now proposed 
to abolish, ; 
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‘It strikes me that throughout the discussion on the 
plated by the Senate, this (the Certificate system) and the Collegiate 
system have been confounded, The Senate propose to aduit to ex. 
amination for Degrees in Arts and Laws under certain regulations 
all who present themselves, whether provided with certificates of hay. 
ing attended lectures or not. This conclusion has been arrived at 
no doubt, because it has been found that these certificates are of little 
or no value, They could be obtained by the idle and ill-educated 
as well as by the incustrious and accomplished, by those who had 
never entered the walls of a College for the purposes of education, 
and by those who had conscientiously followed the course required 
of them. The Senate, no doubt, have learned that many well. 
educated and able men—men who bad been the teachers of those on 
whom Degrees were being conferred—were prevented from present. 
ing themselves for examination by reason us not possessing these 
very significant documents The Senate cannot have failed to see 
that, though the University has taken a high place amongst educa. 
tional institutions, it does not fulfil all that was expected at its foun- 
dation. There is a consciousness that the number of its Graduates 
is comparatively few, that its ficld of usefulness is limited, and that 
to obtain and hoid a position worthy of the present age, there must 
be given some proof that the enlightened liberality waich led to its 
establishment still exists. l can readily suppose the preceding tu 
be some of the motives which influenced the Senate in adopting* the 
change under discussion, a change which seems to me to be mis- 
interpreted, and to be greatly misunderstood by many to whom your 
Memorial has been sent for signature. Itis said that the Senate 
propose by the new Charter * to abulish the Collegiate syste.’ A 
thing must exist before it can be abolished. My experience tells me 
that in the affiliated Colleges the Collegiate system is the exception. 
The course of instruction differs in these institutions little from that 
which young men advanced in their studies receive elsewhere from 
teachers undignified by the title of professors, whilst the residences, 
so far from being Collegiate, are extra murvs such as convenience 
sugyests, or circumstances may afford. " 

« Thus the Collegiate system, as it exists in the older Universities, 
whether good or bad, is to be found but in name, in the great majo 
rity of the affiliated Colleges. With the system, such as it 1s, the 
proposal of the Senate seems to interfere only for good. If the 
Certificate monopoly be abolished, the Senate must find in the mode 
of conducting and the character of its examinations a test lor the 
soundness and the completeness of the education of those who seek 
its Degrees. This.can be accomplished without multiplying incon 
veniently the periods, or complicating the subjects of exammmatios. 
The test must be such as to render ‘ crammiig’ per sé valueless. 
There is no fear that such an examination being the ordeal, the cha- 


ec 


en accused of making 
on them by the Gr 
| was e, 
aduates, # 


change contem- 
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* «T say adopting ; for though the Senate have be 
this proposal asa retaliauon for the pressure put 
duates in seeking Convocation—a perfectly identical propos 
warmly discussed and supported by myself and several GT 
the Graduates’ Committee eight years ago.” 
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racter of the Degrees will be lowered. It is true they may be con- 
ferred on some, the depth of whose learning exceeds that of the 
ket; but are such men likely by their habits to dim the 
ustre of the prize for which they had struggled even harder than 
their fellows®*? Certainly not. But further, I am satisfied that 
education will be improved. ‘Certificates’ being no longer ree 
ired, a healthful competition will arise between private tuition, 
public schools, and the Colleges A Professor will seek to attract 
pupils to his class by the value of the information he can afford them, 
and not by the privilege which he enjoys of being able to grant a 
certificate. The Colleges possess those commanding advantages, 
which, properly used, must secure for them their full share of edu. 
eational privileges ;—privileges which will be then established on a 
far more satisfactory basis than that afforded by the wretched mono- 
poly—the certificate system. I have, therefore, no hesitation in 
denying the accuracy of the assertions contained in your Memorial. 
“It may be asked, if these views are correct, why withhold the 
supposed advantages from the Students in the Medical Faculties? 
The answer is simply, that there exists no good reason why they 
should be withheld. The Certificate system in Medical teaching 
afforded, until very recently, many, and even still does afford not a 
few illustrations, of the megst knavish and deceptive practices. To 
detail these is at this moment unnecessary. It will be sufficient for 
my argument to say, that it is quite possible for a Student to obtain 
a certificate of attendance on lectures, from which he had never 
carried away a single ideas He may have sat on the benches the 
legitimate number of hours ; he may have been asleep, or if awake, 
even less profitably employed. He may obtain a certificate of Hos- 
pital attendance, though his studies there have been literally confined 
to the practice of ‘ walking,’ as was their former designation. The 
class of men who thus go through these forms, and who obtain 
certificates to the fullest extent, cannot present themselves with the 
least hope of success for the University Degrees. The reason is 
manifest. The examination of the University, and not the number 
of certificates which he can produce, is the test of the man’s acquire- 
ments, In fact, the Senate have already in a great measure applied 
to the Faculty of Medicine the system which is now objected to in its 
application to Arts and Law. The University of London requires 
scarcely one-half the number of certificates demanded by the other 
Medical examining boards. The result has been such as to encourage 
the Senate to extend the principle, and to rely altogether on its 
xamination as the test of the student's acquirements. 
“Admirable as these examinations are, and superior to those of 
other boards, I believe them to be so far sscoptible of improvement 


Aenea aeestrenstnteeenemenie 








mo “shman been proposed, at a general meeting of the Graduates, to pre- 
niversity College hereafter giving, as it has hitherto done, ‘ Certi- 

Cates of Studentship’ for attendance on the ‘ Schoolmasters’ Classes.’ 
wee is to say, that a Professor lecturing and giving a certificate, ‘ to one 
heist in the forenoon, should be declared incompetent to give a certifi- 
to the man who attended the like lecture in the evening, because 


that man during the day had been himself a teacher !” 
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as to be made a perfect test of what a man’s attainments are, and 
whether they have been acquired by patient and continued study in 
a practical school. Abolish certificates of attendance on Lectures 
on Hospital Practice; let the examinations be continued at the ip. 
tervals now established ; let them assume in all subjects rather more 
of a practical and a little less of the mere buok-knowledge character, 
and I do not hesitate to express my positive conviction that the 
reputation of the Degrees will stand even higher than it does at 
present. With these requirements teaching must keep pace. The 
prosy, though perhaps much-respected lecturer, who muinblingly 
reads for an hour daily from his well-thumbed text-book that which 
could be mastered by the pupil at home in a few minutes, and whose 
certificate is the sole attraction, must give place to the man compe. 
tent to teach ;—able to give, not a certificate merely, but to impart 
the knowledge which the student feels he uust possess if he intends 
to take a Medical Degree in the University of London. Satisfied, 
then, that the proposed change, if fully applied to the examination in 
Medicine, will work well, I must express an earnest hope that the 
Senate may not long withhold these advantages from the Faculty in 
which I have obtained my Degree. 


I remain, 


Your obedient servant, 
Ricwarp Quai, M.D., 
Ex University Medical Scholar.” 


‘* Reasons in favour of opening the University of London, 
By Isaac Topuunter, M.A. 


“Those who advocate restrictions of any kind ought to be prepared 
to show the necessity or propriety of those restrictions. Now the 
argument used in the present case appears to be the following:—A 
degree of B.A. is not merely a testimonial that the holder has ex. 
hibited certain literary or scientific knowledge, but that he acquired 
such knowledge in a particular way,—namely, by residence at a Col- 
lege, and it is advisable that no person should receive a testimonial 
of his attainments unless he can show that he has resided in some 
College.’ Now, of all oppressions that a man can suffer, I think the 
hardest are those which he has to endure for no fault whatever of his 
own. In the present case it is obvious that the question whether s 
man does or does not enjoy college instruction in his youth is beyond 
his own control ; it depends upon the views of his parents, and gene: 
rally, finally upon their resources, Thus, in fact, our opponents 
address a student in such words as these: ‘ Your parents were not 
in the enjoyment of wealth, therefure we will not give you such 8 
testimonial of your attainments as may be some reward for your In- 
dustry and perseverance under difficulties.’ all 

‘Something very similar to this was adopted by the old phir 
sities before the recent reforms. They made it necessary t -. 
student, before taking the degree of B.A. should declare himse . 
member of the Church of England. Now very few young oat 
the age of twenty-one have had their attention turned to theo = 
controversy ; they belong to the same persuasion as their parea™, 
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so that they University addressed a nonconformist student in such 
words as these:—‘ Your father had the temerity to differ from the 
Established Church ; therefore we will refuse you our certificate of 
our attainments.’ ; 

1 should, therefore, like to see the restriction removed, because I 
think it presses heavily on persons who have not enjoyed the advan- 
tage of wealthy parents or Friends. 

“Our opponents seem to think, however, that a B.A. degree 
should not be regarded as an evidence of attainment, but merely of 
the fact that the holder has had good opportunity for acquiring 
knowledge. I do cousidera B.A. Degree an evidence of attainment : 
1 am not deterred by the imputation of favouring ‘ cramming’ from 
expressing my belief that if an examination be tolerably rigorous and 
comprehensive, it is a very valuable training for a student to prepare 
himself for it, and very creditabe to him to pass through it success- 
fully, And I think a degree of B.A. is valuable, because it stimu- 
lates a student; and useful to the community at large, because it 
warrants to them that the holder is a man of some knowledge and of 
some training, I do not think the community at large require any 
testimony to the fact, that a man’s parents were in easy circumstances, 
and that he is himself consequently in possession of those advantages of 
address and manner which are acquired by intercourse with polish- 
ed society. On such points as these the community, if necessary, can 
judge without any extraneous assistance. 

“AsI have had occasion above to condemn the old Universities, 
I may take now the opportunity of showing how very differently 
Cambridge acts in one respect, to the line proposed by our opponents. 
Ofcourse our best students here come from the great public schools, 
such as Rugby, Shrewsbury, &c. Now if a youth of [8 has spent six 
or eight years at one of these places, it is obvious that his friends 
must have been in easy circumstances to support him, and that he him- 
self must have enjoyed the very highest advantages in the matter of 
intellectual training. Now does the University say, ‘This class of 
students ought to be cherished alone, and no person shall receive the 
testimonial of this University unless he has been through a gram- 
mar-school training for six or eight years before he comes here’? 
Very far from that, we are glad to obtain promising students of any 
age or from any quarter ; and it is notorious that our high mathema- 
tical honours are often gained by men who have had few early advan. 
tages, and who would scarcely be allowed to compete for our prizes 
if the theory of our opponents were legitimately developed. 

“But again, our opponents seem to attach much importance to 
what they call the College system. ‘They seem to think that the Col- 
leges which are affiliated to the University of London supply some- 
thing besides instruction which is very valuable, and which would 

Neglected by the community unless supported by a protective 
; This involves numerous points for consideration. In the 

rst place I think the term Cullege system is used with some am- 

tuity. In the old Uuiversities a man is compelled to reside for 
more than three years within the college walls or under superinten- 
dence in adjacent lod ings. He is also compelled to dine at a common 
table, to attend chenal service daily, to attend one or two lectures 
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daily, and to conform to regulations about hours and dress and other 
points. Now here, College system way mean sowething ; the mep 
are compelled to live in a certain way, and to associate yery much 
together ; for there is scarcely any society at all here but that formed 
by the members of the University. But the College system at many 
of the components of the University of London is very different ; i 
means their attendance at certain lectures for two years, 1 think that 
there is really little here beyond teaching ; I mean that there js not 
much of that influence and discipline which the older Universities 
profess to afford, and which they also profess to consider very valu. 
able, I need scarcely say that in the evening clusses at University 
College and King’s College there is extremely little of Cudlege system 
I tuink the term means only attendance on lectures for 120 hours. 
I would not wish to disparage these evening classes ; very far indeed 
from that; I look upon thein as most valuable, and for that reason 
that they do enable menin unpropitious external circumstances to 
present themselves for University examinations. My remarks merely 
tend to show that the University itself and its two leading Colleges 
do practicaily admit that instruction aloue is what they profess to 
give, and totest and reward. Il imagine that the only parts of the 
University of London where a College system prevails is in some of 
those smuller Theological Scheols which our opponents seem rather 
to disfavour. 

‘It is, 1 think, quite unnecessary to attempt to support the Col- 
leges, as places of education, by protective measures. I believe in 
their value ; their station, endowments, and _ professorial staff will 
enable them to make the public recognize their value and avail them- 
selves of them. Or, if it could be found that private education, or 
self-education were more successful in attaining university prizes 
than college education, the Colleges should be left by their own 
efforts to recover their pre-eminence 

«I cannot think that any great effect will follow from the step 
which I advocate. Some few deserving persons will find stimulus 
avd encouragement in the prospect of academical distinction whien 
they could otherwise not have attained. I have assuredly known 
such cases myself; but, as heretofore, those who have the requisite 
means will send their sons to Colleges where they will enjoy the a¢- 
vantages of leisure, and of the lectures of able teachers. 

“On the whole, then, I consider the proposed measure a natural 
result of the constitution and proceedings of the University of 
London ; I think it leads to no injurious consequences to the Col- 
leges, while it certainly will be a boon to a class of highly meritor 


ous students. 


These four last quoted documents are arguments in favor 
of their views of which the Senate of the London University 
may well feel proud, as the production of some of the most 
distinguished members of the Institution. 

And now when one comes to consider the reasons urged by 
tle opponents of the proposed change, he is inclined to sme, 
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and wish that we had John Milton to crush the would-be 
“oligarchy of twenty engrossers” who would bring “a famine 
on our minds ;” and, measuring to us through their own bushel, 
would wither our crop of knowledge, new sprung; or that 
we hada Sydney Smith to flay them with inextinguishable 
laughter. The council of University College think it is not 
respectable to grant such degrees as the Thirty-sixth Clause 
contemplates, but the University of France has granted degrees 
these ten years to all who pass the examinations, no matter 
where educated. ‘Take the men who work ; the great mind- 
kings, the men who make the wealth, or glory, or fame, or 
learning of England, are they College men ?—notthey; they had 
no time for the College training, but the stuff was within them 
which would have carried the University prize. They had not 
the money for the tutor, but they had the brains for the ex- 
amination ; through the love of study and through the thirst 
for knowledge, gratified in the hours snatched from work, or 
stolen from sleep, they had learned, and they do learn, the 
wonders of science, or the golden glories of literature, and they 
come to the scholar’s work, not with the crams of the schoolboy, 
but with the reason, and knowledge, and power of the man 
whose information is a discovery, and whose learning is a stern, 
rou reality, worked out in love of science, wrought out in toil and 
thought, which render him neither a dreamer nor a pedagogue, 
but a man who loves Knowledge as a misiress hard to win, but 
prized the more dearly because hardly won. 

We do not contend that Oxford, aud Cambridge, and 
Trinity College should be changed in constitution, or that 
their academic stillness and dignified slowness, or expensive 
and tiine-honored adaptation of medieval foundations to modern 
fastness, should be despised, changed, or misrepresented ; but 
we do contend that the working, the thinking, the dissenting, 
or the poorer portion of the people of these kingdoms, shouid 
be enabled, on passing the appointed examination, to obtain a 
degree in arts and laws, no matter how or where they may have 
prepared themselves for that examination, as respectable and as 
fully acknowledged as that obtainable by one who has been in- 
structed in any affiliated Institution. In the words of the 
Proposed Thirty.sixth clause we see indicated the best means of 
carrying out this desirable result—these words are,—“ And we 
do further will and ordain that persons not educated in any of 
the Institutions connected with the said University shall be ad- 
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mitted as candidates for Matriculation, and fot any of the De. 
grees hereby authorised to be conferred, other than Medical 
Degrees, on such condition as the said Chancellor, Vice. 
Chancellor, and Fellows, by regulations in that behalf, shall 
from time to time determine, such regulations being subject to 
the provisions and restrictions herein contained.” 











Art. XIL—ROME AS IT IS. 


Rome, its Ruler and its Institutions. By John Francis 
Maguire, M. P, London: Longman, 1857, 


Whether it be true, as Dr. Johnson asserts, that ‘‘ A 
man who has not been in Italy is always conscious of in- 
feriority, from his not having seen what it is expected 
every one should see,” we shall not presume to decide. 
But we may with perfect truth affirm that the man who 
has seen Rome, has himself enjoyed a very high gratifica- 
tion, and is in a position, by publishing the results of his 
observations, to confer upon his less fortunate neighbours 
an inestimable boon. 

We do not, of course, refer to those Windbag Tourists 
who seamper through Italy bullying diminutive postilions 
because they happen to be little,* and having had their 
instructions previously briefed from Exeter Hall, are pre- 
determined to see everything only through the kaleidoscope 
of their foul fanaticism : who look upon the Pope but as 
the original of that national exhibition which the refined 
taste and generous feelings of the noble English annually 
applaud and encourage :+ who regard his government as 
the despotism of the Priest,t the continuance of which is 
calculated to suppress all freedom of thought and action, 





a ee, 





* “Whiteside’s Italy.” The Postilion who spoke was a little fellow, 
80 J bullied him. 

t Then the Pope was taken up, chair and all, and carried round the 
church. I must say | never saw anything out of November, so like the 
popular English commemoration of the 5th of that month. A bundle 
of matches and a lantern would make it perfect. Nor did the Pope 
himself at all mar the rseemblance, though he has a pleasant and 
Venerable face, for as this part of the ceremony makes him giddy and 
sick, he shuts his eyes when it is performed, and having his eyes shut 
dy great mitre on his head, and his head itself wagging to and fro as 
they shook him in carrying, he looked as if his mask were going to 
tumble off.—Dickens’s Pictures of Italy, p. 172. 

t If, however, Marshal Oudinot be successful, and the Pope and 
» inals shall be forced back by the bayonet on an incensed people, we 
rm! expect to witness a melancholy scene—although not unusual in 

tan history, of outrages on the part of the oppressed against their 
} sere and of crimes on the part of the oppressors against the 
aac After the blood which has been shed, there can be no middle 
here te a moral force of the Pope and sacred college is at an end, and 
+ ist be either the despotism or defeat of the Priest.—Whiteside’s 
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to retard the i ty if it do not entirely destroy all 
traces, of civilization, and plunge us again into that worse 
than Egyptian darkness, which it is said existed previous to 
the reformation, and who anticipate its downfall as the avatar 
of enlightenment, massacre, liberty and red republicanism, 
With praiseworthy ingenuity they consult only documents, 
and examine only witnesses likely to sustain the case they 
have been instructed to make, and having thus collected 
their facts from hostile sources, they rant and rave and 
foam and choke in antipapal madness through two or 
three volumes of foolscap, characterised by ignorance, 
impudence and besotted calumny. With brazen front and 
lying tongue they will assert there are no schools in 
Rome.* That the convents are lunatic asylams, whence 
frequently the victims of oppression rush to bury their 
sins, their sorrows and theirshame, under the waters of the 
Tiber.t They will relate with pious horror the many 
ghastly witnesses of sacerdotal villany, to be found in the 
various conventual establishments of Rome.t With 
nods and winks, by innuendo and bare-faced assertions they 
will endeavour to excite their readers to believe that the 
clergy perpetrate the grossest abominations. And then 
the Inguisition. Thank God we have no Inquisition in 
England ;§ whata bonne bouche? How genial—the darkened 
chamber—the minister ofjustice—the rack—the headsman— 
the Crucifix—and the Dominicans, with stern and unyield- 
ing countenances, to which pity is a stranger, and hearts 
steeled against every impulse of compassion, witnessing 
with pleasure the contortions of their victim, as he writhes 
in the last agonies of death. The horrid dungeons in which 





* Of schools I could hear nothing. —Mrs. Trollope. 

+ When I was at Rome a few years since, the gates of one of the 
nunneries was opened for some purpose, and one of the nuns rushed frantic 
forth, escaped all her pursuers, plunged into the river, and there sought 
to bury her sins, her sorrows and her shame under the waters of the 
Tiber.—(Nunneries. by Rev., M. H. Seymour, p., 20.) In a pilgrimage 
to Rome by the same author, ‘‘ The nun is an abbess. jn aie 

t ‘There were these ghastly witnesses of the sacerdotal villanies yr 
Rome. I mean not to say that we shall find similar evidence in the pr 
all their nunneries there; but so long as they are characterised © 
mystery, secrecy and concealment, so long we feel there is eye 
that requires mystery, something that requires secrecy, something 
requires concealment —(Ibid, p., 2 1). s 

§ See Lord Campbell in ** Achilli and Newman. 
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the victims of Papal tyranny heve been invariably im- 
mured, where those inhuman assassins, under the cloak 
of religious zeal, perpetrate the most unnatural cruelties, 
and where were discovered recently evidences which bear 
incontestable testimony to the frightful tortures that have 
been endured, and the inhuman barbarity of those who could 
even tolerate such sufferings,*—and this is tome in the 
19th century. — 

Neither do we refer to those addle-pated fools, whose 
mental vacuity frequently leads them toexpect in change 
of seene a relief from that ennui which is their constant 
companion—but soon they discover that those who travel 
from such a cause only illustrate the saying of the Poet, 

“ How much the fool who has been sent to Rome, 
Excels the fool who has been kept at home.” 
They may climb mountains, dive into valleys, cross seas, 
bat still 
“Celum non amimum Mutant qui trans mare currunt,” 


and they return without advantage to any one but the 
Courier, declaring in the Sir Charles Coldstream fashion, 
“There’s nothing in it.” Nor do we consider that those 
who visit Rome to gaze in wondering admiration at the 
mighty works of departed genius; whose minds stored 
with classic learning can, when standing on 
“The field of freedom, faction, fame and blood,” 

recall the days when Cicero pleaded the cause of Sicily 
Tae Verres, and Tacitus thundered against the oppressor 
of Africa ; who run through gallery after gallery, appreciating 
perhaps, what they see ; who visit the Coliseum, and sum- 
mon up the shades of martyrs, who, with their blood, 
sealed their faith in the crucified Nazarene. We do not 
consider that such persons have seen Rome; they have 
travelled in the beaten track, over which thousands have 
passed before, They may have gratified their taste, or veri- 





: vn ag before yesterday the Palace of the Inquisition was opened to 
c. There were then seen the horrid dungeons where the victims of 


a f y have been incarcerated. There was to be seen the ragged re- 
atu of the dresses not only of men but of women and children. But 


n Cave occasioned especial horror, covered with remains of 
ve And earth mixed, including iuman skulls and skeletons of different 
ns and sizes, indicating persons of different ages and sexes.—(Bricf 


“an of the life of Dr. G. Achilli, &c., Dublin: Philip Dixon Hardy 


Sons). 
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fied the statements of others, but they have not seen Rome. 
The gorgeous palaces, the solemn temples, the venerable 
ruins, the glowing canvas, and the breathing statue, al! tel} 
of a mighty race long passed away, but they tell nothing 
of the condition or prospects of a people now existing. It is 
most true, that he who has not seen these glorious monuments 
of ancient days, can form no estimate of what Rome was, but 
having seen them will not enable him to say what Rome is. 

Recent events have so pointed our attention to the exist. 
ing state of things in Italy, that he who would add any- 
thing to the stock of our information must leave the high 
road, which has been already fully explored, and seareh in 
the bye ways, the evidence of the good or evil influence of 
Papal rule. The age is essentially an age of utility, and whilst 
we are content to seek in guide books, information on the 
interesting ruins of ancient Rome—we turn with contempt 
from the moonlight ravings of embryo Byrons, to the 
unpoetic narrative of every day realities. Hence, we con- 
sider that any one who really wishes to interest us by the 
publication of his experiences, must tell us of Rome, its 
ruler, its institutions, their objects and the means adopted 
to carry them out, as they at present exist. We want no 
theories, as to how under other circumstances these matters 
might be arranged; we want to know what is being 
accomplished, and how it is being done. 

This is what we consider “ seeing Rome’ in its true 
sense, and the man so seeing, and fairly stating to the 
world the result of his observations, confers upon those 
who have not had similar opportunities, a boon that cannot 
be too highly prized. Therefore we hail with peculiar 
pleasure, the appearance of this admirable book, the title of 
which we have placed at the head of this paper, and which 
reflects the highest credit upon the good taste, sound jndg- 
ment, and impartiality of Mr. Maguire. ‘‘ Impartiality — 
we think we hear some ranters exclaim—* impartiality 
indeed—nonsense—it is the book of a partizan. e 
are not astonished at the exclamation. We all recollect 
the amazement with which Robinson Crusoe—long sy aig 
wed from converse with his species—tirst beheld—after ® 
lengthened interval—the impress of a humanfoot 1n the iat 
ofthat desolate shore, often pressed by the more fant z 
companions of his exile. So those who thus exciaae 
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our author, naturaily feel surprised at the first glimpse of 


trath’s footprint on that track till now trodden only by the 
Whitesides, Trollopes, Dickenses and Starks, Long accus- 
tomed to accept as faithworthy the lucubrations of superfi- 
cial travellers, who, ignorant of the language, jealously 
excluded from the sanctuary of native domestic life, 
remaining stationery but a few months in any place, hedged 
round with a prickly array of self-suflicient prejudices, posses- 
sing no sympathyof religion or feeling with those whom they 
observe, thoroughly mistake the moral and _ intellectual 
character of the Italians, they are struck with wonder at 
the far different results which the researches of a conscien- 
tious and enlightened mind, verified by references which 
challenge contradiction, exhibit. Inclined by prejudice, by 
interest and association, to lend a willing ear to any absur- 
dity relative to Rome, the Papacy, or to Catholicism—they 
prefer to confide in the false assertions of ignorant and mis- 
guided zealots, rather than credit a narrative of facts 
worked out in honest investigation. But if to be truthful 
be to be partial, we are sure Mr. Maguire will accept the 
imputation, rather as a compliment than a censure. 
raversing the route usually pursued by visitors to Rome, 
our author arrived in the Eternal City on the 3lst of 
Uctober, 56. Immediately upon alighting from his ear- 
riage, he set himself to collecting materials for his projected 
work, and naturally directed his first attention to the ruling 
power, whose policy and the effects of its influence he had 
determined to describe. The illustrious man, (whose noble 
designs for the amelioration of his people, though defeated 
by the blighting treason of those who had sworn to die in 
his defence, have endeared him to all who sincerely desired 
the well-being of his subjects; and whose magnanimity 
while suffering from that most severe affliction to a sensitive 
heart, the ingratitude of the very persons for whose happi- 
hess he had laboured, has excited the sympathy of Christen- 
dom,) was born in Sirigaglia, on the 13th of May, 1792. 
ly manifesting a preference for the ecclesiastical state, 
8 plous mother ardently besought Him who holds in His 
hands the hearts of men, to assist her son by His grace, in 
ty stage of his preparation for the office of the ministry. 
‘or were her prayers unavailing, for though when young 
subject to a most harassing disease, he had been but a short 
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time admitted to the holy order of deacon, when all traces 
of the sickness vanished, and being ordained priest he cele- 
brated his first mass on Easter day, 1819, 

From the circumstance that Count Mastai had beep 
summoned to join the guard of honour at Milan, has sprung 
a report, currently received, that he had intended to em- 
brace the military profession. But the fact is, he never 
entertained any such intention, nor did his disposition 
prompt him to such a eareer. Shortly after his ordination 
he accompanied Monsignor Muzi in his mission to Chili, 
and two years after his return, having meanwhile presided 
over the Ospizio of San Michele, he was appointed Arch- 
bishop of Spoleto. In this city he founded an orphanage, 
of an industrial character, which still remains, a monument 
of his benevolence and charity. Even at this early period 
of his career, he began to experience the evil of political 
disturbanees ; but by entreaties, expostulations, and _pro- 
mises he induced the insurgents to deliver up their arms, 
which were at once sent to Rome. An earthquake which 
happened soon after afforded a wider field for the exercise 
of his charity, and everywhere was the good bishop to be 
seen consoling, encouraging, and relieving the victims of 
this terrible calamity. Translated from the see of Spoleto 
to that of Imola, he was proclaimed Cardinal in 1840. In 
his new diocese he established a college for the poorer class 
of ecclesiastical students, he also established an orphanage, 
similar to that of which we before made mention as estab- 
lished by him in Spoleto.. And here we may perhaps be 
allowed to remark, as we shall hereafter have to draw the 
reader's attention more particularly to the subject, that all 
those institutions, whether preventive, reformatory, or Im- 
dustrial, of which we now boast so much, and justly enough ; 
have existed for years in the Papal states. Ever solicitous for 
the salvation of all, like his Divine Master whose mission 
was “not to call the just but sinners to repentance, ” he 
purchased out of his private means, and suitably fitted up 
a house, where the lost ones of the world might find a refuge 
from its scorn, and devote the remainder of their lives to 
efface, by their penitence, the record of their crimes. 

This refuge he placed under the controul of the order 
of the Good Shepherd, some nuns of which came at his 
urgent request from the parent house at Angiers. He 
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erected an asylum for Junatics which he entrusted to the 
Sisters of Charity. In the midst of these pious avocations 
the death of Gregory the XVI. summoned him to Rome 
to attend in his place at the Conclave. Little did he think 
that in forty-eight hours he would be placed in the proudest 
and most perilous position man can occupy on earth. 
Overwhelming indeed were the sensations which crowded upon 
the heart of Mastai, when it was announced that he was b 
the unanimous suffrage of his brethren of the Sacred Col 
lege, elected to fill that chair whereon so many illustrious 
saints and sages have sat to judge the sisoile of God: 
that chair consecrated by the rich libation of martyrs’ 
blood, witness of the rise and fall of many nations, but 
destined itself to exist to the end of time, unshaken by 
flood or storm, an indestructible monument of God’s promise 
to man. 

Great was the joy which was diffused amongst the people 
on the accession of Pius IX. who now came to the throne 
with a heart overflowing with love for his people, and a 
fervent desire to contribute to their welfare, and to promote 
the developement of rational liberty. His first act was the 
proclamation of an amnesty. With the terms on which that 
great indulgence was conceded, most of our readers are 
acquainted. Before, however, proceeding to examine the 
policy of the steps by which His Holiness sought to inau- 
gurate the new era of enlightened progress, the character 
of those suicidal measures by which his designs were 
thwarted, and the instruments employed to excite and foster 
a revolution hostile to the best interests of the people, and 
destructive of the dawning hopes of Italian th son we 
think it will not be inappropriate here to insert some anec- 
dotes illustrative of that charity, gentleness, affability, and 
strict sense of justice which are prominent characteristics 
othis disposition: we give them in Mr.Maguire’sown words:— 


One day a little fellow, all in tears, attempted to make his way 
through t ie ranks of the Swiss guards, to present a petition. The 
ope, hearing, the noise, inquired as to its cause, and sent for the 
petition. It was in these words :—‘ Most Holy Father, my mother 
isoldand infirm. Iam too young to support her life and mine. 
Our landlord, a bad man, will turn us out to-morrow if we don’t pay 
im the four scudi we owe him. Deign to lend them. I will pay 
youwhen | am bigger.” « What is your name, my good child, and 
iow old are you ?” asked the Pope. “Lam Paul; and I am ten 
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years old.” ‘ What trade is your father?” He's Waiting in Para 
dise for us these ten years,” answered the little fellow, with an ' 
of touching emotion. “And your mother?” inguired the Pope 
“She embroiders and prays from morning to night,” Having asked 
the child where he lived, and been told, the Pope desired him to 
come on the next day, and that he would give him what his mother 
wanted. In the meantime inquiries were made, which proved that 
the statement of the child was correct : and when he came again 
the Pope gave him ten seudi. ‘I did not ask you for ten,” said * 
little fellow, and he gave back six. Take them again, my good 
child,” said the Pope, “ and tell your mother I will look after her 
for the future.” 

Not content with giving alms in the street, or to those whe applied 
to him personally or by petition, the Pope himself visited many an 
abode of poverty, and ministered to the wants of its occupants with 
his own hand. ‘The same hand smoothed the pillow of the sick in 
the public hospitals (which he always visited without the possibility 
of his intentions being previously made known), and administered to 
the dying the last consolations of religion. 

One night a person, in a Jay habit, entered one of the public hospi- 
tals, and being attracted by the groans of a patient, approached the 
bed on which he lay. The sufferer was a poor French artist, who, 
feeling that he was dying, was most anxious to have the services of a 
priest. The almoner was looked for in vain ; but the Pope—for it 
was he—administered the last Sacraments to the poor man, who died 
in his arms. Next day the almoner was dismissed. 

Other institutions were visited in the same manner, and their 
abuses laid bare to the vigilant eye of one who, even in the most 
wretched of criminals, recognised a brother. Gentle and merciful 
to every form of suffering, whether the malady were of the soul, the 
mind, or the body, the Pope was inexorable to those who oppressed 
or defrauded the helpless or the poor; and many salutary examples 
were given, by fine or by dismissal, to officials in charge of the vari- 
ous public institutions, who were soon made to know that the least 
offence against charity or justice would not go unpunished. And no 
class of his subjects excited in his breast a livelier compassion than 
the poor imprisoned debtors, many of whom, no doubt, were the 
victims of their own folly and extravagance, but many more of whom 
were victims of the fraud or the tyranny of others. To these bis 
visits were indeed those of an angel of mercy; for his hand flung 
open their prison door, and his generosity supplied them with the 
means of commencing a new career. 

Ever alive to the great importance of educating the young— 4 
duty to which he had already devoted so many years of his life—the 
Pope was determined to see with his own eyes how his wishes in that 
respect were carried out ; and scarcely a week passed in which he 
did not make one of his unannounced and unexpected visits. These 
visits were made by night as well as by day. pee 

On a day in March, 1847, two priests, who had come ina mo 
carriage, asked permission to see the schools in a certain wer hd 
teachers were rather annoyed at being disturbed ; and one of the 
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said, “ Certainly the Pope would not like strangers to be admitted to 
the school exercises without an order.” “ You are mistaken,” said 
the Pope, throwing open his cloak. He then took a seat, inquired 
into everything, examined the pupils, and distributed prizes to the 


deserving. ; ; 
On another occasion he desired to witness for himself the opera- 


tion of the Night Schools, which had been specially established for 
artisans, and others who, being employed during the day, could not 
attend the ordinary schools ; and leaving the Quirinal at night, in a 
hired carriage, and attended by one of his chamberlains, the Pope was 
enabled to judge for himself of the value of these, the most interest- 
ing, if not the most useful, of the Roman schools. 

Asan instance of the manner in which he corrected abuses and 
administered justice with his own hand, may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing. 

Shortly after his accession, as he was going into the garden of the 
Quirinal,a soldier, on duty held out a regulation loaf. The abe 
wok it, and found it to be bad. ‘ Do you always get bread like 
this?” asked the Holy Father. “ Always, your Holiness,” replied 
the soldier.‘ Well, we will look to it.” Next day he asked for a 
loaf of the bread, and found it just the same. He sent for the pur- 
veyor, and had him at once arrested and sent to prison, to be tried 
for the fraud. 7 

Attached though he is to his own family, there is not a 
single member of it who holds any public office, either in 
the Papal states, or at any foreign court. Well would it 
be for these countries, if those possessed of patronage 
would divest themselves of some portion of that family 
leeling which prompts them to appoint to offices of trust 
and emolument, men whose only claim to such employment 
is the relationship, not always honourable, which they can 
boast to some noble or distinguished family. 

Having thus shown that whilst in his private capacity 
open as the day to melting charity, in instances where he 
sees that its exercise will be beneficial, and the object 
not unworthy his paternal care, he is most careful to 
avoid anything which would bear the semblance of partiality 
‘Tr nepotism, we shall now proceed to consider him in the 
character of sovereign, and from his acts judge whether he 
“eserves the censure with which the English press and the 
English people have latterly been in the habit of assailing 
his reputation. Summoned to the government of a people 
ong inured to despotism—for we believe the warmest 
advocate of the temporal power of the Popes, will not have 
‘he hardihood to assert, that the Papal vate was not a des- 
hlsm—however mild that rule may have been, how- 
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ever paternal the ruler, the form of government was not 
the less a despotism. We don’t mean for a moment ty be 
understood as inferring that the government was tyrannical 
we use the term merely us defining a system in which the 
people have no voice in the management of' the state, the 
assessment of their own burthens, the levying of war or the 
making of peace, as opposed to the constitutional and 
republican forms of government in which they possess those 
rights in a modified or absolute manner. Adopting then 
this distinction, which we consider tolerably clear and 
generally admitted, we think we may without danger 
of contradiction assert that the Papal government was a 
despotism. 

Called then to the head of such a government, his 
first acts clearly showed his determination to put an 
end to the previously existing state of things, and 
to establish in its place a form of government more conso- 
nant with the liberal and enlightened ideas of the age, and 
more consistent with the advancing importance of popular 
opinion as a power in the state. He was aware, however, 
that a sudden change from a condition in which the people 
had no power, to one in which they should possess the en- 
tire legislative functions of the kingdom, would be caleula- 
ted to exercise a prejudicial influence upon the stability of 
his government, for experience has taught us that a people 
long unused to the free exercise of their elective functions, 
rarely perform this important duty with calmness and dis- 
cretion. The candidate who pledges himself to accomplish 
the most utopian projects, is alas too often preferred to him, 
who with more prudence, and greater honesty, is willing to 
support such measures as will contribute to the happiness 
and prosperity of his constituents. Nor is this to be won- 
dered at, for have we not ourselves seen in our own county 
political adventurers, totally destitute of character, mampt 
late the people for their own personal aggrandizement, oof 
elected on the faith of pledges, which no honest man wow 
accept, and which they never meant to observe; de 
the first opportunity the cause to which they had sworn . 
adhere, and then seck in the cold shade of office, or He 

os 1 wh} ‘» perjury produced. 
tomb, oblivion of the evils which their perjury Pros™ “ 
Should we then be surprised if the Pope sought reget 
whether his people were prepared for those liberties - : 
it was his design to concede. Nor are we to estimate We 


sert on 
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concessions he made by those which have been wrung from 
proud tyrants by the united power and strong arm of a 
people, already lawfully possessed of freedom, but unjustly 
deprived of its enjoyment by the unconstitutional encroach- 
ments of unscrupulous monarchs. For we should remem- 
ber that it was the laudable anxiety of a merciful sovereign 
to endow his subjects with liberty and power which they never 
before had tasted, and that too without solicitation, by the 
impulse of his own generous nature, in the hope that there- 
by he would confer on his subjects the greatest privilege 
in his power to bestow, and by admitting them to a share 
in the administration of the state, excite them to combine 
for the maintenance of a government in whose continuance 
they would be each individually interested. But this was 
not to be done by recklessly placing in their hands a power 
which they could not know how to employ. It is only by 
moderate reforms, by leading them on gently, step by step, 

that a people long unused to power can be taught to 
appreciate its utility. A blind man suddenly restored to 
sight, cannot at all estimate relative distances, which to a 
person accustomed to see, are pertectly well defined. The 

classic authors, over whose pages scholars love to ponder, 

are nonsense to a child ignorant of the very rudiments of 
language ; but teach the child his rudiments, bring him along 

through the primary steps of learning, and he will come in 

ume to understand and appreciate those beauties with 

which the scholar is enchanted. So a young people, or a 

people in whose government a change is to be made, for 

they are in relation to the new state of things in a manner 

born again, must be taught the rudiments of self-govern- 

ment before they can be admitted to the study or applica- 

uon of its more difficult mysteries. 

We do not criticise very severely the language of a gram- 
mar, nor apply to its style the standard of classical authors : 
re the first steps of the Pope’s reforms may not inaptly be 
re ae Sramunarot self-government, and we demand there- 
ful _ t le concessions of the Pope shall not be tested by the 
— of liberty enjoyed by long established consti- 
with th ay ernments, but that it shall be tried in connexion 
shine a £ ernie of the people he was about to enfran- 
fitted 1, ut the amount of freedom which they were then 

“WO receive, with advantage to themselves and safety 
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to the state. Tried by such a test, we think that the con- 
cessions made were as ample as rationally could be yielded 
keeping in mind, at the same time, that they were intended 
merely as a forerunner of still more ample popular reforms, 
Having, as we have betore stated, inaugurated his govern- 
ment by a general amnesty, he next proceeded to carry 
out the expectations which his known tendency to libers- 
lity excited. Accordingly, on the 19th of April he pub- 
lished a constitution embracing the principle of representa- 
tive government, and on the 15th of November, 1847, the 
council therein promised was solemnly assembled, amidst 
the enthusiasm of the people. The objects of calling toge- 
ther this council were explained, by what is termed a “ pro- 
prio motu,” which was promulgated on the 15th of Oetober 
previous. 

When, by our circular of the 19th of April last, we announced 
our intention to choose and call to Rome respectable persons, from 
each province of the Pontifical dominions, our object was to forma 
Council of State, and thus endow the Pontifical Government with 
an institution justly appreciated by the other European Govern. 
ments, and which, in former times, constituted the glory of the 
States of the Holy See, a glory due to the genius of the Roman 
Vontiffs. Weare persuaded that, when assisted by the talent and 
experience of persons honoured with the suffrages of entire pro- 
vinees, it will be easier for us boldly to take in hand the administra- 
tion of the country, and impart to it a character of utility, which is 
the object of our solicitude. This result we are certain to attain. 
Our fixed determination, combined with the moderation of the public 
mind, must enable us to reap the fruit of the seed already sown. 
We will thus show the entire world, through the medium of our 
voices and the press, and by our attitude, that a population inspired 
by religion, devoted to its prince, and gifted with good sense, knows 
how to appreciate u political blessing, and express its gratitude with 
order and moderation. This isthe only price we demand in recott- 
pense of our constant solicitude for the public welfare, and we COn- 
fidently hope to obtainit. Trusting in the aid of Divine Providence 
and wishing our sovereign resolutions to be executed, we have decreed 
the following of our own accord, having duly considered the matter, 
and in virtue of our supreme authority :— 


“ORGANISATION OF THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 


“The Council of State is to be composed of a cardinal-president, 
a prelate, vice-president, and 24 councillors, named by the spears 
and who are to have fixed salaries. Each province will return a coun- 
cillor, Bologna 2, and Rome and its vicinity 4. . 

“The second paragraph relates to the mode of cle 


nation of the councillors. f legislation ; 
‘* They are to be divided into four sections ;—first, of leg 


ction and nomi- 
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second, of finance ; third, of internal adininistration, commerce, and 
manufactures; fourth, of the army, public works, prisons, &c. 
« The Council is instituted to assist the Pope in the administration ; 
to give its opinion on matters of government, connected with the 
neral interests of the state and those of the provinces; on the 
reparation of laws, their modification, and all administrative regu- 
ations ; on the creation and redemption of public debts ; the impo- 
sition or reduction of taxes; the alineation of the property and 
estates belonging to the Government ; on the cession of contracts ; 
on the customs’ tariff and the conclusion of treaties of commerce ; 
onthe budget of the State, the verification of the accounts and 
general expenditure of the administration of the State and provinces ; 
on the revision and reform of the present organisation of district 
and provincial councils,” &c. 


Still keeping in mind that this was but the basis of a 
reform still more comprehensive, we consider that all im- 
partial and right-thinking persons will see, in this council 
elements, which if wisely and honestly directed, were cal- 
culated to bring about the most beneficial results, and which 
by careful culture might have been made to produce substan- 
tial and enduring improvements in the social and national 
interest of the Papal states. 

The Provincial Deputies who formed this Council met 
uuder the presidency of Cardinal Antonelli. The Pope 
addressed Rie in a brief but spirited harangue, in the 
course of which he said, ‘‘ I have three millions of subjects, 
as witnesses that I have hitherto accomplished much to 
unite my subjects with me, and to ascertain and provide for 
their necessities. It was particularly to ascertain those 
wants, and to provide better for the exigencies of the pub 
lic service, that I have assembled you in a permanent 
Council.” To which the Deputies replied in an address, in 
which the following passage occurs :—‘‘ We have often seen 
reforms imposed by popular exigencies, developing them- 
selves amidst tumults and collisions. Their conquest cost 
tears and blood. But, amongst us it is the first and most 
Venerable authority of all which wishes to initiate us in 
the progress of civilization.” Having thus concluded the 
formal part of their convocation, they turned their atten- 
lon to the transaction of the business for which they had been 
‘Summoned. Whilst thus engaged in laying the foundations 
of that superstructure, which he fondly hoped would confer 
upon his people not merely that momentary pleasure which 
such a change in a people's prospects is wont to excite, but 
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that lasting and enduring happiness which results from wise 
legislation, all were amazed, the eyes of the world 
were fixed upon this magnanimous sovereign, who untram- 
melled by forms, however venerable from their antiquity, 
was anxious to promote the freedom of his subjects whilst 
preserving intact the sacred deposit which had been trans. 
mitted through the long course of eighteen hundred years, 
The sympathies of every generous nation were excited in be- 
half of the Pontiff. Addresses poured in upon him, even from 
those who differed from him in religious belief. America was 
foremost in this manifestation ; from New York there came 
an address, emanating from Puritans and the descendants 
of Puritans, expressive of their admiration of his noble 
conduct, and of a hope that success would attend his efforts 
to elevate the Roman nation to that position which its 
ancient glory and renowned achievements entitled it to 
occupy. But the Pope’s course was not free from danger, 
Austria, naturally fearful of the establishment of a consti- 
tutional form of government in the centre of a country, in 
which she had so large a stake, and dreading that a union 
of all the Italian states might be formed, under the auspi- 
ces of the liberal Pontiff, which would terminate her power 
in Italy, looked with suspicion upon his tendency towards 
liberal institutions. Accordingly on the plea of protecting 
the Pope from danger from his factious subjects, she 
occupied Ferrara, with a large force under Radetzky, 
This gross violation of the rights of an independent 
sovereign was met by a spirited protest on the part of the Papal 
covernment. Nor was this remonstrance unsupported 
by more cogent arguments. For though averse from any 
reference to physical force, the Pope felt it would be highly 
improper and unworthy his dignity to permit such am 
interference without displaying his power to resist such 
encroachments. 

He therefure called upon his people and nobly they res 
ponded to his summons. Even monks seemed to have 
imbibed the martial ardour of warriors, and came forth 
from their silent cloisters to do battle in so holy a pie? 
All thoughts of reform were for the time abandoned, and 
the universal ery was,‘ Let us march against the Austrians. 
So great was the people’s enthusiasm that in reading 
the history of this period, we almost fancy ourselves 
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transported to that time when Demosthenes called forth 
some portion of the oldspirit of ancient Athens, and in an- 
swer to one of those glorious bursts of eloquence, which the 
condition of his country evoked—the Athenians as one man 
cried out, “‘ Let us march against Philip—let us fight for 
our liberty—let us conquer or die.” 3ut as amongst the 
Athenians there were worthless and designing men, in whom 
alas the people too much trusted, who were willing to sell 
their country to the slavery of the King, so also, there 
were in the Papal states men base enough to be false to the 
loyal pledges they had given, base enough to betray their 
ruler at the most critical period of his struggle for their 
emancipation, and who having nothing themselves to lose, 
hesitated not to plunge their fellow subjects into the worst 
of all slavery, the slavery of their own unbridled passions, 
excited by evil-minded and designing men, who recognized 
laws but to violate them, and bywhom the most sacred rights 
of property, of persons and of religion, were ruthlessly 
trampled upon. In addition to these demagogues, there were 
also those who, viewing the Catholic Church as the ‘‘ Scarlet 
Woman,” and its visible head, as Antichrist in the sense of 
being the enemy of our Saviour, not in that of his vice- 
gerent,* looked forward to the downfall of the papacy as the 
first step towards the destruction of that foul superstition 
of which the Pope is considered the chief priest, and the 
re-establishment of what they regard as the only pure 
system of religious worship. 

The political demagogues, from the very first moment 
of Mastai’s election, hoped, from his known tendency to 
liberal institutions, that they would be able to excite the 
people todemand more than it could be considered safe to 
grant, and, therefore, they employed the very assemblings of 
the people for the purpose of expressing their gratitude for 
the concessions that had been made, as an instrument to 
create discontent. That arch-rebel, Mazzini, states this 
very plainly in his manifesto, in which he says—‘ Profit 
by the least concession to assemble in masses, mere it only 
to test, ¥ gratitude. Fetes, 80ngs, assemblies, numerous 
relations established between men of all opinions, suflice to 
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make ideas gush out, to give the people the feeling of iis 
strength and render it exacting.” Thus were the means 
adopted by a grateful people perverted into a medium for 
the spread of disaffection, and the introduction of policy 
ruinous to true liberty, and productive of the most disas- 
trous impediments to substantial progress. The proposed 
objects of the association formed by those who acknowledged 
Mazzini as their leader, are clearly pointed out in the rules 
by which that association was governed. From them we 
select the following :— 

1. The society is formed for the indispensable destruction of 
all the Governments of the Peninsula, and to form a single state of 
all Italy in republican form. . . . 30. Members who will not obey 
the orders of the secret society, and those who unveil its mysteries, 
shall be poignarded without remission. 31. The secret tribunal shall 
pronounce the sentence, pointing out one or two associates for its 
immediate execution. 32. The associate who shall refuse to execute 
the sentence shall be held perjured, and as such put to death on the 
spot. 33. If the victim succeed in escaping, he shall be pursued in- 
cessantly in every place ; and the guilty shall be struck by an invis. 
ible hand, were he sheltered on the bosom of his mother, or in the 
tabernacle of Christ... .54. Each tribunal shall be competent not 
only to judge guilty adepts, but to put to death all persons whom it 
shall devote to death. 


These were the objects for which that association was 
formed, of which it was proposed that the smave of the 
Saviour should be elected perpetual president. The pro- 
position is contained in the following words. 

1] socio L. P. U. propone al circolo popolare di inalzare 
?immagine del salvatore come presidente perpetuo e cos) si 
puol’ denominare Dio e popolo. 

Signed, G. Achilli. 

Votata fu ammessa per acclamazione. 

The members of this club, who, we have heard, were in the 
habit of corresponding with a nobleman, not distantly con- 
nected with some of the leading members of the cabinet of 
Kngland, though his being the accredited representative 0! 
this country has been, all of course truly, denied, worked 
so well that in a short period they were enabled to effect the 
reat object of their union, the expulsion of the Pope from 

tome. The press, which had been freed from the censor 
ship previously existing, set no bounds to its licence, and 
the mob, growing daily more conscious of its strength, 
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horame ‘more exacting’ in its demands. It would be use- 
leas and uninteresting to enter into a detail of the aets by 
whieh that foul consummation was brought about which 
deprived Rome of its ruler, the people of their father. The 
Pope’s prime minister was slain. The Quirinal was sur- 
rounded, and although the brave spirit of the Pontiff never 
quailed, though he declared his firm purpose not to grant 
anything to clamour, it was evident his authority was at an 
end, and that none of his acts would be free and voluntary. 
We extract the following from Mr. Maguire’s book ; the 
first, as will be seen, is the account given by the Dai/y 
News’ correspondent ; the second is from the pen of our 
author. 


But the brutal violence to which his Holiness eventually, though 
under protest, did yield, will be even more fully understood from the 
following passages of a letter which appeared in the Daily News, 
written by a gentleman whose communications to that Journal excited 
the greatest attention at the time :— 

“ At this stage of the proceedings it was evident that the die was 
east. From the back streets men emerged bearing aloft long ladders 
wherewith to seale the pontifical abode; carts and wagygons were 
dragged up and ranzed within musket-shot of the windows to protect 
the assailants in their determined attack on the palace ; the ery was, 
‘to arms! to arms ! and musketry began to bristle iv the approaches 
from every direction ; faggots were produced and piled up against 
one of the condemned gates of the building, to which the mob was in 
the act of setting fire when a brisk discharge of firelocks seattered 
the besiegers in that quarter. 

“The multitude began now to perceive that there would be a de- 
termined resistance to their further operation, but were confident 
that the Quirinal, if not taken by storm, must yield to progressive 
inroads. The drums were now beating throughout the city, and the 
disbanded groups of regular troops and carabineers reinforcing the 
hostile display of assailants, and rendering it truly formidable. Ran- 
dom shots were aimed at the windows, and duly responded to; the 
outposts, one after another, taken by the people, the garrison within 
being too scanty to man the outworks. The belfry of St. Carlino, 
whieh cominands the structure, was occupied. From behind the 
“(uestrian statues of Castor and Pollux a group of sharpshooters 
plied their rifles, and about four o'clock Monsignor Palma, private 
eae to his Holiness, was killed by a bullet penetrating his fore- 

“ Asif upwards of 6,000 troops of all ranks were not considered 
Oe eat the little garrison of a couple of dozen Swiss, tx 
duls alent mest appeared on the scene, and were drawn up an 
claimed estab aay the main gate, and, a truce having been pro- 

if ier deputation claimed entrance and audience of the 
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were bearers of the people's ultimatum, which was a reproduction of 
the five points before stated, and they now declared that they would 
allow his Holiness one hour to consider ; after which, if not adopted, 
they announced their firm purpose to break into the Quirinal, and put 
tu death every inmate thereof, with the sole and single exception of his 
Holiness him self. D 

Who will attempt, on rational grounds, to account for this abomi. 
nable outrage ? If, indeed, the palace assailed with such savage fury 
had been the dwelling-place of some foul tyrant, stained with the blood 
of his people—of some hardened monster, to whose ears the cries and 
groans of his subjects were as sweet music—of some wretch, dead to 
every good and generous emotion, and whose greatest delight it was 
to oppress and trample upon those unhappily subject to his sway,— 
then might the world comprehend and account for the dark doings of 
this day of shame and terror. But the monarch thus brutally out. 
raved, was the best as well as the most exalted of living men,—in 
whose breast ever welled a fountain of love, and charity, and compas. 
sion,—whose every thought, from the moment that he rose in the 
morning, till he last knelt to his God at night, was of doing good— 
how he could improve and elevate bis people—how he could promote 
their temporal and eternal interests—how he could most effee- 
tually minister to the necessities of the poor, the suffering, and 
the sick—how he could most securely train the young in intelligence 
and virtue, raise up the fallen, and restore the erring to the right 
path. His was a brow that never contracted in resentinent—his an 
eye that never flashed with anger—his a mouth that never uttered 
words of scorn or contempt ; but, ever gentle, ever merciful, ever 
good, Pius 1X. seemed born to attract towards him the hearts and win 
the confidence of mankind. But the base and bad took advantage of 
those qualities which command the respect of the good, and despised 
the gentle and benign sovereign for the lack of that sternness and that 
rigour which they could alone appreciate, but which formed no ele- 
ment in the sweet character of the Vicar of Christ. 

The plotters nad done their work too effectually to allow of hope 
for their return to reason. The moderate were shocked at the 
excesses perpetrated in the prostituted name of liberty ; but they 
were powerless in this hour of frenzy, nor could their voice be 
heard in the wild storm of popular commotion. The power of the 
Pope was utterly paralysed, and his personal safety in danger, a 
repeat the words of the Duke d'Harcourt, “ The authority o ie 
Pope is now absolutely null. It exists only in name, and none of ™ 
acts will be free and voluntary.” 


The Pope then fled from Rome, and was received by the 
King of Naples with the most generous hospitality. But 
the Lloly Father was not destined long to remain an exil* 
By the assistance of the French he was again restored . 
his rightful throne. We have not entered into any account 
of the atrocities perpetrated by the republicans. it 18 ad 
cient to refer our readers to the principles by which 
were guided, and to state that they fully acted up © them.. 
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Those who desire a detail of their acts will find them re- 
counted by Mr. Maguire, and we do not consider it fair in 
a mere review, to extract such a number of passages as 
might lead persons to deprive themselves of the pleasure of 
perusing his graphic work. Our object is rather to induce 
them to read the book, for we consider it highly creditable 
in its execution, and most praiseworthy in its design. Le 
himself, in his preface, expresses a hope that this object, 
viz., the removal of that prejudice which obscures the judg- 
ment of many well-intentioned men, may be accomplished 
by means of his book, Ue thus writes: 

I shall only add, in conclusion, the expression of a sincere and 
heart-felt hope, that this volume may have the effect of removing 
from the minds of many honest and well-intentioned readers, the 
dark veil with which ignorance and prejudice have obscured the truth, 
—and that these pages may enable the conscientious of every com- 
munion to comprehend the character and appreciate tbe virtues of 
one of the best of Men, one of the most beneficent of Rulers, and 
one of the most illustrious of Popes. 

The Pope’s first act on receiving the intimation that he 
was free to return, was the publication of an amnesty. He 
shortly afterwards set out on his return. The whole course 
of his journey back resembled rather the triumph of a 
victorious general, than the return of a sovereign who had 
been expelled, hy the desire,as it was asserted, of his 
people, The citizens of Rome went forth to meet him, flung 
themselves before his chariot to implore his protection, and 
such was their anxiety tocatch a glimpse of their long absent 
parent, that the escort which accompanied him could with 
lificulty clear a passage. Indeed his reception was not un- 
like that which a family accords to itshead, who after a long 
absence necessitated by untoward circumstances,1eturns once 
more to bless them with his presence. 

No sooner had he arrived in his dominions, than he set 
imself’ to remedy the disastrous evils which the revolu- 
tion had caused. “The greatest misery prevailed in conse- 
conde wr ni of the currency resulting from 
jo hatha aj re paper money ; this evil has not yet been 
i uaa : ae , and its existence has lessened considerably 
dealeos r iH | electually carrying out the reforms he so much 

* the strictest economy was necessary for this 
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and the establishment of railways, to both of whieh projects 
he is particularly favourable, will soon place this countpy 
on a par with those which boast their forwardness jp tho 
race of civilization. The generalidea which prevails, that the 
priests absorb all the offices in the state, is most erroneous, 
for the proportion of ecclesiastics to laymen, is as one to 
eighty; and certainly it cannot be said that they engross the 
wealth of the state, for, from a statistical account furnished 
by Mr. Maguire, itappears that whilst there are employed 
even in the ecclesiastical offices of the rovernment, whieh 
without any unfairness might belong exclusively to eecele 
siastics, OnE hundred and surly ecck siastics, ‘at salaries 
amounting to thirly-six thousand one hundred and twenty 
scud?, there are three hundred and siaty laymen, at salaries 
amounting to s.rty-one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
six seudi, Somuch for priestly rule, and further :—the people 
prefer ecclesiastics to laymen, for M. de Rayneval thus 
writes on this subjeet:— 

But here a curious fact presents itself to our consideration. 
The provinces administered by laymen, amongst others those of Ferrara 
and Camerino, are sending deputation upor deputation to the govern: 
ment for permission to havea prevate appointed. The people are 
not accustomed to day delegates. = Tey refused obedience and respect 
to these latter. They accuse them of confining their interest to their 
own families ; and there is nothing, even to their wives, which does 
not give rise to questions of precedence and etiquette. In a word, 
the government which to satisfy this pretended desire of the popula- 
tion to be presided over by laymen, reserved a certain number of. 
places for them, finds this disposition opposed by the population them- 
S¢ ives, 

As there might arise a misunderstanding from the use of 
the term “prelate,” we think it right to state that the 
Roman prelates are not at all bound to exter mito hog 
orders, 

As we have now brought the Pope back to Rome, it may 
not prove uninteresting to place before our readers the course 
of his daily life. We quote from Mr Maguire :— 

He rises before six o'clock, and celebrates Mass every morning i 
the vear. Not content with this act of priestly devotion, he hears 


«+ ‘ tk ° ee 4 S ate, on 
another Mass. He then gives audience to his Sor retary ot yg 
Domo, on i 


matters of public importance, and next to his Major 
affairs of his household. He next receives the letters od 
him, which, as I shall have reason to show, are of the most his 
character. These he carefully reads, and places in_ the hands bi 
Private Secretary, for further information, or sad be a een 4 
upon, as the case might require. At ten, his audtences, properly § 
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called, commence, and generally fast till two. He then dines, bis 
fare being of the simplest kind. At three he trequently drives out, 
Ne excursion usually occupying tilltive. At five the audiences are 
resumed, and continue till nine, or even to ten, at night. The au- 
diences being over, he then reads his office, Just as any ordinary priest, 
and retires to a bed as simple and plain as belongs to the humblest 
student in Rome. Besides special audiences, which may occur at 
any moment, each day is set apart for those of a particular kind, and 
the transaction of certain classes of business, connected either with 
the internal administration of the Papal States, or appertaining to 
those no less vrave matters which demand the constant consideration 
of the Supreme Pontiff! The various fixed audiences which are 
given at present on each day inthe week, may be thus particularised :— 
Monpay. 

Morning.Ilis Eminence the Secretary of Memorials, and the 
Minister of Arms, ‘The first Monday of the month, the President of 
the Academy of Noble Ecelesiastics, and the Secretary of Regular 
Discipline, who has audience also on the third Monday, ‘The second 
Monday, the Promcter of the Faith. The fourth Monday, the Ad- 
vocate of the Poor. 

Evening. —Cardinal Perfect of the Segnatura, Secretary of the 
Council, Administrator and Secretary of St. Peter’s, and the Secre- 
tary of Briefs to Princes. 

Tuespay. 

Morning. —Cardinal Secretary of Briefs, Cardinal Pro-Datario, 
and the Under Datario. On the first and third Tuesdays of the 
month, the Cardinal Visitor of the Apostolical Ospizio of San Michele, 
and Monsignor the Almouer. 

Evening. The Master of the Apostolic Palace, and Monsig. the 
Commendatore di S. Spirito. The second ‘Tuesday ofevery month, 
Monsig. President of the Consulta, which is one of the principal 
tribunals of Rome. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Morning. —Minister of the Public Works, Minister of the Interior 
and of the Police, and Minister of Finance. 

_ Bvening,—Monsig. the Assessor of the Holy Office, Monsig. the 
Secretary of the Consistory, Monsig. Secretary of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs, and Monsig. Secretary of Latin Letters. 

‘ThHurspay. 

Morning. —Congregation of the Holy Office. 

Evening. —Monsig. the Auditor of His Holiness, and the Secretary 
of Briefs to Princes. Kivery first Thursday evening, the Secretary 
of Holy Rites. 


I RipAy. 

: nei. ardinal Seeretary of Briefs, Cardinal Pro Datario, 
} eet “Whew ‘/ ; , : 
ge wader Datario, Cardinal Secretary of Memorials, and Monsig, 

"Reon of Sacred Rites. 

A a or ee OSE . ’ 7 ‘ 
. Ns.——Cardinal Venitentiary, and Monsig. Secretary of 
PRDODS and Rewulars. 
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SaTuRDAY, 

Morning.— Minister of the Interior and of the Police, and Minister 
of Finance. 

Evening. —Cardinal Vicar of Rome, Monsig. Secretary of Latin 
Letters, Monsig Secretary of the Apostolic Visit. The last of these 
on the third Saturday of every month. 

Sonpay. 


Evening.—Monsig. Secretary of Propaganda, Monsig. Auditor of 


« 


His Holiness, and Monsig. the Secretary of Studies 

Before the above-mentioned morning audiences commence, the 
Holy Father receives, about half-past eight o'clock, every day of the 
year, his Eminence the Secretary of State, or in his place, Monsig. 
the Under Secretary of State. 

The charity of the Pope knows no limits. Since his 
accession to the Pontifieate, in 1846, Pius the Ninth has 
spent, in charitable and pious works, no less a sum than 
1,900,000 seudi—a sum fabulous in amount, when taking 
into consideration the extent of his private resources, 
These consist of 300 sendi a month, or about 4,200 seudi 
in the year; which would be about equal to £1,000 a-year 
of English money. But how could he thus spend so much 
in charity? The answer is ready. Sovereigns constantly 
receive presents from their fellow sovereigns; these the 
Pope devotes to the relief of his poorer subjects, and in 
the foundation and endowment of institutions for their 
benefit, and this brings us to the second part of our 
notice. 

The institutions of Rome and first of those devoted to 
education. It is an old and oft-repeated calumny on the 
Catholie Church, that she is opposed to the diffusion ot 
knowledge, because, it is argued, her dominion is founded 
on ignorance, and if once the light of learning were 
permitted to penetrate the darkness in which her subjects are 
enveloped, her reign would be at an end, and her power 
completely destroyed. We have said above, oft-repeated, 
and why? for this reason, that those who put forward these 
charges, are ignorant, stubborn and self-sutlicient men, who, 
when the statements they make have beeen refuted and 
proved untrue, imagine they can produce convietion by a 
reiteration of their former ‘falsehood. This was a favorile 
method with James the Second—he asserted a proposition, 
and as often as wiser people ventured respectfully to § +s 
that it was erroneous, he asserted it again in exact y tne 
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same words, and conceived that by doing so he at once 
disposed of all objections. So those tourists who represent 
Italy as without schools, and stigmatise Catholicity as 
opposed to the diffusion of literature, though often convicted 
of falsehood, hope by the repetition of the lie to give it the 
appearance of truth, and thus they repeat their statements 
as James did, or like the schoolmaster described by 
Goldsmith wish to prove, ‘That even though vanquish'd 
they can argue still.” We have often heard of persons 
who have so frequently related some particular story, the 
facts of which never existed out of their imagination, that 
they at last from the mere furce of habit, came to consider 
them as having actually happened, and no matter how mar- 
vellous the adventure, or how impossible the cireumstan- 
ces of the tale, their anger would be immediately roused, 
did any one dare to doubt the truth of their narrative. 

But with none of these have we any concern, they are 
mentioned only to be excluded—tor they have either de- 
signedly or inadvertently misled those who trusted to them. 
Catholicity is not opposed to intellectual progress, nor on 
the other hand, is intellectual progress prejudicial to the 
interests of Catholicism. If knowledge were inimical to 
the existence of the Catholic Chureh, its Chief’ Priest would 
not be found in the van of educational development. 
We do not usually furnish with arms the man whom we know 
has a design on our life—yet the Popes are guilty of this 
suicidal policy, if learning be opposed to the Church of 
which they are the head. ‘Throughout the Papal States 
there is not a town or city that cannot boast of many 
schools and colleges, and not a few of them possess univer- 
sities of very considerable eclebrity. 

Nor has this poliey been confined to one Pope. Every 
member of that long and unbroken line of Pontitls, from 
Peter to Pius, has been a munificent patron and encoura- 
ger of literature, science, and the arts. In fact the entire 
of their history bears unequivocal testimony to the beneficial 
eflects of their influence. It proves that for three hundred 
ed ant se net the darkness and illumination of 
ina Anas 5 ome, and subsequently withstood and enlight. 
warmed t opraved barbarisin of northern nations that 
mass of r countless myriads to break up the unwieldy 

wolnan dominion, It proves that when arts 
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were almost lost, and science had nearly perished— whey 
polished languages were exchanged for the jargon of 
barbarous invaders—when human knowledge withered atthe 
foul contact of northern barbarism, and human institutigys 
erumbled into dust before their storiny career ; when 
one overwhelming deluge of ignorance, ferocity, rapine and 
blood rolled over the beauteous plains of southern Kurope, 
the suecessors of St. Peter restrained this impetuous tor- 
rent. In their dominions science found a sanctuary. 
knowledge took retuge at the altar, the time-honored rolls 
of literature were placed within the veil of the temple, and 
while some endeavoured to civilize the untaught savage, 
others were employed in eolleeting and restoring all that 
was valuable in sacred or profane antiquity. But wherefore 
should we write upon this theme? Impartial history bears 
out our assertions, and to that tribunal we eontidently 
uppeal. Independently of what history relates, we enn 
best produce conviction by a reference to existing faets, and 
these are plentifully furnished by our author in the account 
which he gives of the many institutions devoted to the 
cultivation of learning, which during lis sojourn in the 
Kternal City, he had an opportanity of visiting. We need 
not refer particularly to the Irish, Knglish or Scotch colleges. 
their character is too well established to require comment. 
The fame of the Propaganda is as wide spread as the coun- 
tries from whieh its alumni are congregated. In the recent 
Polyglot Academy the pupils recited orations in /erty-four 
different languages. 

With regard to the Roman College we shall allow Mr. 
Maguire to speak of its operation. 

To give anything like a complete account of the Roman College 
would require a separate treatise in itself. A sketch of asingle 
Faculty will, however, give some idea of the extent of its eurriculum, 
and of the method of instruction. As it is upon the Faculty of Philo- 
sophy that the character of a university will be generally found to 
depend, it willbe convenient to take it in this case as an example. 
This Faculty is conducted by nine professors. The course of instruc 
tion extends over a period of three years, and includes the following 
subjects ~—_ 


Logic and Mathematics, Moral Philosopby, 
Elementary Mathematics, Physico-Chemistry, 
Mathematical Physics, Analytical Geometry, 
Philosophyof Religion, Astronomy, 


Differential and Integral Calculus. 
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In the first year of this course of Philosophy, the student has to 
attend lectures on two subjects ; Logie and Metaphysics, and Ele- 
mentary Mathematics. There are three lectures, of an hour each 
every day; two being devoted to the Logie and Ee al and 
one "to the Mathematics. In the second year of Phi osophy, the 
etudent attends four courses of lectures ; Moral Philosophy, 
Physico-Chemistry, and Mathematical Physics, for an hour each 
every day, and Analytical Geometry for half-an-hour every second 
day. In the third year, the student attends three courses,—the 
Philosophy of Religion, Astronomy, and the Calculus ;“ lectures 
being delivered on each of these subjects every day. ' 

From this statement it will be seen that, as far as the machinery 
of professorial instruction is concerned, the faculty of philosophy 
in the Roman College is superior to that of any university or college 
in Great Britain or Ireland, not excepting Oxford or Cambridge. 
In some of the universities lately established in this country 

reat stress is laid upon the importance of mathematical studies. 
Vet we find that even in these institutions, such, for instance, as the 
Queen's University in Ireland, a single professor is expected to teach 
every branch of mathematies ; whilst in the Roman College there 
are in general four distinct chairs appropriated to mathematical 
subjects. It is worthy of remark that many of the text books are 
written by the Jesuits themselves. Some of these are well known in 
England; such as the Principia Caleuli Differentiulis et Integralis, 
itenque,Caulculi Differentiarum finitarum : aucture Andrea Caraffa. S.J. 

The metaphysical course is very extensive. It is principally de- 
voted to a critical examination of the various theories of Psychology. 
The British writers who attract most notice are Locke and Reid; 
but the greater part of the Psychological course appears to be 
devoted to combating the fallacies of the German Metaphysicians. 

The course of Astronomy possesses many points of interest. In the 
first place, it is based, to a zreat extent, on the lithographed treatise 
which the late celebrated Father De Vico prepared for his class. 
This gives it a marked character of originality. In the second place, 
many brilliant discoveries have of late years, as well as centuries ago, 
been associated with the name of the Collegio Romana ; and its 
observatory has long been acknowledged to be one of the best in 
Europe. In studying that important part of astronomy which treats 
of the measurement of time, the student remembers with pride that 
it was to the founder of the College, to Gregory XIIL., we owe the 
correction of the Calendar. ‘The extent of the astronomical course 
may be judged from the fact, that it enters fully into such ques‘ions 
as the Lunar Theory, the stability of the Solar System, the Secular 
and Periodic Variations, the effect of a resisting medium, and the 
figures of the planets ; all these questions, as a matter of course, 
requiring a familiarity with the highest branches of mathematics, 

i the course of Physico-( ‘hemistry, after going through Chemistry 
2 al and the theories of Light and Heat, the class is occupied 

“Xperitnents in Electricity, Magnetism, and Galvanism. These 
Pi ree are, however, but of secondary importance ; the main 
le lectures in these latter subjects being devoted to dis- 
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cussing the investigations of Ampere, Arago, Faraday, &e., and 
developing the several formule which bring magnetism and electri. 
city into the domain of mathematics. 


It is not, however, so much with establishments of 
this character that we have to do—what we chiefly desire 
to know, is how the poor and humble are situated with 
reference to this, the greatest boon that can be bestowed 
onman. And truly it is a great gift. It raises man 
above the level of the common herd, elevates his thoughts, 
directs his judgment, teaches him to subject his passions 
to the government of reason. It is the hand-maid of 
religion ; without religion knowledge is a curse, but when 
united, they refine our nature, sanctify our aspirations, 
inake ambition virtue, and bring us nearer God. For this 
purpose and to show that our statements are not mere 
gratuitous assertions unsupported by facts, we shall 
again quote Mr. Maguire, and although our present ex- 
tract may appear long, we make no apology for its inser- 
tion. Beginning at the beginning, the first part of the 
quotation refers to elementary education. 


Until the year 1597, when the illustrious Saint, Giuseppe Cala- 
canzio, opened the first gratuitous school for the poor, which he did 
in the neglected district of Trastevere, elementary education in 
Rome was entirely in the hands of the masters of the regionary, or 
district, schools, who where then partly paid by the State, and partly 
by a small weekly stipend from their pupils. Miserable, however, 
as the payment of the regionary teachers was. they stoutly resisted 
the benevolent exertions of the Saint in favour of gratuitous educa- 
tion ; nor could he have overcome the many difficulties which were 
placed in his path, and which were attributable to various causes, # 
he were animated by a less ardent zeal, or were endowed with a less 
energetic spirit. In the course of his charitable ministrations to the 
poor, he saw that which we all see at this present day—namely, that 
ignorance was the fruitful source of misery and vice ; and, Catholic 
Priest as he was, he resolutely girded. his loins to encounter that 
very evil of intellectual darkness which he believed to be the worst 
enemy of the Church. His efforts were attended with the success 
which they merited ; and to those efforts, followed, as they have been, 
to this hour, by the exertions and sacrifices of numberless successive 
benefactors of youth, are due that noble system of gratuitous instruc- 
tion which forms one of the most striking and hopeful features of 
modern Roman civilisation. 4 

Leo XII. placed the elementary schools under the control an 
jurisdiction of the Cardinal Vicar ; and, by his bull of 1a25, t 
private schools, otherwise the regionary schools, were subjected = 
strict system of supervision. These fatter are held in the private 
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houses of the masters, who if the number of their pupils happen to be 
sixty—beyond which number no one school can contain—must 
employ the services of an assistant ; the calculation being, that one 
teacher cannot properly attend to more than thirty scholars. The 
course of education varies in different schools, according to the age, 
condition, or necessities of the pupils. In general, besides the usual 
system of reading, writing, arithmetic, and catechism, are included 
the elements of the Italian and French languages, Latin grammar, 

aphy, sacred and profane history, &c. The religious education 
of the child is never overlooked in these schools, though under the 
management of laymen ; for not only do the pupils attend mass 
every morning, but they are various religious practices observed 
during the day. Tunishment, which is strictly limited to beating on 
the hand with a small rod, is rarely administered, and is in many 
schools absolutely dispensed with, The masters must submit them- 
selves to an examination, in order to test their competency ; and the 
duty of making this examination, is entrusted to a Committee of 
Ecclesiastics, delegated by the Cardinal Vicar.* The same Com- 
mittee likewise exercise a general superintendence over the schools, 
their discipline, and their system of education. In case of the illness 
of a master, a substitute, paid by the State, attends in his place ; and 
the State also contributes an annual sum to provide rewards for deser- 
ving pupils. The number of the regionary schools is rather on 
the decrease than otherwise ; but this decrease is owing to a cause in 
the highest degree favourable to a more widely-diffused system of edu- 
cation—namely, the increase of gratuitous schools. The average, for 
some tine past, has heen somewhere about 50 schools for boys of the 
private ‘ind paying class, with 80 masters and assistants, and less 
than 2000 scholars, The exact number of regionary schools at pre- 
sent is 49. 

The saintly founderof the gratuitous schools was actively assisted 
by other ecclesistics—who were equally determined foes to igno- 
rance ; and before God called him to his reward, in the ripeness of a 
glorious old age, he had the happiness of beholding many free schools 
crowded with the children of the poor, and the organization of a 
number of religious and charitable associations devoted to their care. 

From those Pious Shools” many others sprang ; and now, in 
every part of Rome, there are gratuitous elementary schools suited 
to the wants and necessities of the population, with systems of educa- 





_ * It would be advisable if the example of Rome had been followed 
in England ; for it appears, by the last Census Report, that such an 
examination of teachers as 1 have above referred to, is much requi- 
“ in the private schools of the latter country. Mr. Horace Maun 
SAVS 

“In the case of 708 out of 13,879 schools, the returns were res- 
pectively signed by the master or mistress with a mark. The same 
's hoticeable with respect to 35 public schools, most of which had 
‘mallendowments.” Mr, Mann truly remarks, that “ the efficiency 
of a school depends unquestionably more upon the efficiency of the 
teacher than upon any other circumstance.” 
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tion adapted to various occupations and different branches of indus. 
try. Among the most prominent and successful conductors of ele. 
mentary education, are the Fathers Scolopi, the Fathers § 


‘ 


hase 
the Fathers of the Christian Doctrine, and the Christian Beceku’ 
all of whom have a number of flourishing schools under their charge, 

There are then the Parish Schools, one of which, at least is to he 
found in every parish of Rome. These schools are under the imme. 
diate control and direction of the Rector, or Parish Priest, who uses 
his best influence to induce the attendance of pupils. These schools 
alone afford a vast educational provision for the children of the 
poorer class. 

Besides these, there are several schools in the care of societies of 
various kinds, but whose chief object is the education of youth, of 
these, may be mentioned the Society degli Asilid’ Infanzia, which 
has two asylums, or educational establishments, for boys; one in 
Trastevere, and the other in Regola. Also, the Society: of Private 
Benefactors, amongst the principle of whom is Prince Doria; and 
they have an admirable institution entirely maintained at their own 
charge. 

The Roman Conference of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul 
has lately opened a flourishing school for the education of boys; 
and it is certain to use every exertion to extend the sphere of its 
operations. 

The Christian Brothers, or Brothers of the Christian Schools, 
have taken strong root in Rome, and are there, as in all other coun- 
tries where they have been established, amongst the most zealous 
and successful of the teachers of youth. To the Catholic reader of 
these countries, more especially of Ireland, their wonderful success, 
in elevating the tone and character of the working classes, is well 
known; and in Rome, their reputation, for the possession of all 
those attributes which can constitute zealous and conscientious 
teachers, is fully as high as it is elsewhere. These men are the very 
chivalry of the intellectual army of modern times; and yet thelr 
order is one of the many educational institutions which have sprung 
from the bosom of the Catholic Church—the reputed friend of dark- 
ness, and champion of ignorance! Some notice of the origin of 
this order may fitly introduce an allusion to their success in Rome. 

The Christian Schools of France owe their origin to the zeal and 
piety of the Abbé de la Salle. This distingu’shed ecclesiast¢ 
was born at Rheims on the 30th of April, [651, of parents 
of the highest respectability. Resolving to devote himself to the 
service of religion, he accepted a canonry in the Cathedral of Rheims, 
and, at a suitable age, was raised to the priesthood. Seeing the spit 
tual destitution of the children of the poor, and the very inefficient 
means for their instruction which the existing schools afforded, he 
determined on devoting to their reformation al] the time which his 
other duties left at his disposal. He assembled a small number 
teachers, induced them to adopt a kind of community life, a 
at their studies, and used every effort to quality them for “ “d. 
charge of their important and onerous obligations. He 9008 pyr: 
however, that his new undertaking would demand all his time a 
attention. Ife therefore resigned his canonry, sold his patrimony, 
and distributed its pros eods to the poor ; brought the . te 
reside with him in his own house, and laboured with them 1 ™ 


teachers ( 
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cofiducting of the schools. The fruits of his teaching soon became 
manifest ; the schools attained a high reputation, and numerous ap- 
plications poured in on the good Abbé for communities of such effi- 
cient teachers. A noviciate, or House of Probation, was established 
in which the junior members of the society were educated and 
trained to their respective duties ; and in a very short period the In- 
stitute spread itself throughout the principal parts of the kingdom. 

Rules and constitutions for its permanent government were now 
drawn up ; religious engagements for a limited time entered into ; 
and the title of “ Brothers of the Christian Schools” adopted. In 
1702 the saintly founder sent two of his brothers to Rome, in order 
to form an establishment in the Holy City. His object in doing so 
was (according to his own declaration) to place his Institute under 
the auspices of the Holy See ; to have more ready access to the feet 
of Christ's Vicar, for the approbation of its rules and constitutions ; 
to attach it for ever to the imperishable and infallible Church ; and 
to give testimony of his inviolable attachment to the Centre of 
Unity, at a time when so many were found ready to limit its prero- 
gatives, and question its authority, The undertaking was, after some 
time, successful. An establishment was formed. Another was 
given by Pope Benedict XIII., by whom the society was approved 
and confirmed in 1715. From that time it continued to flourish, 
until the disastrous period of the Revolution, when the decrees of 
the National Assembly, which proscribed religious societies, eom. 
pelled the brothers to disperse, and scatter themselves throughout 
the kingdom. Some took refuge in Italy, and were received into 
the houses existing, but the successes of the French arms in that 
peninsula deprived them of even this protection. Of the numerous 
establishments which had been possessed by the society, two only, 
those of Ferrara and Orvietto, now remained; and to their existence 
was owing the revival of the body, when the decree of the French 
Vonsul permitted the brotbers again to assemble in community. 

in 18V1 they opened an establishment in Lyons. Other establish- 
ments followed. In 1315 they reassumed the religious dress ; and 
from that period to the present, they have been increasing in numbers 
and efficiency, diffusing blessings around them in every locality which 
has been favoured with their pious aud edifying labours,* 

Actively patronized by successive Popes, including Leo XIT. and 
Pius IX., the brotherhood, having been reinforced from France, 
greatly extended the sphere of their labours. ‘They now, in 1857, 
possess five houses in Rome; in each of which there are 500. pupils, 
or, in all, 2,500. ‘hey have, besides, a school for the sons of the 


* By the latest authoritative returns we possess (those of 1844), 
we find that in France they have 658 schools; in Belgium 41; jn 
Savoy 28 ; Piedmont 30 ; Pontifical States 20; Canada 6: Turkev 
2; Switzerland 2; besides several in the United States of America, 
The number of children in daily attendance at their schools exceeds 
200,000. Since the date of this return, the number of their schools 
and scholars has been yreatly increased. The schools of this order 


. the United Kin sdom afford education to somewhere about $0,000 
"YS, 
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French soldiers; and also a boarding-house for bovs who are in. 
tended to fill situations in shops and other places of business. 

Morichini bears the highest testimony to the value of these schools 
and commends the zeal and ability of the masters, and the docility 
and affection exhibited by the scholars. Indeed, he goes so far, in 
his praise of the schools of the Christian Brothers, and of the man. 
ner in which they are conducted, as to assert that the boys have 
been known to go home grieving when the following day happened 
to be aholiday! If this be so, never was there a more eloquent tri. 
bute offered by pupils to their teachers. ©The Brothers do not con. 
fine their labours exclusively to their own schools, but attend to some 
others which have been lately established, either by the act of the 
Pope, or by the assistance st pitvnte individuals. =~ 

Kay (the Travelling Bachelor of Cambridge) in his Education of 
the Poor in England and Europe, published in 1846, says of the 
educational system of the Brothers of the Christian Schools ;— 

«© The education given in their schools is very liberal, and their 
books very good. The Brothers consider that if they neglect to 
develope the intellect of their pupils, they cannot advance their religious 
education satisfactorily ; they consequently spare no pains to attain 
the former development, in order that the latter, which is the great 
end of their teaching, and of all instruction whatsoever, may not be 
retarded.” 

To many of the Roman monasteries there are colleges or schools 
attached, in which the students, during their course of study, assume 
the dress of the order, without however becoming members of it. 
Thus the Benedictines, at S. Calisto; the Regular Canons, at S. 
Pietro in Vineuli; and the Greek Basilians, at Grotto Ferrata, in 
the neighbourhood of Rome, whose schools are frequented by many 
children from Rome. 

Adjoining the Mamertine Prison, there is a School of Design for 
those who are preparing for any branch of the carpenter trade. 
This school is of very ancient date, and was founded by the Are 
Confraternity of St. Joseph. ; 


Whilst there are thus schools provided for those who have 
time to devote during the day to the acquisition of know- 
ledge, there are others called night schools, in which those 
who are occupied all day may indulge their desire o! 
acquiring knowledge. In fact none others can gain admit: 
tanee into these schools except persons thus circumstanced. 
The number of these schools is thirteen, and the pupils 
attending them is not less than 1,600. We again refer 
our author, who thus speaks of them :— 


These schools are sustained by various means and resources , by 
private contributions by grants through the commission of sve - 
and by certain ecclesiastical funds temporarily conceded to pie 
the present Pope ; taken from the treasury of the Dataria Pet a 
lica, and from the Office of Briefs and Memorials. Amongst 


: : . : : w . : inct- 
benefactors of those valuable institutions, His Holiness 's the pri 
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pal ; he gives to them 120 scudi annually, out of his privale purse. 
The example of the Pope.is imitated by the cardinals, the vobility, 
the clergy, and other classes of the community. 

The ordinary teaching comprises reading, writing, arithmetic ; 
with a vanes Oh of the principles of design and practical geometry, 
hoth of which latter are applied to the ornamental, useful, and 
mechanical arts. Hight years of age is the earliest period at which 
a boy can enter the school, but he may attend it until he is established 
in life. In their mere educational character and results, these schools 
will stand a fair comparison with schools of a somewhat similar but 
wore ambitious character in France and Belgium; but in one re- 
spect--the moral and religious training of the young workman— 
the Roman Night School stands by itself. In most of the schools 
elsewhere, religion is not even thought of ; but in Rome it is made 
a primary consideration ; and the most efficacious means are adopted, 
especially through religious societies, or congregations, under the 
guidance of clergymen, not only to ensure to the Night Scholar a 
thorough knowledge of the principles of his religion, but to induce 
him to the fulfilment of its obligations. 

The cost of each school is about twenty scudi per month, or 240 
scudia year. This sum serves to procure oil for the lamps, paper, 
ink, and books—all of which are given gratuitously to the scholars. 
The principal items of expense are the rent, the furniture, and the 
salary of the “ guardian.” 

The first of those schools was established in the year 1819, by a 
poor artizan, Giacomo Casoglio, a carver in wood, who gathered 
together a few idle boys who were playing on the banks of the Tiber, 
and whom he induced, by kind words and little presents, to follow 
him to his home. There he communicated to them what little he 
himself knew of the rudiments of secular knowledge, and also in- 
structed them in the truths of religion. He was aided in his pious 
efforts by some good ecclesiastics, who threw themselves with ardour 
into the work; and, ere long, the humble artizan had many imita- 
tors, who excelled him in knowledge and influence, though they 
could not in charity. 

In 1841, the number of schools was eight, and of scholars 1,000 ; 
but, in 1856, the schools had increased to thirteen, and the scholars 
1,600. Pius 1X., from the first year of his pontificate to the pre- 
sent time, has ever evinced the greatest anxiety for the spread and 
progress of those schools, the number of which he has personally 
assisted to extend. And not only does he contribute liberally to 
their support, but he has on several occasions visited them, without 
having given any previons notice of his intention ; and minutely en- 
quired into their system of education, their discipline, and their ope- 
ration, and also examined several of the pupils, the best of whom 
he distinguished by rewards given with his own hand. 

- oe be added, that the utmost care is taken by the masters that 
tm ma not ramble about the streets at the conclusion of their 
wer n general, they are accompanied to their homes by the 
hild one veg the custom in the Pious Schools. Examinations are 

ery year, with a public distribution of prizes by the hands of 
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eminent persons ; and the prizes are always of a useful character 
s0 as to assist the humble parents of the pupils. The elder boys ‘iis 
conducted to the public hospitals, and there encouraved to the pious 
dluty of ministering to and comforting the sick. In fine, every effort 
is made by those who are entrusted with the management of these 
schools, as teachers, directors, or superintendents, to fit the pupil 
for a life of industry, henesty, piety, and active benevolence. 


There is a school also for Deaf Mutes, founded hy Don 
Pasquale di Pietro in 1794, on the system so successfully 
adopted in Paris. It is under the direction of a Cardinal, 
and is managed by a competent staff. Another Institution 
for the education of vagrants, is well worthy thie attention 
of those interested in Industrial Schools, Ragyed Schools, 
or Shoeblack Brigades. It is the Institution ealled “ Tata 
(iiovanni.” ‘The description of it is as follows :— 


Towards the close of the last century, there worked at the sacristy 
of the Vatican Basilica, as a mason, an humble and illiterate but 
religious man, Giovanni Borgi, who, after his day's toil, was in the 
constant habit of attending the sick in the hospital of Sunto Spirito 
which lies in the same direction. Indeed, such was the zeal with 
which he performed this office of charity, that he spent entire nights 
by the bedside of the sick, and frequently fell asleep over his work 
in the day, On one evening, as he accompanied a procession of a 
religious confraternity through the city, his attention was attracted 
to a number of wretched boys whom he saw lying on the steps of the 
Pantheon, and crouching under the benches of the fowl market near 
that building, after baving wandered about all day, barefooted and 
inrags, ‘These were partly vagrant children, whe had run away from 
their parents ; children whom their parents had abandoned ; or poor 
orphans, who were utterly destitute, Commiserating their unhappy 
state, Borgi took some of them to the ground floor of the house in 
which he himself resided; and having clad them, with the aid of alms 
which he collected, he apprenticed them to useful trades. Twogs od 
ecclesiastics baving observed his conduct with admiration, assisted 
him, as well by counsel as by money. The little asylum soon afforded 
shelter to forty boys, when it was removed to a conve nient house, 
one of the friendly priests paying the rent. It was now assisted by 
a society, Which was formed to aid it, and which, by voluntary sub- 
scription, contributed more than LOO seudi a month for its Support 
‘Thus aided its organization was further developed in 1754, Guovanp! 
called the boys “sons,” and they called him‘ Tata,” which is a vulgar 

all hal “9 . 
word for father; and hence the name of * Jada Grovana given to 
the institution. Pius VI. highly approved of the good work, and 
having purchased for the iustitution the Palazzo ugg), became its 
principal protector, and was most kind to Giovanni—who now we 
quently took up idle and dissolute youths by force ; which so — 
the beggars, that one had only to say to the importunate—" Fly, ,° 
s Tata Giovanni!” in order to scatter them at onee, Ph 
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‘nstitution was now increased to 100 boys. They rose at an early 
hour, heard mass, and then received a loaf of bread, after which they 
went totheir respective shops ; to which Tarra frequently went round 
himself, in order to enquire how his ‘ sons” were going on. At the 
ave maria he stood at the entrance door, with a bag in his hand, into 
which the boys dropped what they had earned during the day. 
Though ignorant himself, Tara knew the value of learning ; and he 
induced a number of benevolent persons, lay and clerical, to teach 
the boys in the evening. The school lessons were followed by the 
rosary ;and then came the frugal supper—at which, through humility, 
Princes of the Church frequently served as the attendants of these 
poor children. The rule of Tata was strict; nor had the proverb, 
‘Spare the rod and spoil the child,” a more firm believer than him- 
self. His care of the boys was unceasing. He walked through 
their dormitories all night, and did not seek repose till the morning, 
During this time he did net by any means neglect the sick at Santo 
Spirito ; and if he could not contrive to go himself to the hospital, 
he was sure to send some of the older pupils to perform that office of 
charity. Tata, though strict, was also considerate ; and frequently, 
especially on festival days, accompanied his ® sons” to the country, 
where—though old, short, and thick-set, blind of one eye, and his 
quaint head covered by a scratch wig—he was not ashamed to join in 
their sports. After fifteen years of sublime perseverance, this good 
wan died; but not until he saw his labour crowned with success, and 
his eherished institution established on a firm and lasting basis. The 
work, so nobly begun, was well followed up by patrons of rank and 
influence ; and though the place was changed, and another institution 
amalgamated with it, it preserves to this day the familiar name of its 
founder, Tata Giovanni. The plan of sending the boys out to work 
having been found inconvenient, workshops were formed in the 
establishment ; but the old system was again restored. Tara, rude 
and illiterate as he was, was endowed with great good sense ; and in 
no respect did he more strikingly manifest this fine quality than in 
the wisdom with which he allowed the boys to select the trade to 
which they had the greatest inclination, for which they evinced the 
kreatest aptitude, and that best suited their capacity and strength. 
Che soundness of this principle is practically recognised by its con- 
tinued adoption. At twenty years of age, the inmates of the asylum 
are dismissed ; and not only are they well educated, carefully trained, 
and thoroughly practised in their respective trades ; but they have, 
in their savings,—being the surplus over a certain daily charge for 
their support,—-the means not only of providing tools and instruments 
aunnn sete calling, but for the purchase of clothes, a bed, 
athe. reser articles. Besides the elementary studies, in 
eileen oys are thoroughly grounded, they are also taught 
> metry and the principles of design. Well may the orphan bo 
less the memory of that poor ignorant mason, who, under a ans 
*Xterior and even repulsive mann vealed e ¢ f the tende t 
compassion and np sive manner, concealed & 1eart oO e enderes 
Gebranue be “ the loftiest charity. May the name of Tata 
Nt ong honoured on this earth ! 
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Pius pans while yet a simple priest, presided over this admirable 
school, from motives of the purest charity, and in order to do good 
to a class for whom he ever felt the profoundest sympathy. It was 
his ordinary custom to dine off the humble fare provided for the bovs, 
as he sat at the head of their table. 


But above all, and before all, is the grand school of San 
Michele now a Conservatorio di Belli Arti. 


Besides training a number of boys to different branches of the 
purely mechanical arts, it frequently contributes to the great world 
of art some of its most distinguished ornaments. For instanee, it 
was a former pupil of San Michele who lately completed the beauti- 
ful monument to Gregory X VI., now in its place in St. Peter's, and 
which no one can regard without a feeling of genuine admiration, for 
the exquisite grace of the figures that adorn it. Inthe vast and com. 
prehensive seminary the visitor may observe its pupils engaged in the 
most varied and opposite pursuits. Here they are learning some 
sunple bandicraft—there, the highest branches of art. In one hall, 
a number of boys are weaving carpets, of the most costly texture and 
elaborate design ; in another department, other classes are cutting 
cameos, engraving on steel and copper, or engaged in modelling a 
bust or a group, or chiselling it into its enduring form out of the 
pure marble of Carrara. You leave the hall where some incipient 
Canova is learning the first principles of bis immortal art, and, pass- 
ing to another part of the building, you hear the quick stroke of the 
carpenter's hammer, or see, drying in the open air, a piece of cloth 
that has lately received its colour in the dye-vat. ‘The wise principle 
of this noble institution is to allow the boy to adopt the pursuit most 
congenial to his tastes, or best suited to his capacity—not compelling 
the youth who feels within him an instinctive longing for the beautiful 
in art, to toil and drudge at some mere mechanical pursuit ; nor 
training another to the profession of an artist, instead of conferring 
on hima purely mechanical trade. The illustrious Howard, ir 
speaks of *¢ this large and noble edifice” with admiration, remarks 
that when he visited San Michele, there were in it about 200 boys 

“ali learning different trades according to their different abilities 
and genius.” 

To secure admission to this institution, a boy must be 
a native of the Roman States, and not over twelve years of age. 
Occasionally, boys are admitted for a small pension, not exceeding 
sixteen or seventeen shillings a month; and for this small sum thes 
are fed, clothed, and given a sound literary education, a rn 
perhaps a profession. Intercourse is freely allowed with their vn 
tives, so that family ties, where they exist, should be nhs eh 20 the 
education given to the boys is that which best adapts them het 
situation in life which they are destined to fill. ot eer 
branches, music is carefully taught sand perhaps the ere the 
visits Rome, could enjoy no greater treat than that afforde of abs 
occasion of the great festival in honour of the Patron — forms 
institution, when the choir, entirely composed of the pupils, ae: 
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the splendid music selected for the day, which is celebrated with un. 
usual pomp. 

The boys seem to be happy and contented, as indeed they well 
might be ; for the treatment which they receive from their superiors 
i« kind and affectionate in the extreme. Persuasion, not force, is 
the rule of the institution. That they were fine healthy looking 
little fellows, I can say with certainty ; and the manner with which 
they replied to such observations as were addressed to them by the 
ecclesiastic who kindly conducted me through the greater portion of 
the vast building, was frank, self-possessed, and most respectful— 
which manner was in itself a good test of the training of the pupil, 
and the conduct of the master. 

To understand the value, or the result, of that artistic training 
which the higher classes of the pupils receive, one had but to pass 
through the stately apartments of the Cardinal Protector, the learned 
and venerable Tosti. These apartments principally consist of a 
number of halls and galleries, enriched by a splendid collection of 
works of art and articles of vertu—a great number of the former 
having been executed by the pupils of the institution. Besides paint- 
ingsand engravings, many of evident merit, were some beautiful busts, 
groups, and bas-relicfs, A lovely little chapel, all of the purest 
marble, was also the work of their hands. Amongst the most ex- 
quisite of the works of art, not of modern execution, was a group in 
silver, representing tho scourging of the Redeemer in the hall of 
Pilate. It stood about nine inches high, and one glance was sufficient 
to tell that it came from the hands of a master ; for genius was 
stamped upon it most unmistakably. The artist was the famous Ben- 
venuto Cellini. 

Writing of this noble institution, Morichini justly says:—“ The 
hospital is a perfect polytechnic school, a perfect conservatory for 
arts and trades, and which the genius of the Popes had established 
acentury in advance of the most cultivated nations of lvurope.”’ 

In another branch of the same establishment, there is an extensive 
conservatory for girls, who are gratuitously maintained, and taught 
everything necessary to their future condition, They are carefully 
trained in a knowledge of the more domestic duties. 

Independently of that portion of San Michele, devoted 
‘0 the instruction of female children, there are many 
other institutions in which they receive a sound literary and 
moral education, and are trained to industrial pursuits. The 
religious order of the Presentation is entirely devoted to the 
teaching of the poor. In Ireland its Convents are very 
humerous, and the anxiety with which our Bishops seek for 
the establishment of branches in their respeetive dioceses, 
bears ample testimony to their usefulness. We believe the 
wc of Kildare and Leighlin is particularly fortunate in 
,_ Possession of numerous Convents of this order, a good 
‘ortune for which it is chiefly indebted to the illustrious Dr. 
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Doyle; and the zeal and piety of his successors has eon 
tributed largely to the spread of this invaluable order 


? 


There are convents to which the edueation of the Ijehor 


classes is chiefly confided ; but we may safely say that “ 
none is the literary and moral culture of the poor negleeted, 
The educational statistic Ss prove that the stand; ird of edu- 
cation is very high, higher than that of any com rv in the 
wal l; for whils sf those best able to form a yt ud minent have 
dee sided that one in eight is a satisfactory propo rtion, the 
statisties below will show a proportion of one in sia.* This 
in a country whose religion is the religion of icnorance ani 
superstition, and whose sovereign is the he ad of a vile 
system of idolatry, hostile to the diffusion of knowledge 
and the propagation of the Boke. + Ah! it would be weil 
if those who rail at us would, before they seek to extract the 
mote from our eyes, remove the beam from their own, 
If those who talk of ignorance would look at home, they 
would find ample scope for the exercise of their super- 
abundant zeal which now, alas, seeks vent in propagating 
an apocryphal religion in wrknown countries, and whose 
charity 1s not content except when supplying aronymous 
savages with flannel jackets, and moral pocket-handker- 
chiefs. If the ‘y who pervert the law of peace which they 
commission themselyes to preach, would reduce to practice 


* Cardinal Morichini states that, in 1841, there were in Rome 
97 institutions and 387 schools for the instruction of the children of 
the poorer portion of the public. Of these, 180 were for children, 
or infants, of both sexes; and, of the remainder, 94 were exclusively 
devoted to males, and 113 to females. The total number of scholars 
in elementary schools amounted, at that time, to 14 157. Of these, 
3,700 were of the infant class ; and of those of more advanced years, 
5,544 were males, and 4,823 were females. In gratuitous elemen 
tary sc hools, 7 7,579 received their education ; namely, 3,952 boys, 
and 8,627 girls. In schools paying a small pension, there were 1.592 
males, and 1,196 females—making a total in such schools of 2.788. 
Of the 387 schools referred to, 26 belonged to religious coi 
munities of men, and 28 to religious communities of women, The 
rest belonging to, or were conducted by, seculars. In addition, 2,215 
children, of both sexes, learned ther udiments of education in specia: 
conservatories and hospitals. 

The figures which are given exclude students in the universities 
and higher colleges. 

t The sacred Scriptures are published in the vulgar tongue io 
{taly, and those who wish may read them. 
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the doctrine, which when rightly interpreted it plainly 
inculeates, they would never be found exasperating their fel- 
low subjects by blasphemous libels upon a creed which 
eighteen centuries of persecution, proscription, bloodshed 
and death, the rack, the gibbet, and the blazing cauldron 
have not sufficed to weaken or destroy; which has outlived 
heresies,survived the defection of kingdoms,and which, if His 
yromise be true, shall exist tothe consummation of the world. 
bel those who say we are idolaters search their own hearts, and 
they will discover that there are idols, which they worship, 
more debasing even than logs of wood, or blocks of stone, 
or rags of canvas, and they are SELF AND MAMMON., 

More could we write upon this subject and yet not con- 
vey our abhorrence and the abhorrence which all right 
thinking men feel, of that foul fanaticism which prostitutes 
the pure name of religion to the promotion of the base ends 
of intolerant faction, and under the falsely assumed 
sanction of her authority, perpetrate the grossest outrages 
on private feclings and public decency. 

We shall return to our book. It is much more agreeable 
than the thoughts which are suggested by the course of 
conduct that is being pursued within the jurisdiction of the 
most civilized nation in the world. The care of the sick is 
one of the practices embraced in the ordinance ‘ to love one 
another,” which our Lord denominated a great command- 
ment, [t is also one of the tests by which our claims to 
enjoy eternal happiness are to be tested. In the sublime 
account which the inspired writer gives of that dreadful 
day, when time shall be no more, lie represents our Saviour 
as addressing the beatified in these words, ‘ Ll was hungry 
and you gave me to eat, was sick and you visited me,” &e., 
and when these faithful followers demanded of their Judge, 
when fle was hungry, or when //e was sick, &e., he re- 
nets "1 As often us you did it to one of these my least breth- 
mya ly i) Can it then be wondered at that those 
Saati a is uw and obey [lis precepts should be 
Perrin i avail themselves of every opportu- 
in Hie tp : “he itself to render themselves acceptable 
We ee teee eae il Cun) Lo share i Ilis glory. 
culempion cf os fore expect in ( atholic countries numerous 
lean od... perto mance of those aets which are known 

SO Peasing to Him. Nor shall we be disappointed. 
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And as in other respects Rome surpasses all countries jy 
manifesting her desire to do everything which tends to 
the honor of God and the advantage of His creatures, so 
also is she foremost in this most laudable work. No where 
perhaps will you find hospitals private and public, so nu- 
merous, so well conducted, and so ninistealiby adapted to 
the purposes for which they were erected. From the large 
number visited and described by Mr. Maguire, we shall give 
a few as examples of their general character and the manner 
in which they are conducted, and first ‘ La Consolazione.” 


This hospital which was founded and afterwards enlarged by 
Cwsar Borgia was the smallest of the many through which I went, 
and yet, tome, its size appeared very great; for the chief ward in 
the establishment for the men was about 200 feet in length, and cone 
tained 62 beds. ‘To this great hall the present Pope lately added a 
new wing, in which 16 beds were placed, ready for use ; but of the 
78 beds then made up, and ready at a moment's notice, not more 
than 21 were occupied. Such, however, is the great width of the 
principal hall, or ward, that a double row of beds might be easily 
placed at each side, as is done in the great hospital of Santo Spinto, 
and to a certain extent in the other hospitals. The width being 
about 40 feet, two rows of beds at each side—the head of the second 
bed being placed up to the foot of that next the wall—would not 
occupy more than 24 or 25 feet, thus leaving a great passage, of at 
least 15 feet, in the centre; so that in this hospital there might, at 
any moment, be 156 beds ready for the reception of patients. It 
was at the time entirely devoted to surgical cases, such as fractures, 
wounds, burns, &c. I carefully noted that, not only was the build. 
ing lofty in proportion to its length, and thoroughly ventilated, but 
that a most liberal allowance of space was preserved between each 
bed—generally, an average of 5 feet. Of course the curtailment of 
this space between the beds would still further add to the power 0 
accommodation, in case of necessity. The beds looked good, clean, 
and comfortable, and the entire building partook of the same charac: 
ter; although, to the eye of one accustomed to timber flooring, 4 
dull red brick, or tile, while eminently useful in a warm country, 
does vot at first sight make the most favourable impression. Six 
secular clergymen constantly reside in a house attached to the hos- 
pital, which is also attended by Jesuits, and other religious orders. 
A number of novices are likewise in unceasing attendance upon a“ 
sick. In this, as in all the Roman hospitals, there is a little Chape 
the altar of which is visible from every side—in which mass “ 
daily offered up for the benefit of the patients, who also assist at x 
rosary, and other religious exercises. It is scarcely necessary to 
remark how much this salutary provision for the comfort and oe 
solation of the sick aids the efforts of human skill in the favour® 

, Dl lai 1? *+ eaciata } he o yeration 
treatment of disease, and to what extent it assists int } 
of the cure. To the patient, whose body is tortures 


1 by pain, or 
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whose mind is prostrated by the effects of the malady, the consolation 
of hourly spiritual ministration is a blessing great beyond expression, 
—such, indeed, as those in rude health cannot by possibility appre- 
ciate. It isat a moment of the kind that the gentle voice reaches 
his heart, and the word of whispered counsel touches his inmost 
soul. 

The hospital for women is divided by a street from that of the 
men. It had 24 beds in immediate readiness, besides ample resources 
incase of necessity; but of the beds so prepared, not more than 
9 were occupied. The low wailing moans of one poor woman, 
whose breast has been fearfully sealded, and who had been only that 
day taken in, were most painful to hear. The unhappy sufferer evi- 
dently struggled with her anguish ; but it frequeatly overmastered 
her, and a sharp ery occasionally testified to its severity. A_ religi- 
ous community had the charge of this branch of the hospital, and 
several of its members were busy about the beds of the patients, or 
employed in various duties necessary for their comfort. The beds 
were neat and well kept, and the place quite clean. 


The next is that of San Galicano, whieh unites the ad- 
vantages of an hospital and a school, for while the health 
of the body is attended to, that of the mind is not neglected. 


The Hospital of San Galicano is interesting in many re- 
spects, but in this respect more than in any other—that it exhibits, 
ina very striking manner, the admirable solicitude which the Church 
evinces towards the young. ‘This hospital was established for, or is 
devoted to, the treatment of cutaneous diseases of all kinds. Origi- 
nally, it was a hospital for leprosy—-a disease of whieh, happily, 
little is now known in Rome. It was founded in 1722 by a pious 
priest, Hwilio Lami; was enlarged in 1754 by Benedict XIV. ; and 
owes many of its improvements to the benevolence and vigilance of Pius 
1X, Its present acommodation is for 60 men, 54 women, and 30 
boys—in all 144; but the number of patients at the time of my visit 
did not exceed 104, of which number the boys constituted more that 
one-third, The latter were then enyaged in play, in a spacious yard; 
and if 1 were to judge of their condition by their vivacity, I might 
safely predict for them a speedy restoration to health, ‘The disease 
seemed princ ipally tohave assumed, with them, the character of ‘scald,’ 
as they all wore on the head a close.fitting linen cap. Their dress 
was ti and serviceable, and decidedly comfortable. Some persons 
wit whie it a great calamity, that the treatment of the disease 

"th which these children are afflicted generally extends to the term 
Mieco, a year and a half; but their ideas might undergo 
saldererte My Serene that the education of the young patients was 
hon a ae to, as if they were attending a seminary, instead of 
care of ue Shaan a a hospital. rhe boys are placed under the 
Netiin: « Ae ge ers of St. John of God, by whom they are taught 
‘late i ~ ng arithinetic, and are thorougly grounded in’ cate- 
sebhian > hristian doctrine. In fact, they uuderso a course of 
, Bon and a course of physic at one and the same time: and when 


VY ie » 


wave the hospital cured, they also leave it educated. The 


may ”* Sh) *¢! : ° ae ~~ ° e.¢ 
ay be said of the girls ; with this difference, that, in addition 
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to the literary and religious instruction which they receive, they are 
also taught useful work of various kinds. At the time I visited the 
institution, I saw about thirty girls, whose ages varied from three 
to fourteen years, receiving instruction in catechism from one of the 
Sisters of Charity, to whose management they are happily entrusted, 
Some of the children had been sent in from the country, for the 
advantage of the better treatment which the hospital afforded, and, 
being the offspring of poor parents, living in remote and sequestered 
districts, were generally ignorant at the time of their admission; 
but, thanks to the care taken of them by their excellent teachers, 
they were then progressing in intelligence asin health. Old and 
young hear Mass every morning, and attend the rosary and other 
devotions during the day. The two establishments—male and 
female—presented a pleasing appearance of neatness and cleanliness, 
valuable as a remedial adjunct, but perhaps still more valuable in 
its influence on the tastes and habits of its youthfal inmates. 1 was 
shown the separate bath-rooms for the children of both sexes. In 
the boys’ department there were six baths of white marble, over 
one of which was carved the ominous word “ Leprosia ; "’ but as 
there had been no ease of that frightful malady in the hospital for 
two years before, that bath enjoyed a state of fortunate exemption 
from use. 


There is a hospital devoted to the reception of pilgrims 
who are wont to resort to the seat of the Apostles at particular 
periods. It was founded by St Philip Neri, in 1550, In 
1825 the number of pilgrims who received hospitality was 
263, O92. ‘The San Spirito however surpasses all others, not 
only in itsextent, but in its antiquity. 


To go through this magnificent hospital, which is not only the 
greatest but the most ancient of the existing Roman hospitals, was 
the work of several hours. It is said that it owes its origin to the 
patriotic charity of a Saxon King, who, having abdicated bis throne 
and become a convert, took up his abode in Rome in 728, and there 
founded a hospital for the relief of his countrymen, —_ It was restored 
by Innocent III., who confided it to the Brothers of the order of S. 
Spirito, from which it derived its name. To enlarge and enrich it, 
was the grateful task of many successive Popes. Benedict XIV., 
in 1751, added a museum and anatomical theatre: Pius VI. endowed 
the museum liberally with the choicest specimens; and Pius VII. 
added dissecting rooms, baths, and many other requisites. The 
preseat Pope has made this noble institution the object of his special 
solicitude, and effected the most important reforms in its management 
and administration. Amongst the most valuable of the reforms 
effected by Pius LX., was the appointment of twenty Capuchin 
Priests to its spiritual assistance. To render their connection with 
the hospital complete, he had a house built for them within the en- 
closure; so that at all hours, of the night as well as of the day, 
some members of the body might be in the wards, and in attendance 
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on the sick. A community of Sisters of Charity also aid in the pious 
work, as well as manage the working details of the vast institution— 
which, besides the hospital for the sick, also contains a hospital for 
the reception of deserted children, and a conservatorio for children 
of the same class, who, after being nursed outside, are restored to 
its care. The magnitude of the hospital, properly so called, may be 
best understood when I state that there were 780 patients in its ex- 
tensive wards on the day that I passed through them ; that there is 
accommodation for twice that number ; and that in case of an emer- 

ney—such as might arise from the sudden outbreak of disease—it 
could be made to receive 2000 patients! I took the number then in 
the hospital from the register, which was courteously exhibited to 
me by the Sister in whose charge it was, and by whom it was kept 
in a manner to excite admiration even in a London banker. Two 
of the Sisters were at the same desk ; and both kept an account of 
every article given out of the storerooms, or supplied from the 
kitchen—itself a curiosity—and, in fact, of every detail connected 
with the daily management of the vast establishment. In another 
part of the building, the Prelate in charge has his apartments, and 
to him the officers in charge communicate all necessary particulars, 
as well as receive orders and instructions at his hands. My appli- 
cation, to be permitted to go through the different departments, 
found him in the midst of his affairs, giving audiences and despatching 
business—business involving the welfare of not less than 2000 human 
beings. No sooner was the request made than it was granted, and 
orders were at once given that every part of the immense establish- 
ment should be thrown open to my inspection—a permission of which 
I fully availed myself. 

The halls in this hospital are of enormous size, and afford space to 
two rows of beds on each side, leaving from fifteen to eighteen feet 
inthe centre. Here, as in other hospitals which I had seen, the 
beds were clean and comfortable ; and such was the effect of good 
ventilation, that I failed to perceive the least unpleasantness of odour, 
such as is a matter of common occurrence even in hospitals of great 
pretension. ‘The same remark I can safely make of the other Roman 
hospitals which I visited ; and in a quick pereeption of offence to 
the sense of smell, Lam too painfully acute for my own comfort, I 
did not consider the mortality by any means in excess, but rather the 
contrary ; for in a hospital of 800 patients, many of whom, both 
medical and surgical, had been received in a bad state, the deaths 
for the last three days were but eleven—that is, four on the first day, 
‘our on the second, and three on the day of my visit. The medical 
ris surgical staff is fully in proportion to its requirements, care 
ian taken that professional aid may be had ata moment's 
ic a ing every hour of the four-and-twenty. It would be quite 
and it will” a represent in detail the several features of this hospital: 
the ~~ A jererone be sufficient to say, that they are adapted tu 
of thes a ends proposed—the comfort, the consolation, and the cure 

© patient. 
moon not, however, omit referring to its really fine museum, 
unding with the most beautiful preparations, natural as well as 
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in) wax, of all parts of the human frame, and exemplifying the effects 
of various kinds of disease on its principal organs. I was particular? 
struck with some preparations which displayed in the most startling 
manner the virulence of what [ may unprofessionally term the poison 
of cholera. Two or three of the great organs of the human body 
were, in one place, represented in their normal or healthful con. 
dition ; and similar organs, which, having discharged their separate 
functions regularly and healthfully before they were blasted by this 
fell disease, were shown dried, like leather, and shrivelled up to a 
tenth of their original size. But a further and still more striking 
illustration of the terrific power of the disease was exhibited in the 
skull and great bones of a patient who had fallen a victim to it in 
1853—which were as blue as if they had been purposely dyed of that 
colour. The poison had not only withered up cartilage and musele, 
but had penetrated to the very bone. 

Curiously enough, these preparations, as well as the other inter. 
esting objects that enriched the museum, were pointed out to me by 
one who had covered himself with distinction, by the shill, humanity, 
and untiring zeal which he displayed in his treatment of cholera 
patients in the year to which IT refer. At that time Dr, Ceecarelli 
was a voung man in his profession ; but such was his skilful treat. 
ment of the disease, that he effected many cures which at the moment 
appeared wonderful, At length, he himself yielded to its force, and 
the effects of almost matchless exertion ; but to the bedside of the 
now illustrious patient rushed numbers of his brethren, to watch 
over a life eminently precious to humanity and science ; and ere long 
the Holy Father bad the satisfaction of rewarding, with his own hand, 
merit and worth to which he was keenly and gratefully sensible. Th 
particular preparations of which I have spoken bore upon them the 
name  Cecearelli ;" but it was not until I had parted from my 
courteous guide, that I learned by whom I had been accompanied. 


There are many other institutions which it would oceupy 
too much time even to name, and we shall therefore hope 
that our readers will be satistied with those we have selected, 
and allow us to proceed to consider the prisons. In England 
for many years the prisons were in a frightful state ot de- 
moralization. Those who were guilty only of trifling 
offenees were associated with those who had been convictet 
ofthe most fearful crimes. The consequence of such a cot 
nexion was, uaturally, that those poor creatures whom pov- 
erty impelled to satisfy the cravings of hunger in disregan! 
of the laws of property, or whose innocence made them the 
easy dupes of eratty wretches, who are constantly on the 
watch for such victims, beeame in time as hardened us 
their companions, and before their period of imprisonmes 
had expired found themselves involved in 
web ofy ee, 


. . } 
an inextricabl 
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Formerlywhen these poor creatureswere arrested, probably 
in their very first crime, they were put within the influence 
of the example of those individuals already steeled against 
repentance, and thus all hope of reform was onan 
Latterly a new system has been adopted, and is va to 
be attended with beneficial results, if persons possessed of 
iudgment and not likely to be influenced too much b 
judg : 
appearances be intrusted with the conduct of those Retor- 
matory Prisons. But let not those ‘* fire-side yaar 
great at the pen,” who extol everything English as the acme 
of perfection, permit themselves to be deluded into the notion 
that there is anything new in this, or that England deserves 

’ ’ . . a, ve . T . ’ © ’ 
credit for originality of invention. Nothingof the sort-—Refor- 
matory Prisons have been established in Rome for more 
than 150 years. We do not mean to depreciate Kngland— 
fur from it—she has done as well as she could. 
Neither do we desire to elevate Rome; we merely mention 
the fact, lest those who are engaged in this particular duty 
here should snppose they were doing something wonderful 
and never before attempted in any country in the world. ‘To 
relieve them from this hallucination we shall just extract a 
few descriptions of prisons in Rome: and first the Termini. 

The door was opened by a Lay Sister of the order to which 
the control of the establishment has been entirely confided. The 
order Is that of the Nwurs de Providence, one of those noble institu- 
fons of which Catholic Belgium has been so gloriously fruitful. It 
18 specially devoted to the eare of jails, hospitals, and schools ; its mis- 
sion being to reclaim the erring, to succour and console the sick, and 
to enlighten the ignorant. I had the advantage of an introduction 
to the Rev. Mother, whose honest, kindly, and most intelligent 
i was a passport to immediate confidence. Under her 
gardance, we—for I was accompanied by friends, some of whom 
a deeply interested in the object of the visit—were conducted 
ane the building. We first passed into a great open space, in 
\ ne ithe prisoners are allowed to take exercise and recreation at regu- 
2 - hours, And if those who have formed to themselves fearful 
eae of Italian prisons and Italian dungeons,” had only stood 
- 9 Paced enclosure--certainly two English acres in extent— 
Pe ‘ held it so warm and cheerful as I saw it, overhung by a cloud. 
wit {and lit up by a bright sun, their preconceived notions would 

Aa ge somewhat of a shock ; for a place more unprison-like 

eve , > J ’ . 
ie oh he ld. A few of the prisoners were at that moment saun- 
confin a out this open space ; others were in the chapel ; more were 
* : “ in the iufirmary ; but the great body of them were assembled 
an Bem ‘partment, arranged in the manner of an ordinary school, 

were envaved in various descriptions of female work, from the 
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making and repair of the clothes of the inmates, to the fabrication 
of the most beautiful and costly varieties of lace. Three or four 
Sisters superintended the employment of the prisoners, and com- 
pletely controlled them by their presence, Vhen I first visited 
the prison, no regular uniform had been attempted, although it was 
in immediate contemplation, and was to have been adopted in a few 
days ; and, therefore, had I been suddenly introduced, without having 
previously known the nature of the establishment, I should have at 
once pronounced it to be an industrial school for adults, under the 
superintendence of a religious community—so little did there appear 
of any system of punishment, or even of restraint, But, here and 
there, amongst those silent rows of quiet-looking women, there were 
some whose hands had once been red with blood, and who, in their 
forced seclusion from the world, were then expiating the gravest 
offences against the laws; offences prompted, in most instances, by 
fierce and sudden passion. I was pointed out two in particular, 
who had been guilty of * assassination ;" and their dark and sullen 
features were in terrible harmony with their crime. For three 
years the Sisters have had the management of this institution, with 
its average of more than 200 inmates; and beyond their own unaided 
influence, and the protection of a solitary sentinel, who keeps guard 
over the gate, there is no means of controlling this large body of 
women, who in Ireland would certainly, aud with propriety, 
be classed us “ able-bodied.” There was some difficulty experienced 
ut first, and not a little serious danger either. In fact, there was a 
regular rebellion on the occasion of the Nuns undertaking the 
management, as the prisoners fiercely resisted their authority, To 
such lengths did the prisoners proceed, that one of the Sisters was 
thrown down by them, and another was struck violently on the face. 
Fortunately for the cause of order, and the future peace of the prison, 
the presence of mind displayed by the Sister who had been struck, 
speedily put an end to the tumult. She quietly said to the excited 
woman by whose blow her cheek had been reddened—* You have 
slapped me on the one cheek ; now slap ine on the other,” at the 
same time deliberately turning her cheek to her furious assailant. 
In an instant, there were two parties in the prison, W hereas there 
was but one a moment before. The gentleness and courage ot the 
Sister were ircesistible in their appeal to the better part of their rude 
nature, and a majority at once ranged themselves on tle side of 
order; and from that moment to the present, the authority and in- 
fluence of the Nuns have been complete and undisturbed. 

At the time of my visit, there was but one of the prisoners in sol- 
itary confinement. " Tler immediate offence was that of striking 
another prisoner. On our expressing a wish to see the cell and its 
inmate, it was cheerfully complied with. The bolt of the exterior 
door was withdrawn, though not without some difficulty, by the 
small hand of the Sister who accompanied the Superior ; and, as we 
entered the cell, which was well lighted, we saw a young woman 
sitting on a low bed, working, witha cushion and bobbins, pal 
description of lace. She at once respectfully stood up, and smiled 
brightly at the Reverend Mother, who addressed some words of 
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remonstrance to her ina frank and kindly manner, Her features 
were regular, and her eyes peculiarly bright, imparting: to the face 
the appearance of one liable to strong and violent excitement. One 
of the party interceded for her with the Superior ; and upon his inter- 
cession having been favourably received, his hand Was eagerly and 
respectfully seized by the liberated captive, and kissed after the 
fashion so common in Italy when acknowledging an obligation. In 
answer to an inquiry as to the nature of her offence, we were informed 
that she had assassinated some person in a moment of terrible 
excitement. But I afterwards learned that she was a married 
woman, and that, having discovered, under peculiar and aggravating 
circumstances, that her husband was unfaithful, she suddenly caught 
up a knife that lay within her reach, and stabbed his paramour to 
the heart. We did not perhaps expect such a revelation ; but the 
impulsive manner and easily-lighted-up countenance of the woman 
made one readily comprehend with what rapidity the mind might 
have prompted and the hand executed even a deed of blood. Indeed 
she afterwards thanked the Superior for having placed her in sol- 
itary confinement, and thus afforded her time for reflection ; for 
such was the frenzy roused in her by her quarrel with the fellow- 
risoner whom she struck, that she said she could no longer control 
Z passions, and that, had she not been forced away, she would 
certainly have done her a mortal injury. 

We were shown through the various dormitories, which were of 
immense size, lofty, airy, and well-lighted. In one room, which was 
over 40 feet square, there were but 18 beds, neatly arranged, and 
cleanly in their appearance, as well as comfortable in their materials; 
and in another, which was 60 feet in length by 40 in width, there 
were not more than 25 beds. The infirmary, chapel, and refectory, 
were large in proportion, and kept in a condition of perfect clean- 
liness,—the necessary result of such superintendence and such 
control as the wisdom and humanity of His Holiness had provided 
for this important institution. 

When it was first handed over to the Nuns, a few of the prisoners 
were in astate of great ignorance, some of them being uncble to 
read. But since then their proficiency in reading and writing, as 
well as in useful and ornamental needle-work, has been most remark- 
able ; and their conduct has also been almost uniformly good. The 
Superior stated that nothing could be more edifying than the 
piety of their demeanour when assisting at the death-bed of a fellow 
prisoner, or their eagerness in sharing in the religious ceremonies 
appointed for that solemn moment. In fact, a dozen feeble women, 
acting under a sense of religious obligation, and animated by tender 
‘ompassion for human misery in its most painful form, have 
succeeded in acquiring the most salutary control over more 
than 200 of their ruder fellew-creatures, not a few of whom 
are expiating offences of great enormity, and who perhaps at 
one time recognized no law but that of their fierce and untutored 
hatures, It is unnecessary to say that religion is the potent agent by 
which gentleness and docility are insured, and amendment is being 
steadily accomplished, 
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The brothers of mercy preside over an interesting institution, jy, 
tended for the reformation of juvenile offenders, and vagrants of the 
worst class—the prison of Santa Balbina. Visiting it after the 
hours appointed for labour or study, | saw several of the boys in the 
play-ground, a large open space, in which they roamed about freely 
and indulged in harmless sport; but under the watchful eye of, 
brother, whose manner towards them was of that paternal kind 
which, while exciting confidence, also commands respect and ensures 
obedience. The entire number of young prisoners was 97 on the 
day I went through the institution. But, really, the term 4 ri. 
soner ” does not exactly describe their condition, save so far as they 
are under a certain restraint, and cannot leave unti) permited to do 
so. Thy are all taught to read and write; many of them are em. 
ployed in a vineyard and garden belonging to the establishinent ; and 
the rest are occupied in various industrial pursnits, suited to their 
state in life. The rule by which they are governed, and which 
they cheerfully obey, is that of all others best calculated to effect their 
reformation. The separate cell system is in a great measure carried 
out in this prison; the extensive dormitories being divided by rows 
of small apartments, perhaps about 6 feet by 5, wired in at the top, 
and in front. By this arrangement ventilation and thorough se. 
paration are obtained at the same time. This plan has been also 
adopted in the Catholic Reformatory now in operation at Hammer: 
smith. The boys much prefer this separate system to that of open 
dormitories, the idea of the little room being their own, as well as the 
duty of keeping it in order, in some degree exciting a feeling of self 
respect. ‘The brothers say ‘* they can do anything ” with the boys; 
such is the influence which they possess, and, above all, the confidence 
which their motives inspire, even in the breasts of the most corrup- 
ted. The severest punishment, unless for an attempt at escape, Is 
confinement for a short period ; and it may be mentioned that there 
is but one * guardian ” attached to the prison, and that he is 
stationed at the outer door. 


There is another prison which is of a peculiar character, 
embracing as it does an asylum for the young and innocent, 
a refuge for those who have fallen, and a prison in which 
are incarcerated those females who have been convieted of 
various crimes, and adjudged various terms of imprison- 
ment; it is the asylum and prison of the Good Shepherd. 


I would desire to notice somewhat in detail one of the most in- 
teresting of the Roman reformatory institutions—the Asylam and 
Prison of the Good Shepherd. It is a splendid establishment, of 
immense size, quite modern in its construction, being one of the 
many grand monuments which the Pope has erected during his reigt 
There formerly existed here an institution for female penitents, who 
had voluntarily sought an asylum from the misery and horror of a 
profligate life, which was under the direction of a community of 
Augustinian Nuns; but within the last three years the vast building 
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erected by Pius IX. has been completed, and handed over to the 
Nuns of the order of the Good Shepherd, twenty of whom entirely 
vevern and control its three distinct and separate departinents—one 
called the Preservation Class—the other, the Voluntary Penitents— 
the third, the Prison for those condemned to various terms of con- 
finement. At the time I visited the institution, there were sixty of 
the first class, fifty-five of the second, and sixty-five of the third— 
in all 180. There was not even a sentinel stationed at the gate, as 
iy almost universally the case with establishments in which condemn- 
ed persons are detained ; and not a single man, or indeed guard of 
any kind, was to be seen within the walls. The exterior door was 
opened by one of the Nuns, who summoned the Superioress ; by 
whom, personally, every portion of the vast building was readily 
and courteously exhibited, and fully explained. 

In the first large apartment which we entered, there were assem- 
bled between thirty and forty of the young persons comprehended 
in the Preservation Class, and whose ages ranged from four to up- 
wards of twenty years. Several of them were orphans ; others 
were children of parents then in prison for offences of various kinds ; 
and a few were the children of depraved parents, from whom they 
were rescued by being placed in this asylum. Special care is taken 
that no really bad characters are admitted into this part of the es- 
tablishment, lest they should have an opportunity of corrupting 
those old enough to receive the moral contagion ; and, indeed, the 
appearance and manners of the girls, as they stood silently and re- 
spectfully before one of the Sisters, from whom they were then re- 
ceiving religious instruction, was calculated to impress even the 
casual visitor with an idea of their innocence. They were nearly 
all pleasing-looking, and not a few had faces full of actual beauty, 
and that of the true Roman type. These children and young girls 
are taught to read and write, to make up accounts, to be expert in 
plain and other work ; and it is scarcely necessary to add, that their 
moral and religious training is the first care of their gentle and 
affectionate guardians. Many of the girls wore collars of merit 
suspended round their necks, and to some of them was delegated the 
authority of Monitresses, Their dormitories, through which I 
passed, were large, lofty, cheerful, admirably ventilated, and kept 
in a state of the most perfect neatness. A well-kept and sufficiently 
spacious garden is attached to this branch of the establishment, for 
the exclusive use of this class—a high wall separating the garden 
pj ges to the second class, or Voluntary Penitents. 

erhaps the term Voluntary Penitent does not strictly apply to 
the entire of this second class’; for a considerable number of them 
had been brought in by their parents, in the hope of checking them 
0 a course of folly or of guilt. The rest had, of their own choice, 
sought a refuge in the asylum; and a number of both were then ip 
the infirmary ward. Should a parent desire to place an erring 
daughter in this asylum, application is made to the Cardinal Vicar, 
Within whose jurisdiction itis, and, upon his consent being given, 
Compulsion might be had recourse to, in case resistance were at- 
tempted, 
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A description of the daily existence of this class of inmates may 
be interesting, as illustrative of the system adopted for their refor. 
mation.*—They rise in summer at five, and in winter at half-past 
five. After a short time spent in mental prayer, they hear Mass, 
and then commence work—always of a useful and profitable charac. 
ter. During their work they frequently sing pious hymns, which 
lighten their labour, and keep the mind away from thouwhts which 
it would not be well to encourage. Before breakfast—which js jp. 
variably eaten in silence—they make an examination of conscience ; 
and, during the repast, a chapter of a good work is read. One of the 
Sisters overlooks this as well as the other meals, which always com. 
mence and terminate with prayer. After dinner, the Penitents en. 
joy an hour of innocent recreation, a Sister being present. They 
are not allowed to speak in whispers, nor are they perinitted to in 
dulge in vain or idle discourse, much less to allude to improper or 
dangerous subjects. After recreation, prayers, reading, and study, 
follow. They then resume work, at which they continue till the 
time arrives for saying the rosary, which is said in common. At 
half-past six or seven, they sup, equally in silence, and during the 
reading of a pious book. Another hour of recreation follows; and 
at nine o'clock they say their night prayers, and retire to rest. Silence 
is observed in the dormitories, and indeed always, except during the 
hours of recreation. ‘The Penitents do not speak to any visitor, 
other than a father, mother, guardian, or person who has placed 
them in the institution, except in the presence of a Sister. They 
practice humility, obedience, and mortification; they have the use 
of good books; they confess weekly, and communicate monthly ; 
they control even their gestures, and comfort themselves with grave 
and modest demeanour. When going from one place to another, 
they walk two and two ; they call each other“ sister,” and they each 
serve in their turn. The profit of their work is all their own, 

In each dormitary, as in all the dormitories of the establishment, 
one of the Sisters has her bed placed; so that, as a lamp is kept 
burning throughout the night, her watchfulness over her charge 
may be said never to cease, 

The third compartment is the Prison, which has its chapel, its 
refectory, its work-room, its hospital, its do:nitories, its schools, and 
of course, its kitchen, In the hospital, there were several wretched 
women, different ages, expiating, in various stages of physical suffer. 
ing, their career of vice. The women in this side of the building 
were all prisoners, having being condemned by the tribunal of the 
Cardinal Vicar to various terms of imprisonment, from six months 
even to twenty years. The only women then condemned for this 
latter period was remarkable for her tall stature, and a certain 
wildness of the eye. Her offence was that of infanticide—a very rare 
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* A similar system is adopted, perhaps with some modifications, 
in most of the Houses of Refuge in Rome. 
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andexceptional crime inthe Papal States, and one which excites pe- 
euliar horror when it does happen. It may be also said, that it is 
one to which the precautionary policy of the Government allows no 
kind of excuse ; for the establishment ofa great Foundling Hospital 
affords an easy opportunity of disposing of illegitimate offspring, 
otherwise than by assassination,as is too commonly the case in England, 
Upon this important question the most opposite opinions are entertained 
—some holding that the facility of getting rid of the shame and the 
burthen of maintaining the offspring of illicit connexion is an incentive 
and a boon to immorality ; while, on the other hand, the singular 
infrequency of the crime of child-murder is triumphantly appealed to 
as the result of a policy as merciful as it is indispensable. Several 
of the women, then in the prison, had been condemned for periods 
of five andeven ten years. In theinfirmary ward were some elderly 
women, who had been detected keeping houses of bad character and 
ensparing young girls to their destruction ; and these venerable sin- 
ners had been each condemned to imprisonment for a period of five 
years, One old and rather repulsive-looking woman, who had been 
convicted of selling her own danghter to intamy, was undergoing a 
sentence of imprisonment for ten years. I mention the offence and the 
punishment, as indicating the vigilance and rigour of the tribunal pre- 
sided over by the Cardinal Vicar, who, asthe Guardian of Morals, 
takes cognizance of all glaring instances of their infraction. Among 
the other prisoners, were wives against whom charges of incontinence 
had been made and proved by their husbands, Considering, then, 
the character of many of the prisoners, it was a matter of amazement 
to learn with what facility they were controlled, and to see the flimsey 
nature of the locks by which alone the doors of the work-rooms and 
dormitories were fastened. I examined several of them with curiosity ; 
and, on drawing the key from the lock of one of the principal wards 
[found jt was just about the size of that used for an ordinary bed- 
room of a private house in England or Ireland. In each dormitory 
was placed the bed of the Nun, little more than its curtains distin- 
guishing it from the beds of the prisoners. In one dormitory | count- 
ed as many as twenty-eight beds. And to maintain authority over, 
andensure the obedience of, their twenty-cight occupants, there 
was but that one Sister; unless the aid of a “ guardian "—one of the 
prisoners, raised to that rank for good conduct—might be relied on 
in case of necessity. But though some difficulty had been experienced 
in the commencement, when the institution was first handed over to 
the Sisters, none whatever is felt at present; for the rudeness, and 
even violence, of the past has altogether disappeared, and the entire 
of the prisoners are remarkable for their docility and ready obedience 
to theorders ofthe Nuns, The Superioress stated that there never 
was an attempt made to escape; and, on being asked what she 
could do in case a number of the prisoners determined to set them- 
selves free, she answered, with a quiet little shrug, —* There would 
still be no fear, for the majority, being well disposed, would at once 
take part with the Sisters.” ~ 
ihe prison it is deemed unnecessary to adopt the separate ” 
Mone System, from the fact that one of the Nuns is always on the 
atch, and may at a moment obviate any inconvenience which could 
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arise from a number of the prisoners sleeping in the same apart. 
ment. In conclusion, I may safely assert that, in all respects, this 
prison—in which the same industrial, literary, moral, and religious 
training is carried out as in the two other departments of the eata. 
blishment—will stand comparison with the very best in the United 
Kingdom. Ofitself, itis an admirable illustration of that refor. 
matory spirit of which Prus IX. is the origin and the inspiration, 


It would be tedious were we to refer more particularly 
to the multifarious institutious in Rome. There is no class 
in the community towards which the heart of the Holy Father 
sv inclines as the criminal class. Le feels that the mission 
which has been confided to him is the same which our 
blessed Redeemer assumed when He declared that He came 
not to call the just but sinners to repentance, and faithful 
to that snered duty, Pius looses no opportunity, negleets 
no means, to recall those sheep who have strayed from the 
fold, and bring them again within its saving protection. 
He is, therefore, foremost amongst those desirous to promote 
every sort of Reformatory, and has constantly proved 
himself most anxious to contribute to their comfort and 
happiness. When Bishop Wilson was about to return to 
his diocese, after having paid his homage to his Holiness, 
the Pope thus addressed him :—‘t Be kind, my son, to 
all your flock and Llobartown, but BE KINDEST To THE CON- 
DEMNED,” 

One word more and we shall eonelude. When railways 
were first thought of in Kneland, they were opposed bya 
large majority of the people, who ridiculed the notion of 
travelling by such a means, even at the rate at which it was 
then proposed to run. ‘The idea that passengers could be 
conveyed at the rate of twenty miles per hour—which is 
now considered ‘ wretchedly slow’—was then scouted as 
preposterous. But when Mr. Stephenson hinted that he 
thought he wight be able to vo thirty miles an hour, human 
nature could ‘stand it no longer, and even the educated 
classes of the community declared that no person could 
travel at such a pace and live. A writer in “ The Quar- 
terly”’ of that time expresses a hope that ‘* Parliament wi, 
in all Railways it may sanetion, limit the speed to eign 
or nine mili 8 Gh hour. which we agree with Mr. Sylees- 
fer ig as qr if as Cah be wv ntured on with safety. That 
is not long ago, yet now it is not thought too much to tra 
vel forty anid fifty miles an hour. We have stated this i 
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order to check that absurd fashion of attributing to the 
Papal government a systematic hostility to material and 
intellectual progress. 

The real cause of this backwardness is, that the resources 

of the Papal States are not large, nor, as yet, is the specula- 
tive enterprise of the people equal to the risk of great un- 
dertakings. Hence railways have to be constructed by 
foreign speculators with foreign capital. The consequence 
of this is, that from the inability of some and the roguery 
of others, concessions have been passed from hand to 
hand, to the indignation of the government and the disgust 
of the people. There is another and a more operative cause, 
i, e. the liability to revolution. Few would wish to invest 
capital ina country where by a revolution their investment 
might be rendered not merely valueless but costly. ere 
isa specimen of English consideration. A revolution is 
ereated and fostered by the English ministry—it is useless 
now to deny it, tor even their friends admit it—in Italy, 
and the Italians are called ‘* priest-ridden,” because they 
wontembark theirmoney in schemes which may at any 
moment be rendered unproductive by the agency of a ruf- 
fian protected by the English Government. Notwithstand- 
ing all these drawbacks, railways are progressing in Italy. 
Pius IX. was from the first anxious to encourage the in- 
troduction of railways, and ere long, no doubt, he will have 
the satisfaction of beholding a vast net work of railways 
covering his territory. 
_ Gaslight is another of those discoveries which, though 
lor some time known in England, have been but recently 
adopted in Rome. We have heard its absence humorously 
accounted for, by the desire of the priests to conceal their 
gullantries. Poor fellows, there is no chance for them now ; 
gas has been brought into Rome, is used in the public 
streets, even the Pope lights his palace with it, and pays £40 
permonth for the guantity he consumes. The electric tele- 
graph has gained a position in this land of darkness, and 
isfound very profitable, as the nett revenue for 22,383 
lhessages sent over the line was 18,780 seudi. 

We have now done. We have extracted copiously because 
we considered ourselves justified in so doing, in order 
‘at those who read our paper may be induced to put 
“Way irom them any little prejudice they may have, and 
weause we think that the object of the author will be 
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best attained by giving as extensive a circulation as possi- 
ble to the statements he makes, supported as they are by 
facts and references which can easily be ascertained to he 
existent or non-existent, true or false, by those who desire 
to refute or substantiate the allegations of our author. 
Mr. Maguire has been of course at St. Peter's, and seen 
all the antiquities of Rome. But as these have been des- 
cribed by every tourist, we have no concern with them. 
We shall conclude then by recommending every one of 
our friends to read attentively, Rome, its Ruler and its 
Institutions, and we promise them they will derive from its 
perusal, pleasure and information. 

Whilst writing this paper we read with surprise not un- 
mingled with regret, a letter addressed to Mr. Maguire, and 
purporting to bewritten by His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman, 
in which the following passage occurs :—‘‘I need not say that, 
by this work, you have nailed your colours to the mast, and 
become the Pope’s champion, in the House as well as out of 
it; and Lam sure you will not allow him to be vilitied by 
any one, however lofty.” 

We must altogether dissent from the application of this 
sentence to the book or its author. When we say of a 
man that ‘he nailed his colours to the mast,” we mean to 
convey—and every one so understands the phrase—that he 
has embarked in a hazardous venture, encompassed by dan- 
gers, escape from which can only be secured by the des- 
truction of the obstacles which threaten his safety, and 
when finding himself unable to succeed, he has nailed 
his colours to the mast as a declaration that though con- 
quered he would never surrender. This is not the case in 
the present instance ; this is no forlorn hope—God forbid it 
should be. Mr. Maguire has merely recounted facts— 
facts as accessible to others as to him, had others the 
same inclination to examine them, and the same honesty 
in admitting their existence. We cannot induce ourselves 
to believe that Mr. Maguire is mow more bound “ not to 
allow the Pope to be vilitied ” than, from the first moment 
that he was capable of forming an opinion upon the sub- 
ject, he was bound to defend the Pope against any unjust 
accusations with which he may have been assailed. Mr. 
Maguire is not now “the Pope’s champion.” Hehas been, 1s, 
and we trust will continue to be, what every honest man 
ought to be, the advocate of justice and the champion ot 
truth. 








